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SPECK AND BILL On page 5 this week 

AGAIN begins a new Speck 
and Bill serial. The folks who read “The 
Wiggins Bond Mystery,” “The Spirit of 
Spencer Spudd,”’ ‘‘Monks’ Cave" or ‘The 
‘iano Leg Complex,” won't need to be 
urged to read it. 


VACATION TRIP TO Wallaces’ Farmer 

YELLOWSTONE is planning a sum. 
mer vacation tour for its readers to the 
Yellowstone, next August. John P. Wal- 
lace tells about the plan in the article 


on page 9. 


RADIO AND We have a notion that the 
BAD ROADS radio on most farms is be- 
ing worked harder than ever these days, 
when it is difficult to get to town. How 
do you like the enlarged Radio Depart- 
ment, on page 39? 


CORN SHOW One big feature of Farm 

AT AMES and Home Week at Iowa 
State College is the announcement of the 
winners in the Corn Yield Contest. H. A. 
Wallace tells something about the results 


in the article on page & The results of 
the Commercial Corn Class are given on 
page 14. In Odds and Ends, on page 7, 


some additional comment is made on the 
facts brought out at the show. 


FARM AND The woman's side of Farm 
HOME WEEK and Home Week is dis- 
cussed by Miss Baur in the article on 
page 26. Jay Whitson has an article on 
page 12, telling of a typical day at Farm- 
ers Week. 


EFFICIENT HOG The survey of hog 

RAISING raising mehods of 
Humboldt county, Iowa, shows some of 
the things in the business that it pays to 
worry about. Read the article on page &8. 


HEART TROUBLE Another article in 

IN CHILDREN the series, ‘Keeping 
the Fami!’¥ Healthy,” appears on page 10 
this week. This time, Mrs. Shultz points 
out that, altho heart disease leads as a 
cause of death, it may be prevented and 
controlled if taken in hand early enough. 


ACTIVITIES OF On page 12 are some 
YOUNG FOLKS more items about the 
work of the boys and girls Four-H Clubs 
and the Lone Scouts. 


NEWS FROM What sort of a farm 
WASHINGTON bill is the administration 
likely to offer? In this week's letter on 
page 14, our Washington correspondent 
discusses current rumors at the capital 
on this subject. 


HOMEMAKING This is an unusually 
DEPARTMENT good week for the wo- 
men readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. Be- 
sides the health article, the vacation story, 
the serial, the Poultry Department and 
other sections of the paper, the Home- 
making Department presents over three 
pages of reading matter. The department 
starts with a full-page article on meat 
canning, on page 20. On pages 25 and 26 
will be found a new quilt design and a 
number of short articles. Especial atten- 
tion should be paid to the new page, ‘‘Lit- 
tle Recipes for Little Cooks,’ on rage 27. 
Don’t fail to notice the item at the bot- 
tom of the page, about the scrapbook. 





CANADA FARMERS BUY COMBINES 

The total number of farm tractors sold 
in the three prairie provinces of Canada— 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—in 
1928, was 17,148, an increase over 1927 of 
7,117. In 1926, the first year that harveste 
er-threshers, or combines, were used in 
western Canada, 176 were sold. In 1927, 
the sales aggregated 598, and in 1928 they 
jumped to 3,657, making the number of 
combines in use in the prairie provinces 
,431. Sales of ordinary threshing outfits 
last year numbered 6,247. 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
“Unieck Your Soil” 


It shows tillage tools that 

will fit the requirements of 

your farm and save you 

time, labor, and money. A 

post card will bring you 

this helpful catalog, with- 
out obligation. 





The McCormick-Deering 
Disk Harrow line is com- 
plete, and offers a big 
selection of types suit- 
able for either horse or 
tractor operation. 





If you are using tracto; 
power you will find the 
No. 3, the No. 4 Double 
Disk,the No.5 Light 
Tractor Disk,or the sturdy 
Wide-Type Tractor Dis, 
Harrow of special interegt, 





Peg and Spring-tooth Har- 

rows, in horse and tractor 

sizes are available in 

many diversified types. 

The line includes a special 

harrow for killing weeds 
and quack grass. 


You Can Get the Tools for Any Tillage Job 
from the McCORMICK-DEERING Dealer 





HETHER you require fast-working tractor tools 

that till up to 70 acres a day (the 21-foot McCor- 
mick-Deering Disk Harrow) or the surprising Rotary 
Hoe—you can find the implement you need in the 
McCormick-Deering line sold by the McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer in your community. The full line includes 
disk harrows, soil pulverizers, field and orchard cultiva- 


The McCormick-Deering Field Cultivator ° 
is ideal for work in summer fallow and tors, spring-tooth harrows, rotary hoes, cover crop 
can't be beat for killing weeds. Sizes 


range from 6 to 12 feet for tractor or horse. harrows, peg-tooth harrows, quack grass harrows — 





The McCormick - Deering 
Soil Pulverizer. Makes 
finely mulched, deep, mel- 
low seed beds at a fast 
rate, pulverizes crusts and 
lumps, keeps weeds down 
and conserves moisture. 











National Farm Equipment Week—Feb. 18-23 


















tillage tools of every description—for tractor or horse 
operation. Select your 1929 tillage tools from the 
complete line, sold by the McCormick-Deering dealer 
in your neighborhood. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Ilinois 


(Incorporated ) 


The wood bar, peg-tooth, lever 
harrow is an “old reliable” in the 
McCormick-Deering line of tillage 
tools. Comes equipped with 9-16- 
inch square teeth. Riding attach- 
ments that take the drudgery out 
of harrowing can be supplied. 





If you have not seen a 
McCormick - Deering Rotary 
Hoe at work breaking crusts, cul- 
tivating young crops and mulching, 
you cannot possibly appreciate its value. 
Ask the dealer for a demonstration. 






Mark the date. The latest cost-reducing, labor-saving power and 
equipment will be displayed. Visit the McCormick-Deering dealer. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Better 
Harrowing 


at less cost ° 


How much better—and easier—to harrow 
when your harrowsere attached to a Mar- 
eball Harrew Draft Gear that allows each 


| section te work independently of the rest. 


There is no gathering of rubbish—but a 
smooth job of harrewing—leaving no wheel 
tracks to wash, 

You can harrow a4 20-ft. strip, turn around 
without tipping, ride up close to the horses, 
out of the dust, and drive thru a 12-ft. gate 
by swinging outside sections over the inner 
sections. The patented flexible drawbar per- 
mits thiss Replaces the old fashioned, 
troublesome evener. Pays for itself in more 
and better harrowing, easier done. 

Send at once for our 5 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 

Marshall Harrow Draft Gear Co. 

lowa City, lowa 


Marshall 
Harrow Draft Gear 








NY f Fy Do your buying from 
a ety irst firms advertising in 

Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom to make your purchases. 

















A Valuable New 
Stock Feeding Facts 


Learn how many feeders are now getting quicker, cheaper 
and larger gains by supplementing cattle and hog rations 
with genuine 


ee Ss 


Makes stock drink more water, digest feed better and take on best finish. 
Easy to self-feed. New circular giving experience of 
successful feeders free on request. Write for your 
copy today. 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 
902 So. ist St. W. Cedar Rapids, la. 
* 
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The Most 


AMAZIN 


Poultry 


PROFIT- MAKER 


of the Year 









POULTRY 


HOUSE 


Here is the biggest money maker on the market for poultry raisers 
because it saves your chicks and enables them to thrive under ideal 
living conditions. Makes them grow faster, and mature earlier. You 
can start chicks early, keep them growing fast, and have broilers and 
layers when prices are highest. Hundreds of poultry raisers are rais- 
ing more and hardier chicks—decreasing losses from disease and cut- 
ting down their feed bills with the Economy Poultry House. 

The following points of superiority are paying amazing profits 


.to hundreds of Economy Poultry House owners: 


SUNSHINE! Plenty of purifying sunshine pours in through three 
large cello-glass windows which admit the growth rays of the sun at 
all times during the day. The house is always flooded with sunshine. 
FRESH AIR! Roof ventilator draws out foul air through the top 
while top ventilating windows admit fresh air without draft or rain. 
STORM PROOF! Regardless of weather conditions outside it is al- 
ways warm inside the Economy Poultry House in the winter and 
cool in summer. 


SANITARY! The Economy Poultry House is the easiest to keep 
clean and sanitary. 
CONVENIENT! Rests on skids so that it can be moved easily and 


quickly from one place to another; or from one farm to another. 
LOW PRICED! Made of best grade, heavy lumber... Our large buy- 
ing and manufacturing facilities enable us to quote you a price 
actually less than you can build one for yourself! 


ECONOMY | 
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10,225 Chicks 


Raised to Marketable Age With 


LESS THAN 5% LOSS 


_ Here is a most amazing record which Mr. Edw. Borreson, of Wahoo, Neb., made 
with ten ECONOMY POULTRY HOUSES. it means that no more need the poultry 
raisers of lowa run the risk of losing such a high percentage of their chicks. With 
the ECONOMY POULTRY HOUSE you can save them and make the MOST 
POULTRY PROFITS! 


READ HOW MR. BORRESON DID IT! 


Wahoo, Neb., July 18, 1927. 
Economy Housing Company Onawa, lowa. 

Above picture shows only eight of the ten Economy brooder touses, 
larger size, which we used in the spring of 1927. In these ten houses, we 
placed 10,225 chickens, placed the houses on clean ground and raised these 
chickens to marketable age with a loss of somewhat less than five per cent. 
We never had a more healthful or vigorous bunch of chickens, and the 
results of same were truly wonderful. Sanitation, no sharp corners, proper 
heat and ventilation did the business. 


Yours truly, EOW. BORRESON. 


YOU, TOO, CAN SAVE YOUR CHICKS WITH 
THIS MODERN POULTRY HOUSE! 


This spiendid record made by Mr. Borreson should open the eyes of every 
poultry raiser to the opportunity of making the MOST poultry profits. There is 
no reason why any poultry raiser should lose from 35 per cent to 40 per cent of his 
chicks each year when he can save up to 100 per cent of them with the Economy 
Poultry House. 7 

It’s just a matter of proper heat, sanitation, pure air, and plenty of sunlight— 
all of which the ECONOMY provides. 


CAN BE BOUGHT THREE WAYS 


You can get the ECONOMY POULTRY house at a low bargain price, without 
any inside equipment, with brooder equipment or with hen equipment. A few 
minutes’ work gives you an ideal brooder house. 

In ten minutes, the brooder equipment can be taken out and the hen equipment 
installed—making it an ideal hen house with the most sanitary and healthful con- 
ditions ever made available to poultry raisers. Roomy—light—perfectly ventilated. 
The ultra violet rays which come right through the cello glass windows stimulate 
growth and egg production. 


PAYS BIG RETURNS 


Put your little chicks in this modern, well ventilated, storm proof house where 
they can thrive under sanitary conditions, and you will be counting up bigger 
poultry returns than ever before. The full details about equipment price and our 
MOST POULTRY PROFIT raising plan are contained in our new 1929 folders. 
Send for one now! Mail the coupon below and find out how hundreds of poultry 
raisers are increasing their poultry profits. 


ECONOMY HOUSING CO. er 


_ 
Give your chicks a chance to thrive by housing them in the Econ- ONAWA a - Pe \ 
omy Poultry House, and they will repay you many times with in- IOWA eee 2 wat une | 
creased profits. Read what Edw. Borreson did with his Economy paw eae wing * oulttS 
Poultry House; then send in the coupon at once and increase YOUR - y rousin® e fold cease May Ase “\ 
poultry profits. \ econo™ e Suse will our sre \ 
prease ee we \ 
SPECIAL AGENT’S PROPOSITION \ eects ane we 
x _itio™ Pe as 
We want farmers to help sell the ECONOMY line of. “Pig Incubators” and Poultry Houses \ propo ed a 
in their spare time, in unoccupied territories. Send coupon for full details about our SPECIAL . . \ 


AGENT’S MONEY SAVING and MONEY MAKING PROPOSITION. 





MAIL COUPON NOW/ 
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A message to owners of 
Incubators and Brooders — 





Ordinary kerosene, when used for heating incubators and 
brooders, is ofttimes responsible for fouling the air chambers 
with fumes, killing the developing chicks in the eggs before 
they are hatched. These fumes poison the air from which 

+ the embryo chick must secure the oxygen necessary to its 
life and your successful hatch. 


The same is true in heating brooders. Fumes from ordinary 
kerosene may harm the brood, often killing apparently 
thriving chicks. A flickering flame or a clogged burner can 
prove fatal. 


The use of Shell Kerosene is a safeguard and assurance of 
expected results. Shell is the one all-purpose kerosene for 
the farm and farm home. There are no amber-hued second 
or third grades of Shell Kerosene. It is a clean water-white 
kerosene of one grade only, the highest quality possible to 


produce, answering every farm need. 


Shell Kerosene has proved its superiority for incubators and 
brooders = for cooking and heating stoves. It is also a clean- 
burning, hard-hitting, ideal fuel for the farm tractor and 
stationary power units. Shell Kerosene meets efficiently 
every need, doing away with one kind of kerosene for this 
job and another for that. Shell costs no more than ordinary 
kerosene, but brings greater efficiency and more profitable 
results no matter where it’s used. When you buy Shell it 
will never trifle with your confidence. 


SHELL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
SHELL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. @S.P.C. 1929 





REFINERS AND MARKETERS OF SHELL KEROSENE, GASOLINE, MOTOR OILS, TRACTOR OILS AND GREASES 
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ILL has always said that he 
B was going to keep a ‘“‘case 

book’ like Sherlock Holmes 
did, and set down all the details 
of our detecting business. But he 
he has never done it. When a guy 
ison the hop all the time, he isn’t 
much good at setting down. I 
ysed to think that when he got 


The Parson’s Ring 


A New Adventure of Speck and Bill 


By Merritt P. Allen 


Author of “The Wiggins Bond Mystery,” ‘“‘The Spirit of Spencer Spudd,”’ ete. 


that no ordinary person could 
stand it. So Bill pulled out one 
of the crow’s tail feathers. Jim 
didn’t say much, for he was a 
good sport and had enough feath- 
ers left, but of course Rupert 
squalled. And likewise, of course, 
the deacon heard him. I guess 
that Rupert squalled on an aver- 





older he would slow up and give 
me a chance .to get my wind, but 
he is going on fifteen now, and 
doesn't seem to be ageing much if 
any. He is just as dynamic as 
ever, if you know what that 
means—I don’t. Anyhow, he is 
no pen-pusher, so, as these doings 
of ours ought to be put on record, 
it is up to me to do it. 

if my memory serves me right, 
as authors: always start off with 
when they want you to think 
that they have memories and 
minds and sueh things that they 
don’t have; if my memory serves 
me right, it was on a sunny Mon- 





SPECK AND BILL AGAIN 


Of the fictional characters that have entertained Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers in different serials, Speck and Bill, the boy heroes of Merritt P. 
Allen’s stories, have probably won the highest place in the affections of 
subscribers. Hardly a week goes by that we do not receive a letter asking 
when there will be another Speck and Bill story. It will be good news for 
everybody that we finally have persuaded Mr. Allen te writg another. It 
starts on this page. This is a short serial, but it has all the humor, mys- 
tery and action that have characterized Allen’s other stories. 

This time the deacon is back in the picture, but we have a new hero, 
a new heroine and a new villain. See if you can figure out the answer to 
the jewel robbery before Bill does. As always, Speck and Bill, in the role 
of detectives, put on a side-splitting exhibition. 


age of fifteen times a day, ii- 
eluding Sundays and bank holi- 
days, and every time his father 
would rush out as tho Gabriel 
had just rung im the last alarm. 
He eould never get it into his 
head that his dear little son was 
a sap. Lots of parents are that 
way. - 

So out he came, hitting on all 
six, and started thru the wood- 
shed toward the back yard. There 
was a platform about three feet 
high running along one side of 
the shed and close beside it, on 
the ground, old Mrs. La France 
was busy washing. From time 








day morning in June that the 

first of these remarkable circumstances took 
place. That sounds like it. Those who don’t 
know me probably think I am a real author 
who has been working on this for years, keep- 
ing the idea in my head all that time and turn- 
ing it over once in a while until it was well 
cured, sort of aged in the wood, as you might 
remark. 

Yes, I know it was Monday morning because 
Bill and I had just put up a clothes line for 
Mrs. Brown, who was Cash’s sister Henrietta 
before she got the wedlock hold on the deacon. 
His son, sweet little Rupert, couldn’t put up 
the line, for he wasn’t eut out for such heavy 
work, and the deacon himself was all dolled up 
and waiting to meet the new minister. He 
wasn't a real parson yet, just a college student 
who was going to preach there during the sum- 
mer while the old minister was having a vaca- 
tion. And he was going to board at the Browns’ 
—as they were the most pious outfit in town. 
He would find no euss- 


there was someone in the Bible who had been 
fed by ravens. It always looked to me as tho 
he had trained those birds to hook grub from 
the neighbors and bring it home, se he wouldn’t 
have to work for it, but I don’t suppose the 
Browns got that-slant on it. Anyway, Rupert 
had the erow—Jim, and in spite of his bringing 
up, Jim wasn’t any better than the average 
tame crow, which isn’t saying much. Rupert 
was all upset when he first heard that Jim was a 
thief, but after a while he made out that Jim 


didn’t have any soul, so he didn’t know it was. 


wrong to go into houses in the neighborhood 
and lug away buttons and thimbles and silver 
spoons and spectacles and anything else that 
was shiny. Maybe he didn’t have a soul, but, 
believe me, he wouldn’t have had any feathers 
either if some of the neighbors had been a little 
quicker on their feet. 

Rupert was feeding him shelled corn that 
morning, and everything looked so peaceful 


to time she had taken the soap 
out of the water and laid it on the platform, 
until the place was well greased. I'll say it 
was! One of the deacon’s No. 10’s came down 
on it kerslap—but it didn’t stay there. It 
started to join Commander Byrd at the South 
Pole. But the other foot was more of a home- 
loving variety, so it hooked around the handle 
of the wringer as it went past and brought the 
ship up on an even keel, as the aviators tell 
about, so that the deacon was snapped length- 
wise in the air four or five feet from the 
ground. 


"THE long tails of his coat went out and up 
like wings, but tho he had the ehance of a 
lifetime to show the world how, as he was al- 
ways saying, ‘‘a righteous man soars aloft in 
times of stress,’’ he made a fizzle of it. The 
biggest sinner in seven counties couldn’t have 
done worse at flying. It was a nose dive in 
every sense of the word, and he hit the wash- 
tub with the biggest 








words and_ tobacco 
smoke there. The at- 
mosphere would be 
pure and peaceful. 
Three times a day he 
could nourish his 
earthly self on soft- 
boiled eggs, soup and 
milk toast, then he 
conld beat it to his: 
study and meditate. 
That was what théy 
had laid out for him, 
so if he -wasn’t ready 
to eat rat poison by the 
first of August, it 
wouldnt be their fault. | 


W ELL, that morn- 

ing after we had 
put up the line to suit 
oki Mrs. La Franee, 
who was doing the 
Washing, we took a 
turn around the gar- 
den, and bumped into 
Rupert, who was feed- 
‘nz his pet crow. I 
€ould never under- 
Stund how he happened 
to have that erow un- 
less it was beeause his 
folks thought it would 











jmake him more saint- 





splash simee Noah 
launehed the ark. 

Of course, there is no 
law against a man do- 
ing a little faney div- 
ing in his own wood- 
shed, if he wants to, 
but when a woman like 
old Mrs. La France is 
there, too, it is a dif- 


ferent matter. The 
tidal wave of suds 
caught her with. her 


mouth open, and she 
went up and over, 
landmg kerplunk on 
the back of her lap in 
a tub of bluing water, 
while the deacon and 
his tub rolled aeross 
the floor and brought 
up against the wood- 
pile. 

He kicked a little 
bit with one lee and 


groaned out, ‘‘Am I 
dead ?”’ 
““Dead!’’ Mrs. La 


France sat in her tub 
spouting out suds and 
soaking up bluing. Be- 
lieve me, blue waters 
are not as peaceful as 
the poets try to (Con- 














ly. You remember that 


“Woman,” he thundered, “do you know to whom you are speaking?” 


tinued on page 35) 
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WHERE THERE IS NO STATE LEVY 
S WE have pointed out frequently in the 

past, Iowa farmers pay three times as 
much per capita as city and town residents pay 
toward the support of the state government. 
Farmers in our neighboring state, Nebraska, 
seem to be laboring under the same sort of a 
handicap. Professor H. C. Filley, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, says: 

‘*The owners of Nebraska farm property are 
paying. about two and one-half times as much 
toward the support of the state government as 
the owners of other classes of property, not in- 
eluding the owners of railways, telegraph and 
telephone companies, and Pullman property. 

‘*No one believes that the combined income of 
farm people and the farm land rentals paid to 
city residents in recent years has been two and 
one-half times as large as the revenue of the 
residents of cities and villages, less any rentals 
received from farm land. Probably less than 
43 per cent of the people living in Nebraska re- 
sided actually on farms in 1928.’’ 

What a contrast this makes with the situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, North Carolina and Cali- 
fornia, where no tax at all is levied on general 
property for state purposes. Is there any good 
reason why Towa and Nebraska can’t do as 
well? 





TEAM WORK IN LEGISLATION 
ARM organizations seem to be getting the 
admirable habit of working together on 
those projects in which they have a common 
interest. Last vear, at Washington, the repre- 
sentatives of the Grange, the Farm Bureau and 
the Farmers* Union, agreed on a joint pro- 
gram. In the middle-west, the Corn Belt Com- 
mittee, made up of all the principal organiza- 
tions in its territory, has done notable work. 
Now that the legislative season has started in 
the states. the same plan is being followed in 
presenting farm matters to various state leg- 
islatures. 

In Towa, the meeting called by the Grange 
a short time ago has paved the way for the 
formation of a legislative committee made up 
of representatives of all the prominent farm 











groups. This seems likely to insure united 
action on a number of bills. 

Over in Kansas, the same thing is happening. 
Ralph Snyder, president of the Kansas Farm 
3ureau, reports the appointment of a farmer, 
a former legislator, to represent the farm group 
at the capitol. Of this representative, Mr. Sny- 
der says: ‘‘He is a member of the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Farmers’ Union, the Grange, the 
Livestoek Association, and is president, of his 
local cooperative elevator. While he has been 
most active in Farmers’ Union serviee, he was 
the unanimous choice of all groups for this im- 
portant post.’’ 

There are bound to be differences between 
farm organizations, but on the majority of is- 
sues affecting agriculture, they are in agree- 
ment. It is common sense and good tacties for 
them to work together for the ends they all 
desire. 





SUPERIOR FARMERS 

WE HAVE talked fairly often about the in- 

creased efficiency of the farmer and have 
pointed out that the inereased production per 
man of the American producer on the farms 
compares very favorably with that of the work- 
er in any other field. This is all true enough 
and worth saying, especially for the benefit of 
those who look on the farmer as one who has 
fallen behind in the modern race for records 
in quantity production per man. Yet to farm- 
ers themselves it is also worth while to point 
out just as frequently that there is still plenty 
of room in the ranks of the highly efficient 
producers. 
point of view, increased production all down 
the line would simply add to our troubles, the 
hard fact remains that each farmer, looking out 
as he must for his own welfare, can do nothing 
else but try to produce crops and feed live- 
stock at a lower cost than his competitors. 

A high percentage of readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are already in this superior class, We 
would like to remind them that this elass, taken 
the country over, is a fairly small one. Recent 
figures show that of the nearly five million 
farmers that grow corn, only a little over one 
per cent are using improved seed and only a 
little over three per cent are using improved 
practices in handling the erop. In oats, the 
percentages are even smaller. In alfalfa, which 
is to a certain degree a crop grown mainly by 
the better class of farmers anyway, a little over 
five per cent use improved seed and over ten 
per cent follow fairly modern practices in its 
growing and handling. These are country-wide 
figures, and there is, of course, plenty of room 
for error in the percentages; yet the chances 
are that they are not so far wrong. They 
indicate that on many farms, even tho produc- 
tion has been inereasing remarkably, there is 
a lack of knowledge, of money or of mana- 
gerial ability, to put into practice methods that 
have been found to pay. 

We should like to see every reader of Wal- 


laces’ Farmer get into the elass of those who - 


are using the most up-to-date methods to get 
low cost of production for crops and livestock. 
If, as some. people tell us, we are going into a 
period where a smaller and smaller percentage 
of farmers will be needed to supply the food 
for the cities, and where there will be a con- 
tinual and heavy flow of population from the 
farm to the city, it is quite evident that the 
men who stay on the farms and make a good 
living will be those who are able to adopt such 
methods and to plan their work in such a way 
as to hold their costs low. 

We dissent, as we always have, from a na- 
tional policy that insists that the farm popu- 
lation now producing surplus crops ought to be 
driven to the city. We hope that a new national 
policy, more intelligent in its long-time out- 
look, may be adopted. Yet, short of that, we 
can only take the view that the subscribers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer are our particular clients, 


While from the social and national , 


and that it is our job to supply them with the 
information and with some of the stimulus tg 
enable them to qualify as in the ranks of the 
low-cost producers who will survive no matter 
how strong competition may come. We are 
going to continue to collect for our readers the 
most helpful experiences and suggestions in the 
field of production and marketing that we cay 
find. Use them! 





‘“‘“HORSE THIEF TOWN”’ 


E ARE beginning to wonder how many 

people thought ‘‘ Horse Thief Town ™ was 
all fiction. The other night at the dinner \W4). 
laces’ Farmer gave to the farmer legislators 
of Iowa, Senator Tabor, of Jackson county, 
told how he- had been shown the scene of the 
fight on his last visit to Bellevue. After he had 
finished, another friend asked one of us, ‘* Did 
that really happen? I thought it was just a 
story.”’ ; 

It happened, right enough. Ask any old. 
timer from Jackson county. Of course, \ark 
and Sally have no place in the history of those 
days, but most of the other characters do. The 
main outline of the story follows, as accurately 
as the author knew how, the train of actual 
events. 

Apparently, a good many of us know very 
little about the early history of our state or 
our section. Perhaps ‘‘ Horse Thief Town” has 
justified its existence if it has made some thou. 
sands of our corn belt people stop for a moment 
to pay the tribute of astonishment and pride 
to the men and the women who cleared away 
the jungle of frontier lawlessness and mai+ a 
state. 





THE CASE AGAINST THE CRUISERS 


HE critiser bill now before the senate ap- 

parently has the votes to secure its passage, 
and yet it is having a much harder time than 
seemed likely when the bill was first intro- 
duced, a short time ago. It is being attacked 
with a good deal of vigor from at least five 
quarters. 

Perhaps the most interesting is the criticism 
that comes from men who believe in adequate 
national defense and are quite willing to spend 
money for it, but are convinced that the eruiser 
and the battleship are obsolete as weapons of 
modern war. They are insisting that if we 
want to inerease the defensive equipment of 
the nation, we need, not eruisers, but sub- 
marines and airplanes; if we want to plan for 
offensive warfare at a distance from the home 
base, we need airplane earriers, Money spent 
for eruisers, they say, is money spent for junk. 

The advocates of world peace, of course, frel 
that the cruiser bill gives the lie to the acce)t- 
ance of the Kellogg peace treaty. Why renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy one 
moment, and at the next go on to spend $3(0).- 
000,000 in order to be able to wage offensive 
war more effectively ? 

Another group, which axpects more from a 
disarmament agreement between Great Britain, 
Franee and the United States, than from thie 
Kellogg treaty, asks why it is necessary to start 
construction of eruisers now, when the o:ids 
are that a disarmament conference will prob- 
ably make it necessary to junk them. The at- 
tack of this group is turned particularly against 
the three-year limit in the present bill. If the 
bill must be passed, they urge, why not take 
off the time limit for beginning construction. 
and let the president hold up work on the eruis- 
ers until it is certain that no agreement can be 
made with the other nations? This, incidental!», 
seems to be the view of President Coolidge and 
of President-elect Hoover. 

Another. group points to the clause in 1t!¢ 
covenant of the League of Nations which «-- 
clares: ‘‘The members of the league agree thi: 
the manufacture by private enterprise of mu :- 


tions and implements of war is open ta grave 
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gbjections.’’ They ask why, if the cruisers must 
be built, they can not all be built in government 
yards. They insist that a good deal of the 
propag ganda for the construction of these ships 
has come from the ship building industry, 
which will be financially benefited by the pro- 
gram. 

The farm groups also are opposing the bill, 
on the very practical ground that there is not 
much money in the treasury (in fact, present 
indications are that the receipts for the last 
period will run $40,000,000 behind expendi- 
tures), and that it is going to be hard enough 
to scrape up a liberal appropriation for a farm 
pill without finding $300,000,000 more for 
eruisers. They doubt if it is possible, without 
a boost in taxes, which would be resisted from 
yarious quarters, to have both the cruiser pro- 
gram and a farm bill go thru. Since the eruiser 
pill is up at this session and the farm bill will 
not come up until the special session, the pas- 
sage of the cruiser bill now would pretty surely 
knock on the head any chance for a liberal ap- 
propriation to back up whatever farm measure 
is devised. 

Of course, the cruiser bill may stiil pass. It 
may even go thru with the three-year time limit 
still included, in spite of the comments of the 
president and his successor on this point. If it 
does, the prediction of Washington observers 
is that the big navy folks will start a eampaign 
for the rest of the navy program. It will be 
remembered that a program involving the ex- 
penditure of $740,000,000 was outlined last 
spring. This was cut down to the present pro- 
gram, involving less than half that expendi- 
ture. But if the big navy crowd succeeds in 
getting 40 per cent of their program thru, they 
will be encouraged in their efforts to put over 
the rest. 

In this connection, it is interesting to remem- 
ber that the expenditures for the navy in 1913, 
before ‘‘the war to end war,’’ were -around 
$130,000,000. This year, they seem to be run- 
ning around $370,000,000. This, no doubt, is 
progress, but in which direction? 





HOW MUCH WILL THE FARM GAIN? 


T WON’T be the fault of the protected in- 

dustries, if tariff revision at the special ses- 
sion doesn’t do them a-good deal more good 
than it does the farmer. Even tho industrial 
prodnets are protected on the average to the 
extent of 40 per cent of their value, while farm 
products average only about 20 per cent, the 
industrial group is asking for increases that 
make the farm requests look small. 

The list of industries that are making ap- 
peals to the ways and means committee sounds 
like the roll: call of most American manufac- 
turers. The items range from fake antique 
furniture to razor blades, buttons, band saws, 
watches, knitting needles, lumber, knives and 
most of the other products that anybody ever 
uses or ever heard of. 

The interesting question arises: What will 
be the benefit to agriculture if the 20 per cent 
duties on farm products, most of them largely 
non-effeetive, are raised to 30 per cent, while 
the 40 per cent duties on industrial products 
are shot up to 60 per cent? 

« 





STABILITY OF THE CORN-HOG RATIO 


It IS surprising how stable the corn-hog ratio 

is over any ten-year period. Using No. 2 
corn prices at Chieago and heavy hog prices 
at the same market, we find that the ratio in 
the °70’s was 11.3 bushels; in the ’80’s, 11.4 
bushels; in the ’90’s, 11.5 bushels; in the first 
decade of the twentieth century, 11.2 bushels; 
in the second decade, 11.1 bushels. The third 
decade of the twentieth century is not yet quite 
completed, but from 1920 to. 1928, inclusive, the 
ratio is 11.1 bushels. 

Some people have claimed that there has 
been such improvement im methods of hog rais- 





ing that the ratio would decline. The idea is 
that the modern use of tankage, minerals, Me- 
Lean county system, cholera vaccination, - ete., 
would make it possible for farmers to make 
more pounds of pork out of a bushel of corn. 
However, it seems that all these modern de- 
vices cost money and the net result is about 
the same. It is still necessary to pay for heavy 
hogs at Chicago a price of a little over eleven 
bushels of No. 2 corn if enough farmers are.to 
be kept in the hog game to satisfy the.consum- 
ing demand. If the price is more than this 
there will soon be over-production, and if it is 
less there will soon be under-production. In 
some ways it would be a splendid thing if the 
packers could agree with the farmers to pay 
year after year the price of eleven bushels of 
corn for 100 pounds of heavy hogs. Ofcourse, 
this price should be modified somewhat, accord- 
ing to the season of the year. 





L 


OLLOWING are a few sentences from one of 
the most interesting letters which I have 
read this winter: 

‘“We pay no gasoline bills and no automobile 
license fees. We stay home seven nights a 
week. If most of the farmers would do 
as I do there would be no need of a farm relief 
bill. What is hurting the farmers is the fae- 
tories, the packers and the agricultural col- 
leges. The agricultural colleges try to tell the 
farmer what to do and there is no man who 
ean tell the farmer what to do aside from the 
man that works by his side.”’ 

Thousands of men are beginning to feel like 
this farmer, altho not many are acting like him 
as yet. Of course, if this kind of thing spreads 
much it will mean the death of many of our 
small towns. I wonder if the people in the 
cities and the towns of the corn belt really want 
the farmers to stay at home, tend to business 
and not spend money. 
for all concerned will be to arrange our na- 
tional affairs so that a higher percentage of 





Odds and Ends 











our farmers can get enough money so that they 


ean live like other people. True it is that the 
easiest way for many farmers is to give up all 
of the modern conveniences and sink back into 
pioneer living. But is this wise from the stand- 
point both of the farmer and of the nation? I 
do not know. I am merely raising the question. 





UST which strains of corn have come to the 
front in a commercial way as a result of 
the Iowa Corn Yield Test? Joe Robinson, at 
Ames, has looked into this and tells a very in- 
teresting story. About a million acres of corn 
in Iowa are now planted every year to yield- 
test corn. One-third of this is Black, one-thira 
Krug, and most of the rest. Osterland, Ioleam- 
ing and Golden King. Black eorn has made its 
greatest appeal in that part of Iowa extending 
west and south from Des Moines. Krug corn is 
not grown so extensively in southwest Iowa as 
Black, but is more popular in southern and 
eastern Iowa. , 

Up in north-central Towa, in Franklin 
Wright, Hamilton and Hardin counties, the 
Osterland corn dominates the situation and is 
planted on over 80,000 aeres. This is the corn 
which has been first in the yield test in north- 
central Iowa, as an average of the past nime 
years. It is just a little late for the poorer soils 
of northern Iowa. 

MeArthur’s Golden King has not been grown 
as extensively as its yield test record would 
justify. Apparently, its*greatest popularity is 
from Mason City westward. The yield test rec- 
ords would indicate, however, that it has an 
even greater field of usefulness east of Mason 
City. 

Ioleaming has been distributed by Stuart 


Perhaps the best thing. 


Smith over 9,000 acres in northwestern Iowa, 
and by Paul Smith and J. R. MeNeilly over 
16,000 aeres in east-central Lowa. 

The McCulloeh corn has made about the same 
kind of yield test record during the past nine 
years as has Black, but it is grown on only one- 
tenth as many acres. It seems that Fred was 
not as much interested in pushing the distribu- 
tion of his corn as was Black. 

Wilson comes next after Black and Krug in 
western Iowa, and is fairly strong in southeast- 
ern Iowa. 

Over in Dubuque and Delaware counties, it 
seems to be very hard to find a corn that is 
better than the sorts already grown by most 
farmers. Less than one-third of the corn in 
this section is Reid Yellow Dent, and there are 
a lot of unnamed yellow varieties. This north- 
eastern part of Iowa has a special corn. prob- 
lem of its own, which the yield test has not yet 
been able to solve. 





WISH John Evvard or some other careful 

experimenter would feed different lots of 
hogs and cattle with different kinds of corn, so 
as to determine whieh type of corn the corn 
breeders should strive for. As long as we feed 
three-fourths of our corn to animals, it is ob- 
vious that.we should check up on feeding val- 
ues of flinty corn and semaied eorn of differ- 
ent sorts. 





OST of the high yielding corn im the yield 
test was treated with dust of one kind or 
another. I had several dust entries myself, and 
found that in eastern Iowa one dust was better 
and in western Iowa another. Averaging east- 
ern, western and central Iowa together for two 
different kinds of corn, I found an advantage 
for the dusts of three bushels per acre. Twelve 
out of eighteen comparisons were in favor of 
the dust and six were in favor of not,treating. 
On the average, I am now convinced that the 
dusts are definitely worth while. 





T AMES last year, the commercial class, 

with corn just as it eame from the crib, 
was placed almost altogether on the basis of 
moisture. Samples had been sent to the licensed 
inspector on the Des Moines board of trade, 
and he determined the percentage of moisture, 
test weight per bushel, and percentage of dam- 
aged kernels. Then a corn buyer from Penick 
& Ford, and Billie Barr, a big feeder buyer, 
indieated what price they would pay for the 
different samples. William Radebaugh & Sons, 
of Rippey, Iowa, won first in south-eentral 
Iowa and the grand championship of the state, 
with a small eared, early corn of no particular 
variety. It contained only 15.5 per cent mois- 
ture, and therefore graded as No. 2. The only 
other sample to grade as No. 2 was submitted 
by Stuart Blank, of Coin, Iowa. In northern 
Iowa, the best prizes were won with Golden 
King, which makes a splendid ecommereial corn 
beeause it matures so early. Some of the best 
appearing samples were Krug, but they were 
all just a little late. Of the orthodox show types 
of Reid eorn, George Steen’s made the best ree- 
ord in the commercial class; with a fourth in 
south-central fowa. The broad, deep kerneled, 
rough sorts almost invariably had a low test 
weight per bushel. 





Bob-sleds are again a eommon sight in small 
towns of northern Iowa. In some sections, the 
mail is delivered on skis. Iowa farmers now 
know what New York and New England farm- 
ers are i” against nearly every winter. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





Phe Lord tets bygones be bygones, provided the 
steps of the repentant sinner are firmly planted in 
the path of duty.—Uncle Henry’? Sayings. 


We should stand by our folks, our kindred, and 
rally te their defense in times of trouble —Uncle 
Henry's Sayings. 
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How Efficient a Hog Raiser Are You? 


Check Your Results With the Records of an Iowa County Hog Survey 


in hog raising? Your bank-book probably 

sives the answer. Yet marketing skill or 
luck affects that balance, too. Right now we'll 
argue only about raising the hogs, not about 
selling them. On hog raising methods alone, 
then, how do vou stack up? 

Here’s a way to check yourself. The dollars 
and cents aspect of various hog raising methods 
has been shown by a survey of hog raising 
methods in Humboldt county, Iowa. The re- 
sults of this survey have recently been made 
public by John Hopkins, Jr., of the agricultural 
economics department of lowa State College. 

A study of the survey reveals three ways in 
which the farmer may check his efficiency as a 
pork producer. The number of pigs 


J UST how efficient are the methods you use 


a widely varying extreme between the cost of 
production on the high cost and low cost farms. 
The methods on the five farms which had a 
low production cost per 100 pounds of pork 
over the three-year period were compared with 
the methods on the five farms having the high- 
est production cost for the three years. (The 
five farms over a three-year period are consid- 
ered as fifteen farms in giving the following 
facts.) The summary revealed that on the low 
cost of production farms, the sows were all of 
good type and full sized, while on four of the 
high cost farms the sows were undersized or 
otherwise deficient. 

The lowest cost of production on the low eost 
farms for one year was $4.75 per 100 pounds, 





weaned per sow is an index of the 
efficiency of the handling of the 
breeding herd. The number of pigs 
weaned, together with the cost of 
feed and labor for the breeding herd, ° 
gives the cost of raising pigs to 
weaning time. The rate of gain per 
day is one of the main indexes to ef- 
ficiency in feeding. The cost of pro- 
duetion per 100 pounds of pork is a 
combined test of all the methods. 
The main problem in raising hogs, 
as in any other branch of business, 
is to get as large a net income as pos- 
sible from the capital, labor, equip- 
ment and other resources. In pork 
production, this means maintaining 
the breeding herd at the lowest pos- 
sible cost per thrifty pig produced, 
and producing the most profitable 








while on the high cost farms for the same vear 
the cost was $12.89. Corn in that year wag 
worth 50 to 60 cents a bushel. <A ration defi. 
cient in protein was fed on eight of the high 
cost farms, as compared to three of the low cost 
herds. Poor ventilation was noted on sevey 
farms where the cost production was high and 
on only one farm where the cost was low. Good 
sanitation was practiced on twelve of the low 
cost farms, while it was practiced on only six 
of the others. Nine high cost herds had medium 
to poor sanitation as compared to three low 
eost herds. 

Eleven owners of low cost herds fed the aver- 
age, or larger, amount of minerals, while only 
four men did so with high cost herds. Sows in 


the low cost herds had larger litters _ 


and saved a little larger percent of 
pigs than those in the herds with a 
high production cost. Over 50 jer 
cent more pigs were lost before wean- 
ing by the high cost herds than by 
the low cost herds. Seven high cost 
herds had trouble with cholera, pneu- 
monia and lung trouble, and _ loss 
from chilling of pigs, while none of 
the herds with a low cost of produe- 
tion had such trouble. 

The above facts tell their own 
story. The herds which produced 
good healthy pigs at the lowest cost 
per 100 pounds of marketable pork 
were kept under the most favorable 
conditions possible, and cared for by 
the most approved methods. Owners 
of herds with a high eost of produe- 
tion exhibited carelessness or poor 








gain on the pigs raised. 
The results of the survey, obtained 
from 233 herds, show that there was 


Pigs from good type healthy sows fed properly balanced rations on clean 


pasture make the most profits. 


judgment in handling their hogs. 
Of all the pigs lost before weaning 
time, more (Concluded on page 33) 


Hybrid Corn Wins Iowa Yield Contest 


Pfister, Bordeaux, Osterland and McArthur Do Well in Open-Pollinated Class 


ECAUSE more people are interested in the 
open-pollinated class than in the hybrid 
class, I shall tell about that part of the 

ninth Iowa Corn Yield Test first. In the south- 
ern half of Iowa, the outstanding thing was the 
unusual performance of Pfister’s Krug. True 
it is that Pfister was beaten this year for the 
first time in the past three years, in south- 
central Iowa. However, he won third in south- 
central Iowa and first in southern Iowa. The 
yield tests of the past three years prove be- 
yond much question that Pfister has one of the 
best yielding strains of open-pollinated corn 
that can be obtained for the southern half of 
Towa. 

A. Wilson, of Shelby county, beat Pfister this 
year in south-central Iowa, by a fraction of a 
bushel, and was second to him in southern lowa. 
As an average of the two sections, Pfister had 
a lead over Wilson of only about three-fourths 
of a bushel per acre. Wilson’s corn has made a 
very good record in the yield test for the past 
five years. ; 


Higher Test Weight When Shelled 


Henry Bordeaux, who won first in the south- 
central section over both Wilson and Pfister, 
seems to have an unusually fine type of corn. 
Last year he was fifth in the south-central see- 
tion, and the year before that he was entered 
only in District 8, where he won first. His corn 
is not large eared, but when shelled it seems to 
have a higher test weight per bushel than any 
other of the open-pollinated strains customarily 
grown in south-central Iowa. Krug is better in 
this respect than most strains of Reid Yellow 
Dent, but Bordeaux’s corn seems to be better 
yet. Harkrader, who is a neighbor of Bordeaux 
over in Dallas county, beat Bordeaux last year, 
but this year the situation was reversed. For 


By H1. A. Wallace 


the two years, the record of these two strains 
is about alike. 

In north-central Towa, Osterland, Allee and 
Clampitt had a close race for first place. These 
men have all made unusually good records in 
the vield test in past years. An unusually fine 
thing about Allee’s J. and V. eross is its high 
test weight per bushel. It has about the same 
maturity as the Osterland corn, but the kernel 
is a little denser, with the result that it weighs 
several pounds more to the measured bushel 
of shelled corn. The Osterland corn is nicer to 
look at on the ear, but the Allee corn is appar- 
ently worth more on the market. The Clampitt 
corn stands about midway between the Allee 
and Osterland corn with respect to density of 
kernel. 


Osterland Corn Has Interesting History 


The Osterland corn has made such a good 
record in the Iowa Corn Yield Test during the 
past nine years that the following story may 
be of interest concerning it. It seems that it 
traces directly back to a single ear of corn Pro- 
fessor Holden used to delight to hold up before 
the short course students at Ames, back in the 
winter of 1903. Miller Nelson, of Goldfield, 
who is now president of the Iowa Corn and 
Small Grain Growers’ Association, obtained a 
hundred kernels of this ear. Nelson planted 
these kernels by themselves in a garden plot, 
and eventually obtaine@ enough seed to plant 
his whole farm with corn descended from this 
single ear. Later on, he sold corn to a Clarion 
man, who, in turn, sold seed to Osterland. The 
Osterland corn has made an unusually fine 
record in the corn shows of north-central Iowa 
for many years. It is the outstanding ex- 


ample of the Reid corn of show type that has 
made good over a period of years, in carefully 
controlled vield tests. 

Ioleaming, which last year yielded five bush- 
els more per acre than Osterland corn, this year 
yielded 1.6 bushels per acre less, It is four or 
five days earlier, and the measured bushe} 
weighs three or four pounds more. 

In northern Iowa, McArthur’s eorn continues 
its remarkable record of the past five years. 
It was first among the open-pollinated corn in 
every one of the three districts, and had a con- 
siderable lead over Ioleaming as developed by 
Smith, in O’Brien county. It is four or five 
days earlier than Ioleaming, and under north- 
ern Iowa conditions has just about the same te~t 
weight per bushel. 


Hybrid Winner Contains Four Inbreds 


In the hybrid class, the sort with which Baker 
and I won the trophy this year is the same sort 
with which we won first in the south-central 
section a year ago. I$ contains four inbreds, 
one out of an Indiana strain of Reid, ariother 
out of an I}linois strain of Reid, another out of 
Laneaster Sure Crop, and another out oi 
Hiatt’s Reid corn. While Baker and I were, 
of course, much pleased with the good showing 
our corn made in the north-central, south-cen- 
tral and southern sections of the corn yield 
test, we were especially interested in the good 
eross which Merle Jenkins, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Ames, produced 
for northern Iowa. This combination of four 
Silver King inbreds in District 1 yielded 111 
bushels per acre, or ten bushels an acre better 


than the next nearest hybrid and sixteen bus)- 


els an acre better than MeArthur’s Golden 
King, which was the best in the open-poilin- 
ated class. This is a (Concluded on page 15) 
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toa height of two hundred feet? 


mountain more than ten thousand feet 


height, getting a glimpse of the road in seven 
or eight different places, as you wound in and 
Have you seen deer and 
bear and mountain sheep in their native coun- 
try? Have you traveled over a lake with snow- 
_. (capped mountains on its shore line, many miles 
. away? I ask you these questions because it has 
he} been my great pleasure to have had such a trip 
In Yellowstone 
joa park you ean see all these wonderful sights. 


out along its side? 


on two different occasions. 


aaa My first trip to Yellowstone was in 1890. Its 
au pleasant memories still linger. One ean never 
on. porget the marvelous beauty of the Grand Can- 
py yon of the Yellowstone, or the other magnifi- 
jive goat scenery which faces you at every stage of 





Personally Conducted Family Party 







J staff and representatives of the two railways. 
= If one hundred and twenty-five of our folks 
in- register for the trip, a special train will be 












day morning; August 6. The trip 
will take us over lowa’s fertile 
fields to the Twin Cities of our 
border state, Minnesota. Passing 
many lakes and the most beauti- 
ful farm scenery on the way, 
Minneapolis will be reached by 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 
We will be entertained at Min- 
neapolis and will be given a boat 
ride on the municipal lakes, Har- 
riet and Calhoun. We will have 
supper at the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Farm, and so get a chance 
to meet those who are working 
in the interests of Minnesota ag- 
riculture. 

Taking the sleepers at .10:30, 
our special train will earry us 
swiftly across the wheat country 
of Minnesota, and in the early 
hours of the morning, .we will 
eross the border into North Da- 
kota. Several stops will be made 
in North Dakota, and we will 
have an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with this state of large 
wheat fields. A visit will be made 








The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, 


AVE you ever seen the mountains paint- 
H ed by the brilliance of a western sun? 

Have you ever seen geysers throw, water 
Have you 
traveled the winding trail of a mountain road? 
Have you sat on the edge of a vast chasm, on 
the sides of which are emblazoned the colors 
of the rainbow, and watched the view drop sev- 
eral hundred feet and wind on down thru the 
canyon like a ribbon? Have you traveled up a 


4}. the trip. Twenty years later, I made the same 
ot g'tip. but my first visit to Yellowstone only add- 
ed to the interest of the second. When you see 
the geysers in action, the snow-capped moun- 
tains, the rushing rivers, and many other 
unique and interesting things which are to be 
vl found in Yellowstone, yon realize that you are 
In nature’s wonderland, and the spell falls 
upon you. Years do not dim the memories of 
the trip ; you will always be glad you made it. 


It is, therefore, with a great deal of pleasure 
that Wallaces’ Farmer announces that we have 
Made arrangements with the Northern Pacifie 
jq gud the Rock Island railroads to give our read- 
od g's the opportunity to visit Yellowstone park 
tes gta minimum of expense. With the cooperation 
ned of these roads, we have planned a wonderful 
Vacation trip for those who are interested. We 
111 gWant to make it a family party, personally con- 
ducted’ by members of the Wallaces’ Farmer 


Placed at our disposal at Des Moines on Tues- 





to Bismarck, the capital of the 
state, and to the descendants of 
the original inhabitants of that 
section of the country, at the Indian reserva- 
tion at Mandan. 

Soon we will reach Montana and see its won- 
derful mountains in the distance. At Boze- 
man, located in what is said to be Montana’s 
richest valley, the Gallatin, we leave our spe- 
cial train. After breakfast at the agricultural 
college, we leave that enterprising little city 
to travel on to the west entrance of Yellowstone. 
On this ride, we get*our first 


ome to the Yellowstone 


+! Wallaces’ Farmer Plans Summer Vacation Tour for 
Readers at Moderate Expense 


By John P. Wallace 


the cost per person for three in a drawing-room. 
This cost includes railway transportation, stan- 
dard Pullman ear sleeper, all meals from the 
time you leave Des Moines until you return on 
August 12, lodge accommodations for the four 
days in the park—in short, all the necessary 
expense except the personal tips which are nee- 
essary in traveling. You will have no worry 
about where you will sleep and where you will 
eat. The Northern Pacifie representatives will 
take eare of all these details, including the han- 
dling of your baggage. You will be perfectly 
free to enjoy yourself. At night, at the lodges 
in the parky there will be a big campfire, songs, 
stories, real entertainment and the fellowship 
that this kind of a gathering gives. 


America’s Most Beautiful Park 


It is a wonderful opportunity: to see, under 
the most favorable conditions, what most peo- 
ple generally consider America’s most beauti- 
ful park. The time of year is the best to 
make the Yellowstone trip. You will have new 
opportunities for acquaintance; you will make 
new friends. I venture to say that you will 
look back upon that trip, in after-life, as one 
of the bright spots, and you ean tell your 
neighbors and friends about it in a way that 
will be of deep interest to them. But we ean 
not tell you all about it in this article. Thru 
the courtesy of the Northern Pacifie and Roek 
Island railways, a special folder has been pre- 
pared which tells all about the Wallaces’ Farm- 
er Vacation Tour. We ask you to send for it, 
to study the itinerary, and to let us know if 
you will be interested in making such a trip. 

Traveling is a real education. It adds to your 
knowledge of other localities and gives you 
new interests. We hope that more than one 
hundred and twenty- (Concluded on page 33 
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taste of mountain scenery, 
and there is no monotony in 
that journey. Four days in 
Yellowstone, seeing its beau- 
ties as briefly outlined 
above, and then on back to 
our train. On August 12, 
we will arrive at Des Moines 
again. 

I ean not tell you very 
much about this wonderful 
trip in the brief space that 
I have at my disposal at 
this time. What I want to 
know now is: Are you in- 
terested, and do you want to 
register for the trip? We 
offer it as a service to our 
subseribers. We hope many 
husbands and wives may be 
able to make the trip togeth- 
er; it is perhaps something 
they have dreamed about. 
If they are- not able to go, 
they may want to send their 
daughters or their sons, or 
it may be both. Any boy or 
girl fourteen years of age 
or over, not accompanied by 
parents, can register for the 
trip, if the parents desire. 
Our own folks and the rep- 
resentatives of the Northern 
Pacifie will see to it that 
they have every care. The 
parents need have no con- 
cern about their welfare. 

And now as to the cost of 
the trip. It ranges from 
$117.24, which is the cost 
for two people sleeping in 
an upper berth, to $142.04, 














In the Montana Rockies. 
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A Sound Heart for Every Farm Child 


- Heart Disease, Tho It Leads as a Cause of Death, May Be Prevented and Controlled 


By Gladys Denny Shultz 


body. Heart disease doesn’t just de. 
scend on a child out of the blue sky, 





S HEART DISEASE increasing 
I among the children of Iowa? 

That is a hard question to an- 
swer, according to Dr. Merrill M. 
Myers, president of the lowa Heart 
Association. It is true that heart 
disease now kills more Iowans, both 
adult and children, than any other, 
and formerly it stood in second 
place. But that is due in part to 
the fact that tuberculosis, long king 


of death-dealers, has lost ground un- 

der the determined assaults made gp BAM 
upon it, thus automatically advane- 

ing heart disease to first place. It BBE BD 

is also true that many cases are now 4\a- 
diagnosed as heart disease which 


used to be viewed tolerantly under , 
far more innocent names. So that 
any sensational increase of fatalities due to this 
disease is hard to prove. 

‘““We do feel, tho,’’ savs Doctor Myers, ‘‘that 
there are more heart sufferers than formerly. 
This may be ascribed to the faster pace at 
which people live, with the consequent strain 
on the most vital part of the human machine, 
and to the prevalent infections of one kind and 
another. 

‘‘Whatever the facts about an increase in 
the disease, there can be no doubt of one thing, 
however, that there is a great deal more heart 
disease among children and young people than 
need be, than there will be, indeed, as soon as 
the causes of the disease are better under- 
stood.”’ 

Hence the nation-wide campaign which has 
been launched against the enemies of the heart, 
and which is being prosecuted vigorously in 
Towa. 


Heart and Tuberculosis Associations Join 


An interesting angle of this eampaign has 
been the joining of forces by the heart and tu- 
berculosis associations, the ones in Iowa being 
the first to take the step. The united strength 
of the two is then thrown into a fight against 
both diseases along the same lines which have 
proved so effective in combating tuberculosis 
alone. 

The affiliation of these associations is nat- 
ural, according to a report recently prepared 
on the experiment, because heart disease and 
tuberculosis are similar in many respects. 

‘‘They frequently have their beginning in 
childhood; they develop slowly; they have 
symptoms in common; both may lie dormant 
for years; usually they reach their ¢ :max in 
the productive years of life, and they require 
similar methods of treatment.’’ 

Doctor Myers and Doctor John H. Peck, 
president of the Iowa Tuberculosis Association, 
visited county after county in an educational 
tour, telling lay and medical audiences how to 
avoid the ill-consequences of heart and lung 
troubles, and especially how to safeguard chil- 
dren against them. 

Recent outgrowths of this effort are the 
‘‘chest clinics,’” conducted on a purely Iowa 
plan, now being held over the state under the 
auspices of the county medical societies, at 
which both heart and lung sufferers are exam- 
ined. The clinics are held on Fridays in the 
different counties, and may be arranged upon 
written invitation from both the county medi- 





< 





cal society and the lay organization which pro- 
moted the sale of Christmas seals in the county. 
The expenses are defrayed from the seal sale 
fund, so that the counties which wish to may 
derive immediate returns from their efforts in 
this direction. 

The clinic is conducted as a méeting of the 
county médical society. A heart.and a lung spe- 
cialist attend—usually Doctor Myers and Doe- 
tor Peck, and they examine the suspected heart 
and tuberculous patients who are brought to 
the clinic by the local doctors. In this way, the 
doctor, in his regular practice, is assisted with 
his cases, and at the same time given instruc- 
tion in the diagndsis and treatment of the two 
diseases. Persons suffering from either heart 
or lung disease, who wish to get the benefit of 
a clinic examination, must first go to a physi- 
cian in the county and be referred by him. 

Besides the day of diagnosis and discussion 
with local doctors as to specific eases, the two 
specialists usually address a luncheon or dinner 
meeting of doctors, and often speak as well at 
public meetings, informing the people of the 
county of the health matters that every one 
ought to know. Any éounty in Iowa can have 
this exceptional education in the two diseases 
which kill more Iowans than the others com- 
bined, if the county medical society and the 
Christmas seal committee will get together and 
send the required written invitation to the 
Iowa Tuberculosis Association. 


S. U. I. Offers Special Course 


So great has been the interest aroused by 
this well organized and intensive effort, that 
last June the medical department of the State 
University of Iowa offered a special course for 
the doctors of the state in the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases of the heart and lungs. 

This is lowa’s answer to the increase in heart 
disease. But a tremendous task lies ahead in 
instructing the public in the simple precau- 
tions which will safeguard children as yet un- 
impaired. 

‘*T wish parents would realize the danger of 
diseased tonsils and decayed teeth,’’ says Doe- 
tor Myers—but it might as well be Doctor Peck, 
for they figure almost as greatly in bringing 
patients to his clinie as to the heart clinie. To 
continue—Doctor Myers again speaking: 
‘““These two things are among the worst ene- 
mies of childhood, for they afford, in the opin- 
ion of scientists, the portal of entry by which 
the first cause of heart disease enters the child’s 


you see. It comes as an after-ef fee 
of other diseases. And about %\) or 
90 per cent of the heart disease jy 
children is an after-effect of what 
we call the rheumatie diseases. 

‘“‘These are rheumatic fever, op 
rheumatism, recurrent tonsillitis. St. 
Vitus dance (chorea) and growing 
pains. We have never been able to 
isolate the germ that causes them, 
so that our theory js a little specu. 
lative, but all the evidence points so 
strongly to a germ as the originator 
of the rheumatie group, that we can 
figure this is the thing that happens, 

“‘Here is a child with diseased 
tonsils. He goes from one attack of 
tonsillitis to another, with colds sprinkled plen- 
tifully in between. His resistance is lowered so 
that he is increasingly susceptible to these at- 
tacks, and at the same time every attack leaves 
his tonsils in worse condition.’’ 

Along comes the germ, perceives the infected 
spot all ready and waiting for it, and moves 
in. At once it begins the manufacture of poi- 
sons, which eventually begin to move out thru 
the system of the child, either alone or escorted 
by several million germs. If the joints seem 
receptive, they locate there, and rheumatic fe- 
ver will result, or perhaps growing pains, These 
are really a form of rheumatism. If the nerves 
and brain suceumb most easily, St. Vitus dance. 
If the tonsils, recurrent tonsillitis. 

Once a case of rheumatic fever, in any of 
these guises, has established itself in the body, 
the heart itself will be very apt to be affected. 
Perhaps the condition will not develop for 
years, perhaps it will show itself soon. But no 
chances should be taken with decayed teeth or 
infected tonsils, for it is by this means that a 
great many of the Iowa children with heart 
disease incurred it. Furthermore, a child who 
has any sort of infection should recover com- 
pletely before he is allowed to exert himself. 





Treat Children in the Early Stages 


‘“‘Next after removing diseased tonsils as a 
precautionary measure is a reasonable isolation 
of rheumatie patients,’’ says Doctor Myers. 
‘*Third, as soon as rheumatic conditions devel- 
op in a child, whether as rheumatism, St. Vitus 
dance, growing pains or tonsillitis, he should 
have prompt medical attention. It is exceeding- 
ly important that these children be treated in 
the early stages and kept under medical ob- 
servation to prevent serious after-effects.’’ 

Diphtheria comes next on the list after the 
rheumatie group as a cause of heart disease, 
then scarlet fever and pneumonia, and to a 
lesser extent measles and influenza. As we have 
previously seen, inoculation with toxin-anti- 
toxin will prevent diphtheria, and the scarlet 
fever serum gives temporary immunization 
from that disease. ‘‘There. will be an appreci- 
able reduction in heart disease following the 
use of these newly developed preventive agen- 
cies,’’ says Doctor Myers. 

The actual treatment of heart.disease, once 
it has been contracted from any of the sources 
described, is, of course, in the hands of the 
physician, who should be appealed to the min- 
ute a condition of this (Concluded on page 3+) 
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Spending a Day at the Short Course 


TRIED a new plan at the Ames 

short course this year. Other years 
I have concentrated on farm manage- 
ment or poultry or farm crops or the 
corn show and put in most of my time 
at one place, hearing about one sub- 
ject. The first day this year I spent 
each of the six study periods in a dif- 
ferent department listening to a lec- 
ture or discussion of an entirely differ- 
It was a program that 
instructive and 


ent subject. 
turned out to be 
mighty enjoyable. 

I didn’t just wander about the cam- 
pus and drop into a different place 
each hour. I studied the program and 
selected what struck me as offering 
possibilities of hearing something new 
or novel. During the day I listened 
to talks on bees, high yielding corn, 
fattening calves, making hay, planting 
apples and selling poultry. The bee- 
keeping course offered a lecture on 
“Races of Bees,” from 9 to 10. I am 
no beekeeper—in fact, I didn’t know 
there were “races of bees.” Perhaps 
that is hardly true. I did know there 
were Italians (yellow-bellies) and na- 
tive or American (black) bees. 

It was an interesting hour. I heard 
that the so-called native bees were 
really imported along with the early 
settlers, from Holland, most likely. 
Italian bees, whose importation began 
about sixty or seventy-five years ago, 
are largely replacing the native bees 
in commercial apiaries. The speaker 
told about the Carneolian (gray) bees 
whose home is on the north slope of 
the Alps—very gentle and much more 
hardy than the Italian, tho little bred 
in this country. Then there is the 
Caucasian the Syrian and the Cyrian 
bees, named after the country that is 


Sampling the Farmers’ Week Program at Ames 


By JAY WHITSON 


their home. In closing the speaker 
said that the Italian bees had proved 
superior to the native bees and were 
doubtless the best bees for some parts 
of the United States. However, the 
best students of beekeeping were be- 
ginning to question whether they were 
adapted best to all parts of the United 
States. 


Few Apples Grown in lowa 

Professors Pickett and Nichols kept 
us busy the second hour trying to ab- 
sorb the facts dealing with growing 
apples in Iowa. I learned something. 
Did you know that Iowa produces less 
than half the amount of apples sold in 
the state? And it was news to me 
that Iowa is less seriously afflicted 
with insect and fungus pests than 
much of the area devoted to commer- 
cial orcharding. Mr. Nichols showed 
a chart with the distribution of new 
commercial orchards planted since 
1920. Harrison county leads_ with 
more than 20 per cent of the total 
acreage. Clinton followed with nearly 
17 per cent. Nearly all of the 3,000 
acres reported was in a few counties 
close by the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers plus the acreage close to Des 
Moines. 

The percentage planted to different 
varieties was given and suggestion 
made that perhaps some of the stand- 
ard older varieties were being neg- 
lected. This brought forth eager and 
earnest discussion by the apple grow- 
ers present that was ended only by 
the close of the period. 


An hour at the poultry farm was 
next. “Consumer Demand in Eggs and 
Poultry” was the topic. A New York 
City manager for a large chain of 
stores led the discussion. Nothing 
new or interest stirring occurred till 
one of the many produce house mana- 
gers asked a question about “drawn” 
poultry. Predictions that the practice 
of drawing poultry was coming in a 
hurry; that it would never come; that 
it would ruin prices to the producer; 
that it would increase consumption 
and raise prices, flew thick and fast. 
It reminded me of a similar gathering 
I attended eight or ten years ago when 
buying eggs on grade was mentioned. 

I have always thought that I had 
worked with alfalfa hay enough and 
read enough about it so no one could 
tell me anything new about it. I am 
not so sure after spending an hour 
with E. R. Henson and J. L. Adams. 
Hay raked into a loose windrow with 
a side-delivery shortly after cutting 
will cure practically as quickly as left 
in the swath. These men and others 
have proved this by numerous careful 
experiments. And the leaves are 
saved thereby. Henson has carried 
on experiments with salting hay and 
testing the temperatures of salted and 
unsalted hay put up under identical 
conditions. Once unsalted hay got 30 
degrees hotter than salted, but in the 
other tests the difference was only a 
few degrees, but always lower with 
salted hay. Hay always came out bet- 
ter colored when salted. 

Jim George, of Adams county, won 


the 1928 baby beef production contest 
with his calves weighing an average of 
1,117 pounds when 450 days old. He 
was at the short course and told ys 
about it. Nothing startling in his 
methods. Just a combination of 4 
good breeding herd, good feeding anq 
management by a good cattleman. He 
confessed that his feeding practice 
was just a little different than most. 
After the calves are on a full ration 
he feeds what grain the calves wil 
clean up twice a day but missed one 
feed a week. He thinks it keeps thejp 
appetite good. He believes he hag 
been troubled less with his calves go. 
ing off feed than most feeders in his 
community. His practice made me 
wonder if perhaps the omission of the 
Saturday night feed was not sound 
and desirable. It is good, sound prae. 
tice for horses on dry rations and 
heavy work. Why not for fattening 
steers? 

For my sixth period I had scheduled 
a lecture on “My Wild Flower Gar. 
den,” by F. C. Pellett, but at the lunch 
hours I ran across an old _ college 
friend, H. J. Shoemaker, whom I had 
not seen for over eleven years. He 
took in the hay making and baby beef 
hours with me. We decided to see the 
corn show instead of hearing about 
wild flowers. Like the bulk of the vis- 
itors in the armory, we spent our 
time looking at the corn yield end of 
the show instead of the “pretty” corn. 
Two hours is utterly inadequate to 
study the corn yield test show. But 
even a couple of hours convinces one 
that it isn’t always the corn with the 
largest ears that yields best. But 
there is some connection between 
“heft” for size and yield. 


Activities of the Young Folks 


News From Four-H Clubs and the Lone Scouts 


F YOU want your local Four-H Club 

meetings to be rip-roaring affairs, 
full of pep from beginning to end, try 
an organization contest. This is the 
advice of John Quist, assistant state 
club leader at Iowa State College. 

First, says Mr. Quist, choose up 
sides, with the president of the club 
acting as the leader of one group and 
the vice-president as the leader of the 
other. Then draw up an iron-clad 
agreement as to the penalty to be paid 
by the losing group. 

To aid clubs in staging such a con- 
test, Mr. Quist suggests the following 
scale of points by which each side will 
be stored and the winning group final- 
ly selected. 


Scale of points— Points 
Full attendance at meetings........... 50 
For each absence (deduct)...........006 5 
Each member making county judg- 
SCR BOI: capcraisictinnsnaeteteticttias 25 
Each member making the judging 
BRS x ccsscciiank inspsnatdnsasaxensanmcoponcebbesse 15 
Each member making the demon- 
BEOREAA ROR “ciccsiccccicomnmnncn 25 
Each member making local club 
GEMONSEVALION: TOBM cicicccccsnscccsaresees ae 


For each champion ribbon won........ 25 


For each first (blue ribbon)............ 20 


FOr Cach SCCONG ceccccccccsccscccsees ime 
POE ROT GREG a stercdcccatecmnixe eeeses 12 
POP ACR TOUT: acoisisesicctsccxnesnsiowsonns 9 
For each member attending county 
RISE? cece ote clea to tet So ee a 5 
For each member taking part in 
local Farm Bureau meeting.......... 5 
Each member in high five, county 
ent GORbORE: .c.ccicsiccasuccctaiaus 25 
For each new member enrolled by 
CRD SBMA OR csiicicissisciskcessconssteucsonen 20 


Deduct 50 points for each member 
who drops out. 


Mr. Quist is confident that this sort 
of a contest could be used successfully 
by many local clubs to aid in building 


up a more perfect attendance at the 
regular meetings. 


Dickinson county held its first an- 
nual Four-H Club banquet at Milford 
on Jan. 26, 1929, with an attendance of 
175 club members, parents and busi- 
ness men. In view of the zero weath- 
er, the attendance speaks well for the 
enthusiasm of Four-H Club boosters. 
Mrs. Grant Lynn, county chairman, re- 
ported that with nine active clubs in 
Dickinson county, the Four-H girls’ 
club work had increased 50 per cent 
over the previous year’s record. 

The activities of the girls’ clubs in 
Dickinson county have centered 
around the home furnishing project. 
With only one year of project help 
their state fair demonstration team 
won honorable mention, the house fur- 
nishing unit exhibited at the national 
Four-H Club congress and brought 
home a blue ribbon, and Evelyn Kidd, 
to whom the unit belonged, placed sec- 
ond in the home furnishing judging 
contest held there. Mrs. Lynn pre- 
sented Evelyn with a silver medal 
given by the International Livestock 
Show in recognition of her judging 
ability. 

Dickinson county boys’ clubs have 
also forged ahead in activities. The 
baby beef club has increased its en- 
rollment 300 per cent. The boys’ judg- 
ing team won first in the state, second 
at Mason City and second at the Wa- 
terloo show. 


As a climax to his five years of club 
work, Laurence Aves, Melbourne, was 
selected as the outstanding club boy 
in Marshall county. This honor was 
conferred upon him on January 23 
when the Great Western agricultural 
train stopped in Marshalltown. 


Altho other Four-H Club boys had 
been more successful in the show-ring 
with their stock, Aves was presented 
the gold medal because of his qualities 
of leadership and activities in his local 
club. The runner-up to Avés was Alan 
Packer, of Clemons. 

In spite of inclement weather, more 
than 100 persons from various parts 
of Marshall county were present to 
take a hand in recognizing the leaders 
in Four-H Club work. 


“Our club work enables us to have 
good times together and at the same 
time we learn to do something inter- 
esting and worth while,” writes La- 


vinia North, secretary of the Jolly 
Workers’ Club of Crawford county, 
Iowa. Their club was organized in 


March, 1928 (they'll have a birthday 
soon, won’t they?) and theirs was the 
club in Crawford county to send a 
winning demonstration team to the 
state fair last fall. The two girls, 
Myra Hagge and Bernice Algoe, will 
receive a free trip to the Four-H Club 
conference at Ames this spring as a 
result of their demonstration. 

The Jolly Workers have made a sun- 
burst quilt. That sounds like a splen- 
did bit of cooperation and as if every 
member was an active, working mem- 
ber. 





Seven boys living near Story City 
set themselves up as livestock breed- 
ers last week when they went in a 
body to the farm of G. M. Malmin, 
near Story City, and purchased nine 
gilts and one proved sow, all bred for 
March or April farrowing. 

According to present plans the boys 
intend to meet at least once each 
month to talk over their problems and 
experiences as livestock breeders with 


E. E. Mayhew, vocational education 
instructor in Story City high school. 
Members of the club are as follows: 
Raymond Kammin, Leslie Hoverstein, 
Otis Frette, Louis Sinn, Clarence Hove 
and Leroy Nelson. The boys all are 
students in the Story City high school. 


Last summer a great many of your 
clubs had already begun making plans 
to raise money to attend the Four-H 
conference at Ames this year. We 
think an exchange of ideas as to just 
how you've been raising conference 
money would be interesting, don’t you? 
If you have done it or are doing it, 
won't you tell us about it? 


Vernon Wertz, one of our Lone 
Scouts in Nebraska, offered a medal to 
the Nebraska Scout who made the 
most advance in Scouting. The offer 
was open to all LSD Scouts in the 
state. He has just advised us that 
the award was won by Albert Johnson, 
of Oshkosh. We extend Scout John 
son our heartiest congratulations. 

Lone Scout Wertz tells us also that 
the tribe paper award of Region 8 
went to the Jayhawk News, published 
by Homer Hatch, who is getting out 
a most interesting paper for the Lone 
Scouts. Two similar awards will be 
made at the close of 1929. 


The vocational homemaking class of 
Rippey Consolidated school won fourth 
place in a national canning contest. 
Forty dollars in cash and one gross 
of E. Z. Atlas jars were awarded the 
class -in recognition of their work. 
Prizes of $100, $80 and $60 went to 
high schools in Townville, Pa., Aber- 
deen, Miss., and Birchwood, Tenn., re- 
spectively. For the twelve varieties 
of canned goods required, the Rippey 
girls exhibited carrots, beets, pork, 
orange marmalade, cranberry jelly, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Your poultry profits next 
fall and winter, depend 
largely upon your baby 
*| chick purchases. Don’t 
take chances. Concen- 
trate your buying with 
reliable producers. 













































Buy Your Baby Chicks 
From Dependable Sources 


Did you ever stop to think of all the advantages 
of buying your baby chicks from dependable 
hatcheries? There is a real difference in the 
methods used in hatching and selling chicks. 


Be sure the hatchery you patronize gets its eggs 
from a flock that has been culled as to breed, 
health, vigor, age and maturity. Its care and 
housing should be supervised so as to keep the 
hens healthy and laying eggs that will hatch a 
high percentage of vigorous, good-sized chicks. 


Feeding, also, is being regulated by the good 
hatcherymen. Ifthey do not prescribe in detail 
the feeding arrangements they at 





Dependable hatcheries buy their eggs from flocks 
that meet these requirements of careful inspect- 
ing and culling, proper housing and feeding, and 
rigid testing for disease. 


After assuring yourself of all of these things, take 
the next step. Buy from hatcheries that give dependable 
and satisfactory service, in addition to furnishing healthy, 
vigorous chicks. You will find them advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


For the protection of Wallaces’ Farmer readers, 
the greatest care is used in accepting all advertis- 
ing that appears in itscolumns. You can order 

from advertisers in Wallaces’ 








least recommend correct rations. 


Hatcherymen know that healthy 
flocks, free of bacillary white diar- 
rhea, roup, tuberculosis or other 
diseases, produce eggs that hatch 
a greater numbe. of vigorous 
chicks that live and thrive. 


of baby chicks, 








After you have bought healthy, vigorous 
chicks, the next essential is proper care 
and housing. Be sure that you keep them 
dry and warm, and yet expose them to 
plenty of sunshine. 
brooder house is a big factor in your 
future poultry profits. 
pends on the right start. 
of Wallaces’ Farmer will contain many 
helpful suggestions on the proper housing 


The right kind of 


Farmer and know that they will 
live up to their promises in every 
respect. Read the baby chick ad- 
vertising in each issue, both dis- 
play and classified, and see the 
large variety of breeds offered at 
attractive prices. OUR GUAR- 
ANTEE PROTECTS YOU. 


Everything de- 
Future issues 
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UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill 

it may not appear in five years, but 

it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 

are known for their lasting qualities. 

There are plenty of them which have 

been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before, Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm.machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





REC US PAT oe 





HORSE DISC HARROW 


Every Feature You Would Have 
In a Harrow 

Even depth of cultivation under 

positive control at all times by 


convenient foot lever. No stop- 
ping for adjustments—no springs 
to weaken or break. Electrically 
heat-treated steel discs. Adjust- 
able, spring steel scrapers. Dirt- 
proof bearings. Steel stub pole 
serves for all hitches. Forged 
steel parts instead of castings. 
Rivets wherever possible. Sub- 
stantial, durable, easy running 
and easy to handle. Sizes from 





4 to 10 feet—2, 3 and 4-horse 
hitch. 
Also, Spring and Spike Tooth 


and Horse and Tractor Dise Har- 
rows—Cultivators—Rotary Hoes 
~Pulverizers and other Tillage 
Tools. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
Gentlemen: Send me complete 
information about the “H” Dise 
Harrow and your complete catalog. 





THE RODERICK LEAN CO, 
Dept. 15, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Full stocks also carried at 
T. G. Northwali Co., Omaha, Nebraska 
Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Galva, IH. 
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\ JASHINGTON, D. C.—Something’s 
going on behind the bushes down 
here that has the earmarks of the for- 
mation of the Hoover farm relief 
program. 
Revolving and centering around Rep- 


| resentative Franklin W. Fort, of New 


Jersey, a close personal friend of 
Hoover and one who disagreed with 


| those who favored the McNary-Haugen 
| bills, quite a lot of action is observed 


which appears to be preliminary to the 
main bout, which will come when the 
special session gets under way. 

Those who have been meeting with 
Fort and others of the Hoover group 
have been largely those representa- 
tives of farmers’ cooperative organiza- 
tions that did not take part in the 


| fight for surplus-control legislation. 


These leaders are privately express- 
ing the view that now that the equali- 


| 


suring Out a Farm Bill 


Officers of Cooperatives Consulted on Hoover Program 


which was quietly held, was to create 
a new national organization similar to 
the now non-operating American Coun- 
cil of Cooperatives. Formation of such 
an organization would bring into the 
legislative picture a group that has 
been badly disorganized since the 


' council broke up. 


| further 


zation fee is at least temporarily side- | 


tracked, they are free to advance cer- 

tain ideas which may become incorpo- 

rated in the Hoover farm program. 
An arrangement for government 


| loans for buying plants and physical 





equipment, including machinery for 
making by-products as a means of alle- 
viating the-damage of recurrent sur- 
pluses, is one of those ideas. 
Strange to say, these men, who in- 
clude managers and officers of cooper- 
atives that handle cotton, fruits and 
vegetables, livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts, seem not to be in favor of a large 
appropriation from the federal treas- 
ury for stabilizing markets. They 
view this as governmental speculation. 
But perhaps it is too soon to try to as- 
certain what is in the minds of the 
cooperative leaders. The point is that 
they are being consulted freely by rep- 
resentatives of Hoover, and the deduc- 


tion is that herein may lie the core | 


of the Hoover farm relief plan. 
It is known that while Hoover was 
in town, one of his representatives at- 


tended a meeting of managers and of- | 





Farm organizations presented a unit- 
ed front before the house ways and 
means committee in asking for tariff 
increases on a comprehensive list of 
farm products and by-products. Act- 
ing as centralizer of all requests from 
various farm groups, Chester Gray, 
Washington representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
gave detailed information concerning 
122 farm commodities and related 
products which he declared needed 
protection. The National 
Grange and the Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union joined in the 
demand. 

That the Farm Bureau recognizes 
the inadequacy of the tariff as a means 
of protection on _ surplus- produced 
erops like corn, wheat, cotton, oats, 
rye, barley, buckwheat, tobacco and 
hay, as well as on pork, was empha- 
sized by Gray in presenting the tariff 
argument to the committee. 

“We need additional legislation for 
the surplus-produced crops,” Gray de- 
clared, “and my humble prophecy is 
that we are going to get it.” 





A tin can came in Congressman L. J. 


| Dickinson’s mail the other day. It 
| was sent him by C. A. Underberg, of 





ficers of leading cooperative organiza- | 


tions, such as the American 
Growers’ Exchange, the National Live- 
sstock Producers’ Association and the 


Cotton | 
' farmers of 


Bode, Iowa, who called attention to 
the label which disclosed that the can 
contained corned beef from Argentina. 
The beef was bought in a store in 
Bode in the heart of the country’s 
beef and hog-producing country. Dick- 
inson showed it to the ways and means 
committee as Exhibit A of an instance 
of where the tariff may be helpful. 





Nearly one-third of the two million 
the country who are en- 
gaged in cooperative buying and sell- 







































































California fruit marketing organiza- ing are members of farmers’ elevator 
tions. One object of this meeting, | associations, it is shown by a recent 
COMMERCIAL CORN WINNINGS AT AMES 
NORTHERN COMMERCIAL’ 

_ Sa 
ae = Se 
N 22) 22) sé 
Name a5 | 2 Ss ‘ 
- 2 | ~¥ Bl] os N 
SO! o 2 Ses % = 
Bel eel] aa Ay 
1. John Heuck, Everly .............. : : 16.9 | 52.5 6 |$10.00 
2. A. B. Rosenbergh, Estherville 17.0 | 54.3 B 8.00 
3. R. Christianson, Ringsted. ................. «| 274 | 694 39 6.00 
4. Arthur-L. Look, Lu Verne «0.0.0... 18.9 | 523 | 2 4.00 
NORTH- CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
1. - Hans ( ‘’. Hansen, | ‘Tda Grove ............000 ovstenovetnes| SO | SEM 4 | 10.00 
SOUTH- CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
1. William Radebaugh, Rippey .............. eg ine 15.5 | 55.5 | 1.1 | 10.00 
2. Harold MiblaoW, MGOTRGAG .......0cccsccicpccscccccssevessscces re ae oe te a Sen 8.00 
8. John Glenny, Missouri Valley EGS | GES bccn 6.00 
4. George Steen, West Liberty at AFL | 68S 2 4.00 
5. Reank Truvks; Coon Gapids ......5.....<ilccccscccoecns 17.2 | 651 2 3.00 
6. Paul Smith, Center Junction .o.....05..:.ccc..ehecessssce (Me ie a5 Sy ee 2.00 
7. Lewis Morris, Grimes 172 1-665 2.8 1.00 
8. Allen Bull, Coon 1 Rapids ........-eseeesisrsssscsnssneessesees 18.1 | 52.5 8 | 1.00 
SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
1. Stuart Blank, Coin .............. AIT EHTS ey apne “15.5 | 57.0 3.7 | 10.00 
AE NEBIGRR BUA RURO siss. Scccckavcesnsds sespecsbacqctgeevosses | 15.8 | 54.6 1.7 8.00 
SiR a Oy se ccc eee | 16.2 | 55.8 6.0 6.00 
AE, BAD eUee, AGIARAG ooo ca. nccsscsccedsosesiesecpasensesceseva | 16.2 | 53.1 1.9 4.00 
5. James Tunnicliff, Shemandoah ...............c:cceeseeee | 16.5 | 55.6 2.0 3.00 
6; J. N. Pema, CRPMNS ocsescos.cscescevscssessesescsnssccseveszzef MAC) PTO BOBS lercomasnet ee 
F.. 3 ME Phensleieh BianGRard q.......0sccsvsisccescccssosenets 17.3 | 54.8 3.4 1.00 
BN NN ig scans ca vas soco cts to sssosckepenenseaans \ 27.3} 642 1 19 1.00 
NORTHERN COMMERCIAL—WHITE 
1, Ais Debora, BES Breghonire:: [16.5 | 534 |) 3 | 10.00 
GRAND CHAMPION COMMERCIAL 
William Radebaugh & Sons, Rippey, Iowa. 
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report of the Department of Agric 
ture. Another fifth belong to coopera. 
tive creameries, cheese factories o, 
milk-marketing associations. Nearly 
150,000 are in cotton cooperatives, 50, 


| 000 in poultry organizations and 25,099 
| in wool pools. 


Members of coopera. 
tives are most numerous in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, New York 
and the stateS along the Pacific coast, 


Representative Dickinson is being 
mentioned for secretary of agriculture 
as a man who could ‘harmonize the 
conflicting views on farm relief that 
are now beginning to break onto the 
surface, following a submerging after 
the election last November. This post 
is reported from Miami to be the only 
one not yet disposed of by Hoover, 
Lack of concerted effort in behalf of 
any one man from the midwest ig 
likely to mean that Jardine will be re. 
tained. 





Direct Buying a Bad Thing 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It seems a shame that one large 
group of people has to sell its product 
at a less-than-production-cost price, 
That is what the hog raiser is doing. 
It happened last year, and again this 
year, for an uncalled for reason, con- 
sidering the prices paid by the con- 
sumer for meat from these hogs. In 
America we don’t have to put up with 
these conditions if the producers of 


| hogs will wake up to the fact that man- 


ufacturers of goods set their price at 


| the factory, plus a gogd profit, and 
oR 


they get it. 

For better prices for these hogs, it 
seems the first attack should be where 
these prices are made, and that the di- 
rect buying of hogs by the so-called’ 
big packers is a bad thing. I under- 
stand that there are in the state of 
Iowa thirty-six concentration points 
at which these packers buy hogs with- 
out competition. 

When is the price fixed at these 
concentration points and how many 
men and who fixes it? Isn’t it true 
every hog bought at these points takes 
that much competition out of a com- 
petitive price fixing market? By do- 
ing direct buying, the big packers can 
lay back “inactive,” as market reports 
often state, until shipping orders are 
filled, then take the rest at their own 
price, thereby controlling the price and 
fixing it at the concentratjon points. 

It is only with profits that we can 
long endure. When we have clear 
money to spend, paying our debts and 
buying new things for the farms, we 
will be good customers again. 

STOCK MAN. 


Peoria County, Illinois. 


A Problem in Land Values 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Mr. Kaiser says land-values are still 
too high, and will be until land is 
around $100 per acre and the rent $6 
to $7 per acre. 

A hundred-dollar-per-acre farm rent- 
ing at $7 per acre would give the 
owner 4% per cent on his investment, 
provided he has no mortgage debt on 
it. If he has a mortgage to the amount 
of $25 per acre at 5% per cent, it 





| would reduce the interest on his own 


investment to 42-5 per cent. If his 
mortgage is one-half, or $50 an acre at 


| 5% per cent, the interest on his own 
| investment would be reduced to 31% 


per cent. The tax per acre at $1.35, 
insurance and upkeep at $1.15, totals 
2.50. Rent paid being $7, subiracting 
the $2.50 from the $7 leaves $4.50 as 
interest. 

We might say if land had no value 


, at all without: improvement, a farm 





might possibly be rented from $4 to 
$6 an acre. But in many cases the 
cost of improvements amount to over 
$50 an acre and the interest on this at 
5 per cent is $2.50, taxes and mainte- 
nance $2.50, amounting to $5 per acre. 

So it can be seen there would be 
nothing to pay any interest on, on the 
land. 

M. P. LARSEN. 
Iowa. 
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This 


Goodrich Giant — 


measures months of wear in 
minutes of whirling action 


Bend — twist — stretch ma rub — pound! All the 
friction and the thousand strains that you would 
give to a rubber boot or overshoe in months of 
roughest wear are given by testing machines 


SECTION of the rubber that 

makes the sole and heel of a 
boot is put into one machine. It is 
rubbed to and fro at terrific speed. 
Not a hundred times an hour, as you 
might rub it in use. But a hundred 
times a minute! 

A strip of the rubber that makes 
the leg of the boot is stretched— 
stretched — stretched. This is to 
make sure it is really “rubbery ”— 
elastic yet strong. In a few seconds 
it is given more pulling and stretch- 
ing than you would give it in a 
month. 

Another piece of rubber such as 
goes into the toe and instep is twisted 
—bent—twisted again and again, 
until it’s strained far more in ten 
minutes than you would strain it in 
ten months. 


You would be astonished at these 
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ALLEL 


A favorite with 
farmers — thts 
brown Goodrich 
boot with white 
sole. Sizes, boys? 
to men’s. All 





-" C7 


This sturdy Norka comes 7" 
in black with white or - 
brown sole. Unrivaled for 
heavy wear. 


in our factory, in hours —even in minutes! 


tests. It’s as if a giant farmer put) 
on a pair of Goodrich boots and— 
like the giant who walked seven’ 
leagues at a step—strode through a 
whole year’s wear in a single short 
afternoon. 


aA Dr 


These tests assure you of good value 
when you buy Goodrich footwear. 
Look for the name Goodrich. It is 
plainly stamped on all our boots, 
overshoes and rubbers—the honor 
mark of a great company. 

From sturdy boots, overshoes and 
work-rubbers for men and boys to 
dainty stylish Zippers and rubbers 
for women and girls, the Goodrich 
line of tested rubber footwear meets 
the needs of every member of your 
family. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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RUBBER FOOTWEAR FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 








These strong, comfortable all- 
rubber overshoes come in all 


sizes with 4, 5 or 6 buckles. 
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Thousands of hog and poultry raisers back us up in the above 


statement. They say, it pays to give Dw and chicks THE 
RIGHT START, which means warm, dry, sanitary houses— 
The Champion kind,—You can raise —— every pig or 
chick with less work and care with Champion Houses. Look LF 
over the features and construction of these houses, 
answer your housing problems 100% whether you own or 
rent your place. 4 

Champion Houses meet every condition, every requirement 
of experts on McLean or other systems of sanitation. They . 
last longer. Are used every day In the year. Easier to erect a - 
and move. Best of all, they pay for themselves with extra ; epee e 
pigs or chicks then return big profits every year afterward. 
Champion Houses are sold direct to farmers so that the 
prices can be made lower. They cost less than you could 
buy the lumber for. Unvestl- 
gate Champion Houses and 
the profits they bring for 
you, now. Write for our 
free catalog ay. 
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i 
4 AND 6 PENS 
There is a size Cham- 
pic 3 Heated Flos House 
to fit every raiser, 
and saat Big, 









’ 
roomy pens. Pig brood- 
er in the center, acces- 
sible for all pens. Saves 
pigs. Saves labor. 
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precThat 


All uncertainty is removed from farrowing in February 

and March. Early Htters grow like ‘‘May” pigs. Chilled or 
smothered pigs are almost unknown. Wormy pigs are 

{ ; Po eliminated. You save work, time and trouble. All bee 
ae betel cause of the Champion Round Heated Hog House. 
6 ; % The house that fits the needs of both renters and 
= owners. It solves the housing problem for hog rais- 


= <a ers everyhere under all conditions. 
CHAMPION 









































ee 
Hoe Feever | Ghampion Hog House 
New, round construction, 100% Profitable from farrowing to market and breeding 


Tain-proof trough covers. Ad- 
ustable for different feeds. 
Jandies two to three feeds at 


time. The McLean system brought a demand for the Cham- 
pion because it is not only movable and sectional, but also 
ebsolutely permanent. Made of creosote-oil-filled lumber that 
never rots or needs painting. Built round. Simple gate con- 
struction makes four or six big pens on inside around a pig 
ey dF, A. brooder. Pigs *thrive regardless of bad weather. Ventilation 
Hage Bete fine Mester che fills the entire house with fresh air but eliminates drafts. Roof 
greatest self-feeder ever in- end side wall windows bring sunshine te every pen. 

vented. Three. sizes. Made Gates and brooder are easily removed after farrowing for 
of heary galvanized steel and housing Seat or .~ on ~ . 
creosote-oil-filled lumber _ to ampion Hog Houses are erent, better, bigger money- 
eh ~ D ae makers use designed and built by farm equipment experts 
erful satiatartion. who have been helping farmers for twenty years. If you want 
for catalog, fully describ- to make more money with hogs, raise larger pigs, have ton 
ing this great feeder. Its litters ready for market six weeks earlier, investigate the 
great Champion Hog House. Made in 2 sizes. 
“a 


BIG CATALOG FREE 


ai Write today for complete catalog on Cham- 
Z pion products. Mention the equipment 
’ " you are interested in for spe- 

) cial price and special propo- 
i sition to those ordering early. 
Get busy — Now — today. 
Our factory is working to 
capacity—orders are filled as 


fame time, Gravity_ action 
eliminates clogging. _ Easy to 
fill Saves feed. Lets pigs 
balance their own ration. 
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\N 1 Western 
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105 11th St., Dee Moines,Iowa 
Dept. 105 Springfield, Ohio 
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Three-in-One 
Poultry House 


Saves chicks at brooding time. 
Helps them grow fast into broilers 
and layers. Increases Egg Produc- 
tion in the fall and winter when 
eggs are high. Used every day in 
the year and worth three times its 
price. Users agree it is the World’s 
Greatest for raising chicks. No 
other house ever built offers the 
advantages and features of the 
Champion. Makes it easy to raise 
practically every chick. It is 
warmer because held tight with 
steel silo hoops. It has no cold, 
damp corners for chicks to pile up 
in and die becausé it is built round. 
It is absolutely sanitary because 


























Now Buys This 


CHAMPION 


Brocder House 

































Built round, warm, well MJ portable and creosoted or painted. 
ventilated and lighted. Just §§ Easily erected or moved. 
the size for small poultry Lighting and ventilation are best 
raisers. The biggest bargain Hever. Warm, easily equipped with 


in our history. Easily moved. 
n sections. Also fine 
ing a small flock. 
Sie ations given in the 
Champion catalog, write for 
mR today. IT’S FREE. 


roosts and nest for more winter 
eggs. Chicks saved pay for it the 
first year. Made in three sizes, up 
to 1,400 chick capacity. Write for 
construction features, low prices 
and terms. 


























Looking East From India 


Dethi, Benares, Calcutta—and Then Where? 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


Ww HAD seen the Taj Mahal and 
everything else worth seeing in 
Agra, India. 
and how? 

In general our idea was this: We 
would go on across the Indian penin- 
sula to Calcutta or some place in the 
Bay of Bengal. If you don’t know 
where that is look it up on a map. 
Then, if we could, we would go over- 
land across Burma, loiter along the 
Road to Mandalay and figure out how 
to get over to China and the Pacific 
slope. . 

We thought of several possibilities, 
until most of them were explained to 
us as absolute impossibilities instead. 
There are a lot of things tht can’t be 
done, it seems, in the tropics. We 
would suggest a route or plan that 
sounded most interesting indeed, only 
to have a lifting of our listeners’ eye- 
brows indicate that there might be 
some question about it. Inquiry and 
investigation usually proved that our 
idea was really entirely out of the 
question. 

Not that we were easily discouraged. 
We had crossed the continent of Af- 
rica on motorcycles against the ad- 
vice of everyone who knew a thing 
about it, and I might hint now that we 


Where should we go now, 


ers were as unwelcome as they were 
in Tibet. Jim, of course, said that wag 
the way he was going. I never make 
up my mind firmly so far ahead; } 
would wait and see. 

Another suggestion, a sort of com: 
promise on the above, was a motorey. 
cle or auto trip thru northern Burma 
and Siam to China and then on out tg 
Shanghai. The principal objection to 
this was that there were several hun. 
dred miles of jungle, much of it moup. 
tainous, and no roads—and then Ching 
again with the fondness of her bandits 
for foreigners to capture and hold for 
ransom. 

There was always the sea route 
from Calcutta around the Malay pen 
insula via Singapore and then up thry 
the China Sea to Shanghai. but every. 
one goes that way, and ocean travel 
isn’t particularly interesting in itself, 
Besides, it was only an inch or so on 
the map from Rangoon over to the 
Pacific slope in Siam. We could walk 
perhaps, or ride a motorcycles 

I was strong for a visit to some cozy 
little South Sea island where we could 
sleep under the palm trees and fight 
sharks from outrigger canoes and live 
on cocoanuts and raw fish and cool 
| trade winds. = 

















Bathing in the Ganges at Benares. 


eventually did get across the Pacific 
slope of Asia by a route that we had 
been warned against, and warned 
wisely. But the fact that a person 
can do one thing when people say it 
can’t be done does not mean that he 


|} can snap his fingers at judgment and 
' advice and 


do anything he pleases. 
And this is especially true in the 
tropics. 

On this same route we picked up a 
fellow white man who had undertaken 
to defy the tropics. We salvaged what 
was left of him and got him into safe- 
ty. Months afterward we learned that 
he had gone his own way again, and 
relief came this time, only in time to 
bury him. But that’s a story for a 
later chapter. 


“Where Do We Go From Here?” 


One of the “possible” routes was 
this: We would go up to northern 
India where the boundary line, the ice 
walls of the Himalayas, climbs up to 
Tibet, the roof of the world, and then 
proceed on across that forbidden land 
to China and eventually to Shanghai 
and Hong Kong. 

Tibet, of course, is forbidden to for- 
eign travelers. Besides, even if the 
central government and the fierce 
tribesmen as well had especially invit- 
ed us, we were yet barred at that time 
of the year by the icy fastnesses and 
the blizzard-bound mountain passes of 
that huge frozen plateau. And beyond 
that would be a few thousand miles of 
war-torn China where white foreign- 


But in any case we must go east. al- 
ways east. We had left Nebraska. go 
| ing east; we had left New York, going 
east, and were continuing east on Co- 
lumbus’ theory that if we could keep 
it up long enough, eventually we 
would get right back to Lincoln, Neb. 
again. 

We took the train to Delhi, intend 
ing to buy a good eastbound motorcy- 
‘cle there and ride it as far as it wowd 
go. We also wanted to see the famous 
Iron Pillar at Delhi which is supposed 
to be one of the most curious antiqui- 
ties in all India. 

The iron pillar is really nothing 
much to look at, simply a solid shaft 
of wrought iron about twenty feet hig 
and sixteen inches in diameter. But 
this old iron pillar, bearing six lines of 
Sanskrit poetry to prove it, has been 
standing there for nearly 1,000 years— 
| and hasn’t rusted yet! Modern engt 
neers have analyzed clippings of this 
remarkable pillar and have found it te 
be 99.7 per cent pure iron. Entirely 
unpainted, it withstood, rust proof, @ 
thousand years of that tropical Indian 
climate. 


No Motorcycles to Be Had 


Delhi is a city of over 300,000 peo 
ple, the capital of India, and the fourth 
city in that great peninsula, and yet 
we couldn’t find a single second-hand 
motorcycle with side car for sale iD 
town. We considered cheap second 
| hand cars until we found-that a three 





year-old flivver would cost at least’ 
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pot in Delhi in April to think of bicy- 
cles. when the whole government 
Jeaves that sweltering old city every 
year about the first of April and moves 
to Simla in the hills. 

In desperation we bought third class 
tickets on the clattering, crowded rail- 
road again and started for Benares 
and Calcutta. 


cred city of all the sacred Hindu 
shrines. It is located on the holy | 
filthy Ganges at its holiest and filthi- | 
est spot. 

Benares is a city of about 200,000 
population but hundreds of thousands 
of Hindus visit the city every year, 
coming as religious pilgrims, some- | 


times 100,000 or more in a single day. 


And since whoever bathes in the Gan- | 


ges river at Benares and drinks the 
filiiy water from this cesspool of the 


nation is cured of his ills, the worst af- 
flicted people of all India flock to Be- 
nares and the Holy Ganges, especially 
since Whoever dies im Benares goes 
straight to heaven. 


The resulting condition, then, is that 
all the maladies of the most diseased 


country in the world center in this one 
city which has become a clearing | 
house for cholera and all contagious 
disses. | 


And into this river wade thousands 
of Hindus daily, all bathing their sores 
and afflicted bodies together in the 
sluzzish, putrid waters and carrying 
out huge earthen jars on their heads 
for drinking and cooking in their 
homes. 

It shouldn’t take one long to get 
enough of Benares and we went on to 
Ca'cutta, the second largest city in the 
whole British Empire. With the mem- 
ory of Benares still as fresh in our 
minds as anything so foul could be, we 
visited the Kali Ghat in Calcutta, one 
of the most famous, or infamous, of 
all the Hindu temples. An American 
missionary with whom we stopped in 
Caicutta let us take one of his “bear- 
ers” or servants as a guide and inter- 
preter. 

Lining both sides of the street lead- 
ing into this Kali Ghat, were solid | 
ranks of beggars, elbow to elbow, 
some blind, some lepers, some paral- | 
yzed, some epileptic, some with a | 
withered arm or a shrunken limb, all 
diseased and all begging. A starving 
but bejeweled little girl mother of 
twelve or fourteen years, clasping a 
shriveled old-faced baby girl in her 
cotton shawl, showed how the race 
and the beggars are kept perpetual. 
If vou go back in fourteen years, you 
will probably see that same baby girl, 
herself with a baby, there, holding a 
wooden begging bowl before the gates 
of the Kali Ghat. 

Inside we were besieged by those 
who tried to sell us damp flowers, gold 
tinsel and other offerings for the gods. 
The poor and beggars were buying, to 
appease these gods—and the priests 
who sold. We wanted to see this de- 
ity and there she was, the goddess 
Kali; dedicated to blood and human 
destruction. This hideous creature 
has four hands; one holds a human 
head, one cups dripping blood, another 
a knife, and the fourth is empty, men- 
acing. Not a very Christlike attitude, | 
I thought, and wondered if our guide, 
the missionary’s bearer, didn’t think 





A priest dragged in a struggling, ter- 
Tified goat, fastened its head in the 
crotch of a split post, and there in 
the open crowded court, a second 
priest lifted a huge knife and cleft its 
throat with one blow. Blood gushed 
forth upon the fly-blown filth about 
the post and an old woman ran up ac- 
tually to lap the warm blood from the 
ground that they might have a child 
—another child to rear in such a land! 
Even the surly dogs that slunk about 
and dodged blows to lick the bloody 
Dot were evil looking and diseased. 
Every five or ten minutes on some spe- 
cial days a goat or kid, furnished by 
the pilgrims, is killed in this manner, 
we were told. ~ 

The carcass is salvaged in a corner 








Benares is the most sa- | 
| dentally, they are offered Christianity, 





whacked off and sold to Hindu zealots 
who wish to take this sacred meat to 
their sick at home. 3 

We went back to the missionary’s 
house and saw a school in operation, 
a school much as we have them here. 
Scores of boys were there, neat, clean 
and orderly. They live in sanitary 
dormitories, crude but clean. Inci- 


but it is not forced upon them. 
Naturally, as they drift away from 


| the curse of the holy cow, the filth of 


the Hindu temples, and the unclean 
teachings of their fathers, many 





| 
| 


of | 
| them find they have drifted away from | 


Hinduism, but how to live and learn | 


comes first. After seeing the need 
demonstrated in every sick, old face in 
India, and then seeing these few strag- 


gling schools teaching the few young | 


folks that they can reach, I decided 


| 


again that the nickels I had spent for | 


missionaries were probably as well 
spent as some that had gone for other 
things. 

At Calcutta we decided to go to Dar- 
jeeling, in northern India, and have a 
look at Mount Everest, the highest 
peak in the world. 





“Horse Thief Town” 


| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Have enjoyed the story, “Horse Thief 


Town.” I recall stories of horse thiev- 


ing and counterfeiting told in my boy- | 


hood days. 

During a day’s drive some twenty 
years ago or more my uncle, A. J. Mil- 
ler, told me the following incident. 

Mr. Miller was living at the time, 
perhaps sixty years ago, on Grand- 
father Sensebaugh’s farm near Ross- 
ville, Allamakee county, twelve miles 
from the Mississippi. One day in the 
fall a pretty chestnut mare strayed 


into their yard. As there was noth- 
ing like her in the neighborhood, they 
put her in the barn and after a time 


| advertised her. However, they hitched 


her up and dreve her. 

When snow came they made a sled 
and Aunt Margaret drove the mare to 
that. Towards spring two men came 
to their place and identified the mare. 
She was a racing mare belonging to 
one of the men, whose home was in 
Minnesota. They were astonished 
that a woman had heen driving the 
beast, for she had never been driven 
and they 
would have strung the fragments of 
the sled along the road. 


wotld have supposed she | 





They believed some thief had ridden | 


| the mare to the Mississippi for a quick | 


getaway and turned her loose, or had 
lost her there. The owner paid the 
charges on the mare and left for home, 
but the other man asked on some pre- 
text if he could remain with them for 
a time. Uncle Add was teaching school 
at Waterville. When the gentleman 
had been with them long enough to 
know he could trust them he let them 
know he was a detective and was spy- 





ing on some counterfeiters down on | 


Yellow -river. 
ing them up. 
I recall one story he told uncle of his 
exploits. 
This detective went into a suspected 
neighborhood as an itinerant preacher 


and asked to stay in the home of a° 


deacon while he was preaching in the 
schoolhouse... As he preached he 
watched for clues. He was one day 
down by the deacon’s spring house, 
built into-the side hill where a spring 
sent a stream out thru it. As he stood 
by the little run he noticed some tim- 
othy seed or chaff float out. He in- 


‘vestigated and found removable stones 


and a concealed door at the end of the 
house. The door opened into a pas- 


sageway to a stablé dug out of the side | 


hill and in there were a number of 
horses that had been stolen. 
R. A. HOLMAN. 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 


He succeeded in round- 
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$350 or $400—and then we thought of | of the court and there in the sun, and 
picvcles. But only hastily. It was too | flies, is skinned as needed and hunks 
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BETTER FARM EQUIPMENT 


AX any farmer who has owned 

equipment bearing the Mas- 
sey-Harris name or the “Plow-in- 
Hand” trade-mark. 


Whether a Combined Reaper- 
Thresher, Windrow Harvester 
and Pick-up, Wallis “Certified” 
Tractor or one of our smallest 
walking plows—he’ll tell you he 
had a piece of equipment that 
couldn’t possibly be beaten. 


Massey-Harris Modern Farming 
Equipment is built to do each job 
quicker, cheaper, better — to en- 
able the farmer to make the big- 
gest possible profit on each year’s 
work. The Massey-Harris line is 
complete. If you want to know 
about “Better Farm Equipment”, 
return the coupon below. Or see 
displays at all Massey-Harris 
dealers, 


Wallis 
Tractor pulling 
assey-Harris Plow 


7 


a 








wt 
allis pulling 
Massey-Harris 

Tandem Disc 


win aay + 
Wallis with 
Massey-Harris 
Harrow 












Wallis 
“Certified” 
20-30 
Tractor 
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THe Massery-Harais Co. 


General Offices: Racine, Wis. Factories: Racine, Wis., Batavia, N. Y. 

















gente ASAE RES ia a a aa aa a i Die re 
THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO. i 
| Dept. WF-92, Racine, Wis. 
{ Gentlemen: Please send me complete facts about the following 1 
| Massey-Harris equipment j 
! J 
: Name | 
nace OT Te 











HE advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer are your guide 
to good things. Read our advertisements that you 
may know what is best and where to buy it. The better 
the product is, the sooner you will see it in an advertise- 
ment. “It will be to your advantage to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when answering any of our advertisements. 
If there are products you wish to buy now which you do 
not see advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write us and we 
shall be very glad to help you get in touch with good relia- 
ble people who can supply your wants. 
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BUY I aw eke 
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farmstead was 
on a boulevard 
the attractive- 
ness of Long- 
Bell posts 
would be more 
important to 
you—yet their 
long life and 
durability 
make them ev- 
en more valu- 
able on the 
farm. 


Ax Your Lumberman 


about The 
Jone Rext Post 


Everlasting 


€reosoted Full Length 
Onder Pressure 


and 


NEVER-CREEP 
FENCE ANCHORS 


Make Sturdy Fences That Stay Put 
— write for 
FREE Literature 
The Lene-Rett Lumber Company 


Established 1875 


800 R. A. Long Building Kaneas City, Mo. 











A Cattle Shipper’s Experience 

The other day I had an interesting 
visit with one of the men who has 
been shipping a large number of Wis- 
consin dairy cows into Iowa and other 
states. This man is known as one of 


the most reliable men in this work so 


I was interested in getting some of his 
viewpoints in regard to-some of the 
safeguards that cattle buyers should 


| demand. 


This man believes that Iowa regula- 
tions should require a sixty-day tuber- 
culin retest of all cattle imported. He 
states that he is interested in this for 
the simple reason that it would mean 
a better satisfied class of buyers. I 
found that he was interested because 
it would also mean fairer competition 
in the buying and selling of cattle. 
This man will buy only from herds 
that have passed two clean tests. In 
this way he insures a class of cattle 
that are not apt to carry any tubercu- 
losis infection. These cattle cost more 
money than if he was simply buying 
from any kind of a herd and testing 
them before shipment as required by 
the present Iowa regulations. 

Another interesting phase was this 


| know 


who 





| a sixty-day 


| man’s viewpoint on the question of 
abortion test. He requires all ani- 
mals to pass the blood test before he 
will accept them. In this way he be- 
lieves that he. practically eliminates 
all animals that are carriers of conta- 
gious abortion. Many people will not 
sell to him for the reason that they 
that their cattle will not pass 
this test. These cattle can then be 
bought more cheaply by buyers »who 
do not require the test. Here was 
another place where the question of 
competition was of interest to this 
dealer and where a cheaper price to 
an Iowa purchaser might result in an 
expensive purchase after all. 

My visit with this practical buyer 
has shipped hundreds of high 
class dairy cattle into Iowa convinces 


me that a purchaser should have some 


definite rules to act as a guide when 
buying dairy cattle, whether they are 
from some other state or whether they 
are purchased near at hand. In this 
connection I would suggest: Purchase 
cattle from an accredited herd, or at 
least a herd that has passed one clean 
test. Buy them with the privilege of 
retest and see that this 
test is applied.—C. N. K. 


Hybrid Corn Wins Iowa Yield Contest 


(Continued 


phenomenally productive corn for 
northern Iowa and Mr. Jenkins is go- 
ing to put a yellow color on it as soon 
as he can do so conveniently. For- 
tunately, it is just a little stiffer- 
stalked than the kinds of corn which 
are customarily grown in northern 
Iowa. On a sectional basis the Jenkins 
white hybrid in northern Iowa _ out- 
yielded McArthur’s Golden King by 
ten bushels an.acre. 

In the north central, south central 
and southern sections, Jenkins hybrids 
did not get first but each of them vield- 
ed decisively more than the highest 
yielding of the open pollinated class. 
I know that Jenkins has some decid- 
edly better material than any which 
he has yet entered in the Iowa corn 
yield test and I am convinced that 
within a few years the Jenkins hybrids 
will be making some absolutely phe- 


from Page 8) 


nomenal records. The method by 
which he is conducting his corn breed- 
ing operations takes a long period of 
time to bring results, but when the 
results start to come, they will, in my 
opinion, astonish the people in the 
state of Iowa considerably. 

One of the most interesting things 
which I learned was the result of en- 
tering two different kinds of corn un- 
treated and treated with various dusts. 


| These entries were made in distriets 


7, 8 and 9, and while there were some 
cases where the dust did not increase 
the yield the average increase was 
about three bushels to the acre. This 
was with corn which had been thoroly 


| dried before frost, was of high germi- 


nating power and free from mold. 
Each of the three different dusts used 
made an improvement on the average 
over the untreated corn. 
































Towa “Yield Test Trophy 
1925-1926-1927-1928 

An Unequaled Record 

Our Mr. R. F. Baker, assistant man. 
ager of the Hi-Bred Corn Co., produced 
the Hi-Bred which won the Banner 
trophy for Hi-Bred corn for the fourth 
successive year. He also produced th 
Hi-Bred which was first in both north 
central and south-central Iowa. These 
combinations excelled the best of ¢ 
open-pollinated sorts by an average of 
10 bushels to the acre. Never before has 
Hi-Bred demonstrated its ability t 
yield so conclusively. 

In northern Iowa, Harry Turner, of 
Paton, Iowa, who produced all of our 
northern Iowa Hi-Bred which was sold 
last year, had the highest yielding yel- 
low corn, with a lead of four bushels 
per acre above the best open-pollinated 
sort. 

The only genuine Hi-Bred corn comes 
in our special Hi-Bred sacks with the 
diamond trade-mark as below. 

Write for prices to 
HI-BRED CORN CO. 
GRIMES, IOWA 
J.J. NEWLIN, Mer. 
R. F. BAKER, Asst. 


For northern lowa seed write 
HARRY H. TURNER, Paton, towa 
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a new 1929 model Walsh No- 
UMC Buckle harness on 30 days’ trial. 
Use it. Prove to yourself that it is 
HARN ESS stronger, easier to handle. Out- 
wears buckle harness because it 
has no buckles to tear straps, no 
rings to wear them, no buckle holes to weaken 
them. Eleven years’ success—thousands in use. 


Saves Repairs—Lasts Longer 


Hence costs less. Walsh special steel-tested 
leather —all particulars of eleven styles ex- 
plained in big, 1929 catalog. 





































































































077-50 down, 30 days’ trial — balance is 
paid atm Ms tg ied to = if 
not satisfactory. Write today for {#77723 
SECTION WINNERS my big, free book, prices, easy terms. ot 
The following results are averages of the yields produced by samples which 123 Wisconsin Aves Depe. 
are entered in all three districts of their particular section. Only samples Milwaukee 
standing in the top one-third are listed 
o 
NORTHERN SECTION 
Open-Pollinated Class 
Bushels 
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mold-free i 2 : 
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SOUTH-CENTRAL SECTION LIGHTS 
Open-Pollinated Class ANYWHERE 
SER 60.62 ‘Henry Borde TSE ol eer rey wae Bordeaux Y. D. 
esas | 56.94 Bee a eo Wilson High Yield Y. D. Household Electrical Appliances. 
OE 56.74 Lester Pfister, Woodford, Ill..........- Pfister’s Krug No. 1 pegpcagerivanmnngabatgy mip 
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: Se Baker & Wallace, Polk...........------++++-see- Hi-Bred B8 and Feeders 
SOUTHERN SECTION New Low Prices? Write! 
-Potti 1 Ready-built; individual. 
a So me Pe. _ ee — . Best. Cheapest! 1-3 leee thas 
SRS 77.19 Lester Pfister, Woodford, Ill........... Pfister’s Krug No. 1 YOUR cost to build! Warm. 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply te 


Each issue of Wallaces” Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repre- — 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Prayer 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson | 


for February 17, 1929. Genesis, 18: 23- 
93: Exodus, 32:31, 32; Nehemiah, 1: 
411; Daniel, 6:10; Matthew, 6:5-15; 
Luke, 18:1-14; John, 17:1-26; I Thessa- 
lonians, 5:17; I John, 5:14, 15. Printed, 
Matthew, 6:5-13; Luke, 18:9-14; I John, 
5: 14, 15.) 

And when ye pray, ye shall not be as 
the hypocrites: for they love to stand 
and pray in the synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets, that they may 
be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, 
They have received their reward. (6) 
But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thine inner chamber, and having shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father who is 
in secret, and thy Father who seéth 
in secret shall recompense thee. (7) 
And in praying, use not vain repeti- 
tions, as the Gentiles do: for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking. (8) Be not therefore like 
unto them: for your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of, before ye 
ask him. (9) After this manner there- 
fore pray ye: Our Father who art in 
heaven, Hallowed be thy name. (10) 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth. (11) Give 
us this day our daily bread. (12) And 
forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors. (13) And bring 
us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from the evil one. 

“And he spake also this parable unto 
certain who trusted in themselves that 
they were righteous, and set all others 
at naught; (10) Two men went up into 
the temple to pray—the one a Pharisee 
and the other a publican. (11) The 
Pharisee stood and prayed thus with 
himself, God, I thank thee, that I am 
not as the rest of men, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even as this pub- 
lican. (12) I fast twice in the week; 
Igive tithes of all that I get. (13) But 
the publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote his breast, saying, 
God, ‘be merciful to me a sinner. (14) 
I say unto you, This man went down to 
his house justified rather than the oth- 
er; for every one that exalteth him- 
self shall be humbled; but he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

“And this is the boldness which we 
have toward him, that, if we ask any- 
thing according to his will, he heareth 
us: (15) and if we know that he hear- 
eth us whatsoever we ask, we know 
that we have the petitions which we 
have asked of him.” 

When Jesus stood that morning on 
the grass-covered hillside near the Sea 
of Galilee, surrounded by simple-mind- 
ed Galilean peasants, and unfolded the 
nature of the kingdom it was His mis- 
sion to estabhish, His teaching, while 
simplicity itself, was utterly revolu- 
tionary. For He laid down, not doc- 
trines to be followed nor forms of reli- 
gion to be observed, but a life to be 
lived, not according to any outward 
form but in its inner spirit. He un- 
folded the spirit of the laws of God 
and showed how they had been pervert- 
ed in the name of religion. He pointed 
out the brotherhood of man, the neces- 
Sity of loving our enemies, and the 
care of the loving Father over all. The 
man who held a grudge was no better 
than the extortionate tax gatherer 
Whom they despised. He demanded 

absolute sincerity. He says: “You give 
alms, of course; the poor you have 
always with you; but let your motive 
always be to help the needy, not to 
get a reputation for benevolence. Let 
your motive be to do good, not to be 


Seen of men: 


Now as to prayer: 


| 








You pray, of | 


course; 
with his father. Let your prayer be 
to the Father, not to gain a reputation 
with your neighbors, not to be heard 
of men. Do not pray in a public place, 
in order that men may see and 
regard you as holy men. When you 
pray, get by yourself, alone with your 
God. (Jesus in talking to these Gali- 
lean peasants, was enunciating princi- 
ples, not hard and fast rules.) Further, 
when you pray, do not follow set forms, 
saying them over and over. It is the 
desire of your heart that is the main 
thing. Ask for it; keep on asking till 
you get it in His own good time and 
way. There is in all this nothing about 
public prayer, where one person leads 
the devotions, bears to the throne of 
God the wants of a congregation or 
prayer meeting; but the same princt 
ple rules in all prayer. 

Then follows the Lord’s Prayer, not 
giver as a form, but prescribing the 
manner of our approach to the Father, 
describing the attitude we should as 
sume with regard to God, His kingdom, 
the world, our own wants and our 
treatment of our enemies. Our attitude 
to God is that of a child to the Father. 


It is not “my” Father, but “our Fath- | 


er.” The brotherhood of man is essen- 
tially involved in the fatherhood of 
God. This attitude must not be taken 
in a flippant, irreverent manner. Our 
attitude should be reverent toward ev- 
erything by which He makes himself 
known: His name, His word, His 
works. 

*The next petition logically follows: a 
pledge that our influence shall be giv- 
en to the extension of that kingdom 
in our own hearts, in our family, in 
society, in government, until that king- 
dom is thoroly established, until God’s 
will is done among men as it is done 
among the angels. A long forward look 
is imvolved in this prayer. Then hav- 
ing pledged ourselves as loyal children 
of the Father whom we reverence, as 
not only on the right side, members of 
the kingdom, but as working for the 
extension of that kingdom, we are 
taught to ask humbly, as a child of its 
father, for what we need; for bread 
here means not alone food, but shelter, 
clothing and everything that is neces- 
sary to develop the best in us. 

Then follows naturally a confession 
of our own shortcomings, the conscious- 
ness of which grows upon us with in- 
creasing years and wider knowledge 
of the exceeding length and breadth of 
the Divine law, covering actions and 
motives as well. Note that we can 
hope for forgiveness only as we for- 
give. We have no promise of forgive- 
ness from God unless we forgive our 
fellows who have wronged us. Then 
comes the consciousness that the Chris- 
tian life is a life of constant struggle 
against temptation. Knowing that we 
will be tried, we ask that the trials be 
as few as is consistent with the de 
velopment of character; that we may 
not be led or brought into temptation; 
but if led, that in the end we may en- 
dure and be delivered from the evil one, 
in whom all unrighteousness heads up. 

This prayer is remarkable for its 
brief and simple enunciation of great 
vital principles, for the comparatively 
small space given for petition and the 
large space for adoration. It is not to 
be slavishly followed, but the spirit 
of it should permeate every prayer, 
whether public or private. 


During the entire Perean ministry, 
and in fact during His entire ministry, 
Jesus was under suspicion by the pro- 
fessedly religious people of His day, a 
suspicion which ripened into open op- 
position, while He was welcomed | by 
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Get finer flavorin the foods 
you bake—this way! 


You want more than good.looks—you want fine 
flavor in the foods you bake. The secret is in 


your flour—be sure you use the right kind. Flour 


on that, always! 








made from the wrong type of wheat will often 
produce cakes or biscuits that are perfect in 
appearance but disappointing in taste. To be 
sure of finest flavor, insist on Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour. It is made only from carefully selected, 
full-flavored wheat —it will give you that 
delicious, delicate, unmistakable flavor that 
marks your perfect baking—you can depend 


for better flavor, use this one fine flour 


for all your baking 


Pillsbury’s 





Best Flour 


for bread, biscuits and pastry 





the common people, who, in the eyes 
of the religious people, were held in 
contempt. In the parable that forms 
the second part of the lesson, Jesus re- 
veals in the most striking manner the 
Divine opinion regarding these two 
classes, 

“Two men,” said He, “went up into 
the temple to pray,” whether at the 
hour of prayer or not is not stated; 
but they went to pray. They happened 
to come to the door at the same_time, 
and there they separated. The Phari- 
see separated himself from the pub- 
lican, whom he despised; literally 
“put himself by himself,” got away 
from him as far as he could. The pub- 
lican stood “afar off,” standing back 
so that he would be noticed as little 
as possible. 

The Pharisee prayed after this fash- 
ion: He thanked the Lord that he was 
an extremely fine man, putting him- 
self in a crowd by himself; that he was 
not as other men. In other words: The 
rest of men are driving hard bargains, 
re unjust in their dealings with oth- 
ers, loose in social and family rela- 
tions. I don’t belong to that crowd, 
said he. I am not like that tax-gath- 
erer over there, who robs the people of 
God because he can. I do even more 
than the law requires. I fast not only 
once a week, but twice, Monday and 
Thursday. (Let it be remembered that 
these were Jewish market days, when 
people would know that he was fast- 
ing.) I tithe not merely what the law 
requires—fruits and grains—but what 
I eat, what I buy and sell. Oh, Lord, I 
am a good man. 

The Pharisee stood up in front, 
looked up, talked out loud, and boasted 
of his goodness. The publican stood as 
far back as he could; did not even 
look up; was so overwhelmed with the 
sense of hfs own sinfulness and un- 
worthiness that he was ashamed to 
look up. He smote upon his breast and 
said: Lord, I,am a sinner; I deserve 
but the wages of sin; I cast myself on 





thy mercy. God, be merciful to me, 
not only a sinner, but the sinner, the 
worst of sinners. 

And on this Jesus remarks: “I say 
unto you, This man went down to his 
house justified rather than the other,” 
or, above the other. The Pharisee is 
not blamed for his. thanksgiving nor 
yet for his good deeds. The prayer of 
the publican is not answered because 
he is a sinner. The Pharisee retains 
the righteousness of which he boasted, 
whatever. that might be. The publican 
receives the righteousness for which 
he asks; and both have what they de- 
sired before God. The Pharisee has 
nothing of real value; the publican has 
“the pearl of great price.” And this 
again illustrates the rule of the king- 
dom and of humanity, that the man 
who boasts of his religion will in time 
be brought low, while the man who is 
humble in spirit is exalted., 

Many lessons may be drawn from 
this passage. God’s opinion of men is 
often very different from their own 
opinion about themselves. The secrets 
of all hearts are open to Him, and 
there is no respect of persons with 
Him. It is what a man really is, and 
not what he thinks himself*to be or 
what other people take him to be, that 
counts. There is danger of our imag- 
ining ourselves good because other peo- 
ple think we are good. It is the man 
who confesses himself a sinner and 
throws himself on the Divine mercy, 
that stands high in the favor of the 
Almighty. There are many men today, 
who are misunderstood simply because 
they make no loud professions, but go 
on and do their work quietly, saying 
nothing about it. God knows the heart. 
There are others who do evil not with 
deliberate mtent, but because they are 
carried away by the temptations of 
business, who, when they once receive 
the touch of sympathy and a helping 
hand, see their folly and their sin and 
weakness, and are ready to repent and 
make restitution. 
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| ional feed the family spare ribs 
and liver till they're tired of it, 
when a little effort now, and presto— 
next summer’s can is ready? Don’t 
wait for small son to say, “Gee whiz, 
mother, was that hog all liver?” Can 
it and let him ask, “Aw, say, is the 
liver all gone?” 

How we housewives’ dread ~ the 
thought of all that surplus of fresh 
meat that this season brings—and yet 
how prone we are to take advantage 
of one of the several successful meth- 
ods of saving the meat for summer. 

Meats for canning must be in per- 
fect condition. On no account should 
we keep meat util there is a suspi- 
cion of spoilage before attempting to 
save it by canning. It is ready to put 
into cans as soon as the animal heat 
has entirely disappeared. 


Can the Scraps, Too 


Plan to use all the parts of the 
butchered animal so that nothing will 
be wasted. Even the smaller scraps 
may be utilized. If, for example, you 
are canning beef, select meat for 
roasts and steaks first. Scrap pieces 
may be used for hamburger, meat loaf 
and stews. Bones and the scraps of 
meat left on the bones will make soup 
stock. The liver, heart and tongue 
should never be overlooked. 

The greater the number of bacteria 
entering the cans, the greater the pos- 
sibility for spoilage. Consequently 
clean utensils, cans, lids and clean 
hands are essential factors in success- 
ful home canning. The equipment 
must be sterilized. 

Meat for roasts, prime rib, rump, or 
chuck, may be cut in pieces large 
enough to fit into the cans. Wipe each 
piece with a damp cloth, then sear the 
meat in a hot oven until well browned. 
Salt and pack into tins or hot jars. 
Make a brown sauce by adding a very 
little water to the contents of the 
roasting pan, and pour this over the 
meat in the jars. Seal and process. 

For steaks, slice sirloin or round of 
beef thick, and cut into pieces of suit- 
able size. Sear in a hot frying pan or 
broiler until well browned, salt, pack, 
and add the brown sauce from the fry- 
ing pan. 

Browning the meat, adding water, or 
including the bones in the pack seem 
to make no difference in its keeping 
qualities. "The jars need not be filled 
with liquid. In fact, the flavor is bet- 
ter if but a little water is added. 

Searing the meat before it is packed 
keeps the juices in and improves the 
flavor. Salt tends to draw out juices 
s0 it is added after the meat has been 
browned. Use one teaspoonful to the 
quart. 

If raw meat is placed in the cans 
and processed it will be similar to 
boiled meat when the can is opened. 
It is nice,browned in the oven before 
serving. Hamburger, packed tight in 
the can, may be sliced as it comes out 
in a roll, and browned. Or it may be 
made into cakes, browned, packed in 
the can and the fat from the pan 
added. 

For soup, put bones with any meat 
that may cling to them, in cold water, 
bring slowly to the boiling point and 
simmer for several hours. Remove any 


It’s Meat Canning Time 


excess fat and save for cooking. Strain 
the soup salt to taste and put into 
cans. It should jelly when cold. 

In canning the liver, cut out coarse 
veins and remove the outside skin. A 
good way to do this is to dip the liver 
in hot water until the skin turns white 
and toughens, then peel it off. Broiled 
liver is delicious, but it may be pre- 
pared as you wish, packed and pro- 
cessed. Tongue may be _ cleaned, 
boiled, skinned and packed with a lit- 
tle soup stock added. 

Bacteria found in all foods are best 
killed by long exposure to heat. A 
perfect seal prevents other bacteria 
from entering and thus causing food 
spoilage. A satisfactory processing 
time for meats in the water bath is 
three hours. The water must be kept 
boiling all of this time. Meats so pro- 
cessed should be heated at boiling five 
minutes after opening to protect 
against unsuspected spoilage. 

The steam pressure cooker is rec- 
ommended by the government home 
economics bulletins for canning meats. 
It is possible to reach a temperature 


successfully in the oven you must have 
even, controlled heat. Use a reliable 
oven thermometer in the ordinary 
range. The oven temperature should 
be regulated at 175 degrees Fahren- 
heit. At this temperature the rubbers 
will not melt nor will the product 
scorch. Hot jars, partially sealed, are 
placed on the rack of the oven two 
inches apart to allow for circulation 
of heat. Even tho the contents are 
boiling hot when put in the jars, the 
seal must not be completed because 
of danger of explosion in the oven. 
When tin cans are used, especial care 
must be taken not to allow the temper- 
ature to go higher than 275 degrees 
for the same reason. After the jars 
have been processed, complete the 
seal at once, upon removing them 
from the oven, as in other canning. 
If the temperature has been regulat- 
ed and if new, reliable jar rubbers are 
used, there will be no difficulty in 
making a perfect seal. 

To use old lids and rubbers in the 
oven and to replace them with new be- 
fore sealing, gives ample opportunity 





ment. 


may be lost. 


caps. 


cool quickly. 





MEAT CANNING PRECAUTIONS 


1. Use only fresh meat, in perfect condition. 


2. Wash the hands before handling the meat and sterilize all equip- 
3. Avoid defective containers—one flaw in the jar and a can of meat 
4. Always use perfect caps and new rubbers, discarding old metal 


5. Watch the processing time and temperature carefully. 
6. Complete the seal immediately after processing the product, and 


7. Store the finished product only when cool. 








several degrees higher than boiling. 
For example, at fifteen pounds pres- 
sure the temperature is about 250 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. It is important that 
the air be allowed to escape from the 
pressure cooker before the valve is 
closed, since air pressure within the 
cooker will not make products keep. 
It must be steam pressure to insure 
the higher temperature. For best re- 
sults, close the. valve seven minutes 
after you notice the steam coming out. 
Hold the pressure constant by adjust- 
ing the heat. When the pressure va- 
ries, meat juices will be drawn from 
the jars and rich flavor lost. This 
will happen at the end of the pro- 
cessing period, too, if the pressure is 
reduced rapidly. The processing time 
for meats by pressure cooker methods 
will be ninety minutes at ten pounds 
pressure, 


Oven Canning Is Easiest 


Oven canning for meats is increas- 
ing in popularity as a labor saving 
method, because it does away with 
handling the water bath, putting jars 
into it and taking them out. To can 


for the sterile product to take in or- 
ganisms from the air which might 
cause spoilage. The processing period 
for meats canned in the oven is three 
and one-half hours. 

Quick cooling of the product after 
the processing period is important for 
successful canning. This is easily 
accomplished if tin cans are used, but 
plunging them into cold water. Glass 
jars require more care to avoid break- 
age, and should be set well apart to 
allow air to circulate during cooling. 
One neighbor of ours even set her 
boiler off the stove, left her jars in 
the water bath over night, and com- 
pleted the sealing in the morning. I 

edo not wonder that she wanted a pres- 
sure cooker to make things keep! 

This is the time of year when we 
like to can rabbit, too, for use later 
in the season. Rabbit is delicious 
browned, without flour, packed in hot 
jars, and brown sauce from the pan 
added. It should be processed the 
same length of time as the other 
meats. 

In preparing rabbit, we must use ev- 
ery precaution not to become infected 


with the newly discovered disease ty. 


laremia, sometimes called rabbit fe. 
ver. This strange disease, present jy 
rabbits in this part of the country as 
well as in nearly all sections of the 
United States, is transmissible to map 
and results in the death of from four to 
five out of every hundred persons jp. 
fected. The infection may be detected 
by white spots on the liver of the rab 
bit. The disease is transmitted by 
coming in direct contact with the 
germ. Edward Francis, of the United 
States Public Health Service, who dis. 
covered the disease, tells us: “If all 
cooks, market-men, hunters, house. 
wives and others who dress rabbits 
would wear rubber gloves when doing 
so, they would not contract tulare. 
mia. It should be remembered that 
thoro cooking destroys the infection 
in a rabbit, thus rendering an infected 
rabbit harmless for food.” 

Canning meats this time of year 
makes possible a more varied diet 
thruout the coming seasons. It makes 
us less dependent on salted, cured and 
smoked meats which easily become 
monotonous. Canning beautiful jars 
of meat gives lasting satisfaction he- 
cause the results of our labors do not 
disappear in a day as does a roast 
done to a turn. The hostess who has 
a canned supply of roast beef, roast 
pork, meat loaf, sirloin steak, or chops 
upon her shelves need not be dis. ° 
mayed by the appearance of the unex- 
pected guest.—Helen Barnard. 





Snow Gardens 
‘ON’T you just love the snow this 
winter? 

Yes, I hear you! You said, “Humph! 
What’s there to love about wet wood, 
and lugging extra feed to the chickens, 
and scrubbing up the snow the men 
track in?” It is pretty bad, isn’t it? 
But it tips the scales both ways. 


This is what a friend of mine told 
me. She said ever since she’d been a 
little girl her mother had cautioned 
her about keeping the back yard as 
her own special snow garden. 

“Now, be careful where you empty 
the dish water,” her mother woul 
say, or “Run out and tell daddy to 
bring the wood in the other way so he 
won’t have to track our white back 
yard blanket.” 

“We used to have some shrubs out 
along the back fence and every win- 
ter they’d bloom—snow blossoms. Ev- 
ery tiny branch would have a royal 
plume of white snow. Sometimes our 
snow plumes would stay on three or 
four days. We'd have them two or 
three times during the season.” 

“And now,” this friend told me, “the 
children and I still keep our snow gar- 
den as long as we can.” 

I can’t have a snow garden—but 
I’m always glad when the snow comes. 
It covers all the dirt and grime of yes- 
terday and I start the day feeling as 
if the world had had a bath.—E. B. 





No matter how attractive a hat may 
be, its beauty is lost if it is not placed 
on the head properly. 
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The 
Outstanding 


Chevrolet 


of Chevrolet History 


The COACH 


59 


ROADSTER eeecces 5 25 


CABHIOLET.....° 695 
LANDAU. 725 
SEDAN DELIVERY°595 
CHASSIS. 400 


1% TON cnassis.°545 


1144 TON CHASSIS 
WITH CAB.....00. $650 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Outstanding Achievement 


of Chevrolet History 


Farmers everywhere have hailed The 
Outstanding Chevrolet of Chevrolet His- 
tory as an automotive sensation. For here 
is provided—in the price range of the four 
—a big, powerful, beautiful six-cylinder 
car that is more than equal to every de- 
mand of modern farm usage. 


Its great new six-cylinder motor provides 
the reserve power so much in demand on 
farms and in the rural districts. Not only 
is it 32% more powerful than any previ- 
ous Chevrolet power plant... not only 
does it offer correspondingly increased 
speed and faster acceleration—but it deliv- 
ers this remarkable performance with an 
economy averaging better than 20 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. The new 4-wheel 
brakesare positive, dependable and excep- 
tionally quiet in operation. The full ball- 
bearing steering mechanism provides 
unusual handling ease under every driv- 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





for Economical Transportation 






ay, 


ing condition. And riding comfort is 
assured by a rigid frame, a 107-inch 
wheelbase and four long semi-elliptic 
shock absorber springs. 


The beautiful new bodies represent one 
of Fisher’s greatest achievements. De- 
signed by master designers whose art has 
lent distinction to some of America’s finest 
motor cars... built of selected hardwood 
and steel, the strongest and safest combin- 
ation of materials known to the body 
builder’s craft ... and incorporating an 
adjustable driver’s seat in all closed 
models—they introduce an entirely new 
and luxurious standard of coachwork 
into the low-price field. 


It you have not yet seen and driven this 
remarkable new automobile—visit your 
Chevrolet dealer today. Learn for your- 
self how much more the buyer of a low- 
priced car can now secure for his money! 
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When choosing a new radio set 
it pays to buy a genuine RADIOLA 


HE RADIOLA is the product of the 

Radio Corporation of America and 
its associated companies — General 
Electric and Westinghouse. 


It is built for fine performance and long 
life. It embodiesall the world’s knowledge 
of what is best in radio design. 


Everywhere in the radio industry instru- 
ments bearing the familiar RCA mark 
are recognized as the standard of quality. 


There are no cheaply made Radiolas. The 
low-priced sets are built with the same 
precision, and of the same tested materials 
as the de luxe cabinet instruments. The 
finest Radiotrons are used in every 
Radiola, and they are the heart of any 


good set. 


It is because of these high standards of 
manufacture that Radiolas rank so high 
in public favor. 


u here you see this sign 
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IRCA 


MADE 








RCA RADIOLA 16—6-tube receiver of the very effi- 
cient tuned-radio-frequency tvpe. For battery operation. 
Single dial control. Sensitive and selective. Compact 
mahogany finished cabinet. 

$82.75 (including full set of Radiotrons) 








RCA RADIOLA 18—For homes that have alternating- 
current electric service. Nobatteries needed. Just plugs 
in like an electric fan or iron. Wonderful performance. | 
Most popular Radiola ever offered. Beautiful cabinet of 


walnut finish. $95 (less Radiotrons) 





RCA RADIOLA 60—Table model of the incomparable 
RCA Super-Heterodyne. Finest receiver of its type ever 
designed. Super-selective. Super-sensitive. A. C. 
house-current Operation. $147 (less Radiotrons) 








RY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOTRO 


RANDIOUN 


Radio today is making life richer and 
happier in more than ten million Amer- 
ican families. It is a necessity in every 
well-equipped home. When choosing a 
radio set it’s worth getting 2 good one. 
And it pays to buy a genuine Radiola. 


The RCA Radiola Dealer nearest you will gladly 
demonstrate one of these Radiolas in your home— 
and you can arrange to buy it on the convenient 
RCA Time Payment Plan. 








RCA Concerts for Schools 


If you love good music, be sure to listen 
in Friday mornings at 11 (Eastern Stand- 
ard Time) to the RCA Educational Hour 
conducted by Walter Damrosch under the 
auspices of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 




















RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A—Sturdily-built, beautifully-toned 
reproducer to use with the “‘16"’ or the ““18’’ Radiola. $29 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—An improved model of the popu- 
lar 100A, with tapestry decoration. (Shown in the Hendrickson 
drawing above.) $37.50 


DIO CORPORATION 
AMERICA 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ILL you accept your copy of the 

finest catalogue Montgomery Ward 
& Co. has ever published? New—beau- 
tifully printed in colors—and more com- 
plete. Greater values—and a wealth of 
merchandise never offered before at 
such low prices. It includes nearly 
40,000 articles in all and represents the 
most remarkable single showing of 
fine merchandise for all time. 

We call this Spring and Summer 

book: The World’s Greatest Catalogue. 
One copy belongs to you, free. 





A vast institution 


This great book places at your command 
a knowledge of merchandise~an experi- 
ence and skill in buying that reaches 
over 57 years of successful service. Here 
are some impressive facts: 

Today our great merchandise houses 
cover ten square miles of floor space 
. .. almost 40,000 different articles make 
up our stock . . . one-quarter of a mil- 
lion people shop here by mail each day 

. . our buyers search the markets of 58 
foreign lands . . . $250,000,000 is spent 
yearly for new merchandise . . . we take 
the entire output of many factories . . . we 
operate other factories of our own. 


You benefit by lower prices 


Every facility, every resource of this great 
organization is employed to give the cus- 
tomers of Montgomery Ward & Co. the 
lowest possible prices on quality merchandise. 
But bear in mind that even when prices are 
lowest, quality is never sacrificed to gain a 
price advantage. Everything you buy is guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction or money back. 


saves you 5] 
in every 


The new catalogue displays everything 
for the home, the farm and the entire 
family. No matter what you need, this 
time-tried book will always tell you the 
lowest price you can safely expect to pay. 

The goods you order here will reach 
you in record time. Our“ in today—out 
today”’ service marks a new step in fast mail 
order service. 

Send the coupon for your copy today. 
During the next 6 months it will save 
you 30% to 40% of usual retail prices. 
As a buyer you cannot afford to be with- 
out it. Do not delay. Send coupon now. 


Radio Broadcast Listen to Montgomery Ward & Co.’s Farm and Home Hour—News, Home Hints, Fea- 

tures, Music— every day except Saturday and Sunday, over stations KDKA, KYW-KFKx, KSTP, WLW, WSB, 

KOA, KWK, WMC, KVOO, WSM, WDAF, WHO, WOAI, WOC, WOW, WFAA, at 12 noon Central Stand- 
ard Time, or 1 p. m. Eastern Standard Time. 


A World-Wide 
Institution 


Mail Order and Retail 
Department Stores at 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Paul, Baltimore, Denver, 
Fort Worth, Portland, 
Ore., and Oakland. Other 
department stores in more 
than 250 cities of the 
United States. European 
buying offices and sales 
representatives in Hawai- 
ian Islands, Porto Rico 
and South America. 






Car to" 4 Pm 








(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) Please 
mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward's new 
Spring and Summer Catalogue. 

To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept. 1302 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Baltimore Portland, Ore. 
Oakland, Calif. Denver Fort Worth 

Name. 
Fill in Name and Address 
LD)” "Sn eeee eae EM Siccccscziasiiiniia 
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FREE BOOK! The Care of Farmers’ Feet 
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Put It in the Pantry 














Chilled, fruity pudding, 
Or jelly in a mold; 

Put it in the pantry— 
Serve it when it’s cold. 


yE CALL them everything—those 
\\ desserts that we want to stir up 
and serve in a hurry—everything from 
“Ten Minute Specials” to “Jiffy Des- 
or “Pudding in a Hurry.” But 


serts 
they always require a little longer 
time for preparation than the allotted 
ten minutes, the jiffy or the hurry. 

I don’t mind spending a little more 


time on the dessert if I don’t have a 
lot to do to it just the very last min- 
ute. I do like the kind, tho, where you 
can: S 
Put it in the pantry— 
Serve it when it’s cold. 


And once it’s in the pantry, you can 
forget it till meal time, then the prep- 
aration time doesn’t matter so much. 

Here are some of those pantry spe- 
cials that I like: 


Apple Tapioca 


6 cooking apples 

1, cup pearl tapioca 

6 marshmallows—cut in fourths 
114 cups water 

lg teaspoon cinnamon 

1, teaspoon nutmeg 


Soak the pearl tapioca in water un- 
til soft. Butter a baking dish and 
line the bottom of the dish with the 
tapioca.. Add the apples, pared and 
sliced and then cover with the sugar 
and spices. Pour the water over the 
whole, and bake in a slow oven till the 
tapioca is clear and the apples done. 
Add the marshmallows ten minutes 
before removing from the oven. Serve 
cold with cream or whipped cream. 
Nuts or raisins may be added to this 
dessert. 

Stuffed Apples 
6 baking apples 
1 cup of sugar 
1 cup of water 
Juice of one lemon 
6 marshmallows 
Marmalade, raisins or left-over 
fruit 


Make a syrup of the sugar and wa- 
ter. Pare the_-apples, core and cook 
in the boiling syrup until tender. Re- 
move to a buttered: baking dish, add 
the syrup, and filf the centers of the 
apples with marmalade, left over bits 
of jam, raisins or fruit. I like orange 
marmalade, but cherries or stoned 
Prunes and nuts are good. Put a 
marshmallow on top of each apple and 
place in a hot oven for a few minutes. 


Rice Date Pudding 


1 cup of cooked rice 
(44 cup before it’s cooked) 
%4 cup light brown sugar 
1% tablespoons butter 
% cup milk ee 
1 tablespoon gelatine 
% cup cold water 
1 cup of chopped dates 
14 cup cream (whipped) 


or 
2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Soak the gelatine in-cold water for 
at least five minutes. Scald the milk 
in the top of the double boiler, add the 
butter, sugar and rice. Add the gela- 
tine and stir till gelatine dissolves. 
Remove from the fire, add vanilla and 
dates and cool. When the mixture be- 
gins to stiffen, fold in the whipped 
cream or beaten egg whites. Pour 
into a mold (rinsed in cold water) and 
put in the pantry to cool. Serve plain 
or with whipped cream. 

This is especially good for a supper 
dessert when the children are in 
school, 

Princess Pudding 
3 egg yolks 
14 grated lemon rind 
1 tablespoon granulated gelatine 
3 tablespoons boiling water 
4% cup sugar 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
3 egg whites 


Heat the egg yolks in a double boiler 
till they begin to thicken, add the su- 
far gradually, then the lemon rind and 





juice, and the gelatine dissolved in the | 


boiling water. Cool, and as soon as 
the mixture begins to thicken, add the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Serve cold with or without whipped 
cregm. 
Caramel Cream 
1 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon gelatine 
1g pint whipping cream 
1 cup chopped fruit and nuts 


Caramelize the sugar, and add 
enough water to make one pint of liq- 
uid. Soak the gelatine in one-half cup 
of cold water and add to the caramel 
liquid. Add the chopped fruit and 
nuts. Pineapple is good—or banana 
and raisins. Mix thoroly. Allow the 
mixture to cool and begin to set. When 
but slightly set, add the whipped 
cream and put into molds. Serve very 
cold.—E. B. 





Meal Time on the Farm 


T SEEMS to me that the meal hour 

is one of the most important times 
on the farm. The men and children 
come in from their out-of-door activ- 
ities simply starving and all other 
household plans must make way for 
that hour. 

When one really thinks of it, it is a 
big undertaking to see that all the 
work, inside and out, comes to a point 
at one exact minute. No wonder meal 
time is a time of contention in a good 
many farm homes. If mother happens 
to be busy with canning or some other 
equally important job, she may feel 
that having pushed aside all other con- 
siderations so that dinner may be 
ready promptly at twelve, she is be- 
ing used badly when the men fail to 
make an appearance for another half 
hour or s0. 

But if we should ask our men, they 
could tell us that the inconvenience of 
meal time is not all on the housewife’s 
side. Perhaps by delaying that half 
hour or so, a piece of corn can be fin- 
ished in some back field, or a load of 
hay can be brought in at a great sav- 
ing of labor. 

I have hit upon this plan of eliminat- 
ing part of the meal-time worry. Dur- 
ing the rush season I try to find out 
each morning whether dinner is likely 
to be delayed or strictly on time. If 
there is a chance of delay I plan my 
dinner so that it can safely be kept 
without being ruined or constantly 
watched. Many dishes like baked 
beans, macaroni, escalloped vegeta- 
bles or meat loaf can be kept without 
the least cause for worry. 

Having planned and prepared my 
dinner, I, refuse to let it bother me 
further. “If the men are a little late I 
consider this just the time to rest or 
pick up a desired bit of reading.—L. 
H. F. 


Pin Money Contest 


Pin money ideas are still coming in. 
If you haven’t sent us your way of 
getting extra “pocket money,” then 
mail your letter on or before Febru- 
ary 18. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will pay $5 for t 
best letter, $3 for the second best @nd 
$1 for all other letters we use. 

Address your letters to Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Homemaking Department, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Is your meal preparation a walking | 


trip? A compact and orderly arrange- 
ment of apparatus will save many un- 
necessary steps. 





The fewer steps done in the kitchen 
except cooking, the easier it is for the 
one who cooks. The laundry should 
be a separate room, if possible. 





The use of a double boiler saves 
many a pudding from becoming a 
burnt offering. 











Pattern for cutting Periwinkle. 
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Pattern for octagon block of Periwinkle quilt design. 


This is a charming quilt design, 
pieced in a four-pointed periwinkle 
star blossom and an octagon. 

The periwinkle blossom is the tiny 
blue star-like bloom on the myrtle 
vine. 

At Arlington cemetery, I have seen 
the soldiers’ graves covered with this 
myrtle vine, kept trimmed in the shape 
of the graves. 


Cut four of the small pointed design 
for the star, stitch, then sew to the 
octagon as illustrated. 

The illustration represents about 17 
inches of the quilt. Allow for seams 
when cutting out the design. 

This pattern makes a very dainty, 
lovely quilt. Three and one-half yards 
of each of the two colors will make 
quite a large-quilt—Emma S. Tyrrell. . 















































The 
styles. 


home-wear styles. 


listed on its pages. 


The price of the book is 10 cents. 


WHY YOU'LL WANT ONE 
new fashion book contains 


It has some clever styles for children. 
You'll find that it has well fitting lingerie and 


Embroidery designs and hooked rug patterns are 


Percy Westmore and Johana Mathieson have writ- 
ten interesting beauty and style articles for it. 

Any pattern in the book may be ordered thru Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, for 10 cents. 


Our Spring 
Fashion 
Book 


200 attractive 
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Farm Women Go to College 








HE Iowa State College campus was 

a busy, crowded place last week— 
January 28 to February 2—for it was 
the week of the twenty-seventh annual 
Farm and Home Conference. 

Farm and Home Week at Ames 
means just what it says—a week when 
the problems of the farm and the home 
become the problems of the college 
staff and experts from other states. 
And with twelve hundred visitors, it 
was little wonder that the campus was 
a busy, crowded place. 

“How can I be.three places at once?” 
I heard one homemaker say. “There’s 
a talk scheduled for Doctor Hedger, 
a garden conference, and a poultry 
discussion all scheduled for this after- 
noon and I want all of them.” 

And when, a little later, one of the 
members of the college staff came into 
her office rather breathlessly and 
found three people waiting to see her, 
she said, “I can’t possibly see you 
now. I have to preside at tlre meet- 
ing, and I’ve a class that’s waiting for 
directions before I leave them for the 
meeting.” 

Yet, despite the hurry and the miles 
of walking (one lady said she’d walked 
farther during Farm and Home Week 
at Ames than she’d walked in a month 
at home), and despite the feeling that 
so much must be crowded into so short 
a space of time, everyone felt that the 
week solved, or inspired them to solve, 
some of their own home problems. 

Dr. Caroline Hedger, of the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Foundation of Chica- 
go, was on the conference program 
daily and discussed the problems of 
health in growing children. The Me- 
Cormick Foundation stresses positive 
health—its purpose is to build well 
children. “There are not over 10 per 
cent of the people who could not come 
into positive health,” she told the as- 
sembled homemakers. Perhaps she 
interested the mothers most, when she 
told them that tall sons who developed 
so suddenly weren’t lazy—they really 
were tired because they used up so 
much energy in growing. “If you're 
going to pick on a child, pick on the 
small one—-he can stand it better,” she 
said. 

The “Old Fashioned Album” was the 
style show given by the clothing de- 
partment this vear. First a model 
made in the clothing classes stepped 
out from the album pages—then came 
a model that had become a memory. 
The oldest costume was a dress that 
dated back to 1865. A white mull 
dress, dated 1898, took three women 
and a dressmaker a week to make— 
and cost $4! You would have mar- 


veled at the fine pintucks and the 
lace. 
Leg-o’-mutton sleeves, bustles, 


sweeping skirts and tiny belts! And 
all around me murmurs of the women 
who remembered when they’d worn 
those same styles. 

“Why, we all wanted a nineteen-inch 
waistline, but we were happy with a 
twenty-one-inch span.” 

“I remember when we graduated 
from high school—we wore _ white 
dresses that swept the floor and stiff 
black hats and black gloves.” 

Then when a daring red dress of 
modern making stepped out from the 
album frame—‘My! We never 
dreamed of bright colors. Folks would 
have thought we were bold.” 

The women who were interested in 
modern equipment learned of every- 
thing new from egg beaters to pres- 
sure cookers. They asked—and found 
out why—their own particular prob- 
lems in kitchen equipment presented 
difficulties. 

Group after group of women—and in 
one group three men—toured Home 
Economics Hall. 

“It takes an hour—and you want to 
stay longer.” one lady said. “I don’t 
Know what interests me most—the 
equipment laboratory with a chance to 


try out the sort of equipment you’d 
like to have before you buy, or the 
crafts room when the college girls 
were weaving yarn in the patterns of 
our old-fashioned coverlets. Any one 
could have made those frames and 
woven the yarn back and forth.” 

Some of the women paused longest 
at the cases. of china, new and old, 
and it wasn’t unusual to hear such 
comments as, “There, grandmother’s 
old wedding teapot was like that,” or, 
“Now I know I want wedgewood—isn’t 
this plate beautiful?” 

“Something to do every minute,” 
seemed to be the. conference slogan. 
They went to lectures and discussion 
groups all day long—and then fhere’d 
be a banquet and at seven thirty an 
evening program, and, tired tho they 
were, they were back for the eight or 
eight thirty morning program. 

There were some interesting confer- 
ences for the Four-H Club folks dur- 
ing the week and on Tuesday evening 
a banquet for the club leaders and 
workers~ninety-three of them. This 
is the first banquet the Four-H group 
has had at the Farm and Home Week 
Conference, but because it was so in- 


spiring, Miss Josephine Arnquist, state 
club leader, plans to make it an an- 
nual banquet. 

John D. Willard, of the American 
Association for Adult Education and 
another conference speaker believes 
that you can teach an old dog new 
tricks. “It has been proved that an 
adult of forty-two with a purpose can 
learn more readily than a child of 
twelve,” he said. He spoke especially 
of the lack of rural libraries. Ninety- 
four per cent of urban districts are 
served by libraries, and only 17 per 
cent of the rural districts have the 
same opportunity.” Our problem is to 
find some way of equalizing the libra- 
ries in the. county and the city. 

Groups of women, four or five in a 
group, visited the sorority houses on 
Wednesday evening and had dinner 
with the college girls. On Thursday 
evening nearly three hundred and fifty 
people attended the big Farm and 
Home Week banquet. 

“Friday’s the day we have to think 
of going home and it’s the busiest day 
of all,” they said. 

Altho the attendance for this year 
did not reach the attendance record 
of last year, due to the cold weather 
and the blocked roads, the observance 
of Farm and Home Week is becoming 
a habit for those people who realize 
the value of an exchange of ideas and 
round table discussion. 





“There, My Work Is Done” 





“D)R-R-R-R!” rang the Smith tele- 
phone. “Hello!” called Mary 
Smith cheerfully. 

“If I came over this afternoon could 
you spare a little time to talk with 
me? TI need your advice, Mary,” said 
a tired-sounding voice. 

“Surely, Sadie,” agreed Mary Smith 
heartily. “Come over about two. The 
older children will be at school, the lit- 
tle ones having their nap, and John 
will be in the field. We'll have the 
whole afternoon to ourselves.” 

Shortly after two the.neighbors were 
seated comfortably on the cool side 
porch, Mary busy with her mending 
basket, Sadie thankful for a chance 
to let her tired hands rest in her lap. 

“T need advice,” began Sadie Brown, 
“and I believe you can give it to me, 
Mary Smith, if anyone can. You have 
six children to my four. Your house 
is bigger than mine and just as un- 
handy. Yet you always seem happy 
and serene and things move along 
steadily for you, while I am always be- 
hind with my work and so discouraged 
I do not know what to do. Don’t 
spare my feelings if you can tell me 
where the trouble lies.” 

“I think I know all about it,” said 
Mary, “because I have been thru the 
whole business. Fortunately, before I 
broke down entirely I came to my 
senses. ‘See here,’ I took myself to 
task, ‘you can’t expect to do all the 
work in the Smith family any more 
than you can do all the work in the 
township of Clayton. Do as the men 
do—plan an honest day’s work of the 
most important things, do it to the 
best of your ability, and call it a day.’ 

“T decided upon a twelve-hour day— 
thaf is too long but not as long as I 
had been accustomed to, at that. 
Roughly, I divided it this way: one 
hour before breakfast, five hours in 
the forenoon, five in the afternoon and 
one after supper. Twelve hours in all. 

“Next I apportioned these hours to 
the necessary tasks; preparation of 
food, three hours; laundry, one hour; 
and two hours each for cleaning, sew- 
ing, dishes and extras. 

“This is the way is works out: The 
three hours for food preparation are 
divided—one hour for each meal. It 
doesn’t take an hour to get breakfast, 
so I use the rest of it to prepare des- 
sert for dinner or to make a cake or 
cookies. If I begin dinner at eleven 
o'clock it seldom requires all of that 





allotted hour and so I get things ready 
for supper or bake something that is 
needed. Supper never requires an 
hour for preparation and I use that 
time in preparing fruits or vegetables 
for the next day. Or I may prefer to 


use this extra time all at once during . 


the day for some special job of can- 
ning or baking. It’s surprising how 
far those three hours go! 

“Six hours per week disposes of the 
laundry work, altho I have to borrow 
an hour or two of that time for use on 
wash-day, of course. 

“The two hours daily given to clean- 
ing I divide in this way: one hour for 
the regular daily ‘cleaning up’ and 
one hour devoted to some _ special 
cleaning such as windows or the thoro 
Sweeping and dusting of some portion 
of the house. 

“One hour is devoted to dishes each 
morning and this covers the care of 
milk dishes. One-half hour each at 
noon and at night is sufficient for 
dishwashing—especially if the chil- 
dren help at night. 

“Two hours systematically devoted 
every day to sewing accomplishes a 
lot of mending and plain sewing. In 
the summer I use this‘ time for can- 
ning and gardening. 

“And there are left the two hours 
for extras that every mother can fill 
in for herself. 

“When I’ve done all of these things, 
I say: ‘Well, it’s a day. My work is 
done!’ 

“There is nothing cut and dried 
about my rules. Lots of times the 
girls get tired of putting up the school 
lunches, and I don’t blame them. ‘All 
Tight, then, you do the dishes and 
I'll fix the lunches,’ I offer, and they 
are glad of the exchange and it doesn’t 
put my work back one bit. 

“Last week Jamie wanted me to 
make him a shirt. ‘I'll work for you, 
mother,’ he promised, and he certainly 
did. He washed windows and cleaned 
the porches, gathered vegetables and 
helped me can corn. 

“Since my family know that I have 
my work ‘laid out’ they respect my 
time just as they do their father’s— 
¢ghey’d never think of asking him to 
leave his haying to fix a toy for them 
and they are much less apt to break in 
upon my time needlessly than for- 
merly. It takes planning and a good 
many short cuts to get things done in 
the allotted time. But I no longer 











for that COLD! 

To stop a cold quickly and com- 
pletely you must do four things all at 
once. You must (1) break up the cold 
(2) check the fever (3) open the bow- 
els (4) tone the system. That is what 
HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE tablets 
do. That’s why they stop a cold in 
twenty-four hours, 


HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE 


RED BOX —All Druggists 














have that hopeless feeling that I’m 
walking ‘round and round and getting 
nowhere!’ ” 

“I’m going to try it,” declared Susie 
Brown, witb sudden resolution. “But,” 
she added, “I expect it takes a lot of 
determination to make such a plan 
and stick to it when you have been in 
the habit of working just any way.” 

“It does,” agreed Mary Smith. “But 
it is worth the effort: You try it for 
a month and see!”—A. M. A. 





Cotton-Loft Poultry House 


With the advent of the straw-loft 
poultry house, came better ventilated 
and drier houses than had been pre- 
viously possible under average farm 
conditions. Now comes the cotton-loft 
poultry house, considered to give just 
as good results in ventilation and hu- 
midity control and, it is said, has a 
few advantages. The idea originated 
with the monks of La Trappe Monas- 


| tery, La Trappe, Quebec, and wherever 


| that 


used has given splendid results. The 
cotton, one layer in thickness, is fas- 
tened on frames and hung from the 
roof of the house to form a ceiling. 
The circulation of air is identical with 
in a straw loft. The fresh air 


| comes in thru the burlap in the win- 








dows, the foul air goes up thru the 
cotton and out of the openings in the 
gable ends of the roof. Three main 
advantages are claimed for this type 
of loft over straw. It does not ac- 
cumulate large quantities of dust; it 
does not prove a hiding place for rats, 
mice and other vermin; and it makes 
a much lighter, brighter pen than is 
the case with the straw loft. 
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Read this about Betty! 


-ITTLE Betty is a real girl. 
She lives on a great, big 
farm in Brown County, Mirne- 
sota. Betty is fortunate, for her 
mother has had special training 
in diet and nutrition so that she 
knows just what things are best 
to make strong and happy little 
folks. Betty’s grandfather was 
selected as a Master Farmer, 
which is about the highest honor 
that a farmer can achieve, and 
her grandmother was selected as 
one of the Master Homemakers 
of America, an honor just as 
great as that of a Master Farmer. 
To have Betty’s help is a real 
treat for little farm girls. 


is} Little Recipes fr L 





ittle Cooks 





I am going to tell other little girls how to cook lots of 
good things—just like my mother has told me! 


If you have never learned 
to cook, or mother has been too busy to help you, be sure to read every word on this page, for you 


This is the first of a great, long series of these full page recipes for little girls. 


will enjoy it. 


Dear Little Cooks: 


Of course I have helped mother at the cooking 
ever since I was big enough to stand on a chair 
by the mixing board and tease for bread dough 
for biscuit. I wasn’t much help, I guess, and the 
biscuits were more like bullets when I had them 
baked but it was fun. 


Mother was quite patient and willing to let me 
tco, unless she was just awfully busy and then I 
had to wait till next time with my cooking. 


Daddy helped with my cooking too by bringing 
in pigeon eggs for my baking. They were just 
right for the little recipes I used because they 
were about one-fourth the size of a regular hen’s 
egg and one-fourth was the size of recipe mother 
usually gave me. 


After I have tried the little recipe a few times, 
mother gives me the family sized recipe and then 
I can make enough for all of us. Daddy is always 
SO pleased when I make muffins for his supper. 


So many girls would like to learn to cook, but 
mother says often they can not because their 
mothers are afraid they wouldn’t have good luck 
and the sugar and but- 
ter and all the other 
good things they used 
would be wasted. 











So I thought maybe 
I could send my little 
recipes to the girls 
who read the Chil- 
dren’s Page and ‘per- 
haps they could have 
as much fun cooking 
as I do. 


This is just a kind of 
a get-acquainted let- 
ter and just one real 
little recipe for you to 
try. 


Remember I will 
have some more things 
for you to try in just 
four weeks. Watch for 
them! 











To Mothers 
of Little Cooks 


HIS week we are beginning some simple 

lessons in cookery for the girls who 

read the Children’s Page. These lessons 
are intended to help busy mothers who would 
like to teach their daughters to cook and yet 
find it hard to take the time for it. 


The recipes will be small in order that the 


beginners’ failures (for we must expect there . 


will be a few) will not be too expensive. The 
larger recipe will be given too so that as soon 
as results with the small recipe justify, the 
little cook may be allowed to try making 
enough for the family. 


With three little daughters, all eager to try 
their hand at cooking, it has taken some time 
and a lot of patience to let them, but now that 
the oldest (eleven) has mastered enough 
simple dishes so that she can be trusted to 
prepare a meal alone when it is necessary, I 
feel that it has been worth while. 


Having learned to do some of the more 
simple things a little girl has a good founda- 
tion upon which to build a more thorough 
knowledge of cookery almost certain to be 
very useful to her later on. She finds 
pleasure in such cookery lessons and in addi- 
tion her mother soon begins to receive divi- 
dends on the time and patience she has 
invested. 





So we ask you, mothers, 
tobe interested and to help 
these little cooks in order 
that they may get as much 
fun and befiefit as possible 
from these lessons. 


— Mrs.R. C. Dahiberg, 
Betty’s Mother. 








Betty wants you to save every one of these pages of 

A Scrap Book for You Little Recipes for Little Cooks, so she has asked us to 

fix up a dandy scrapbook that you can easily paste them into. We have them all ready and have 

put in a lot of other things that will help you in learning to cook and bake as you take these lessons. 

A To get one, all you have to do is send us your name, address and age with ten cents or have Mother 


do it, and ask for one of Betty’s scrapbooks. 


We will send it to you in the first mail. 


Address your 


letter to Betty, care of WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Then watch for another one that will be ready by little Betty in just four weeks. 


A Nice Baked Apple 


There is an old saying about “An Apple a Day 
Keeps the Doctor Away” and so apples are one of 
the things we don’t economize on at our house, 
though there are lots of others that we do. 


Quite often mother lets me bake an apple for 
my school lunch and this is how I do it: First I 
Pick out a nice, smooth, sound looking apple, 
wash and dry it. Then I take out the core with 
ar apple corer. Usually I bake my apple in a 
small basin or pie plate and I put in just enough 
water to cover the bottom of this dish. Then 
I put in the apple. 


Into the hole where the core was I put sugar 
(white or brown) enough to fill it well and the 
apple is ready to put in the oven. I can’t tell 
you just how long to leave your apple in to bake 
because the kind of apple makes a difference, 
some apples bake quicker than other kinds, and 
the heat of the oven counts too. Thirty minutes 
seems about right for most apples. 


When the apple has baked about long enough 
I test it to be sure before I take it out. I stick 
a fork or a toothpick into it and if it seems soft 
all through I know it is done. 


I like to put this plain baked apple on a pretty 
dish when I serve it and if I can have a spoonful 
of whipped cream for the top and a tiny bit of 
bright red jelly to drop in the center of the 
cream it looks just as pretty as can be. 


Next time I bake an apple I am going to try 
something different. I shall stuff the hole in the 
middle with raisins or dates or figs because I like 
a change even with anything as good as baked 
apples. Once I surprised our family by filling 
the hole in a plain baked apple with jam before 
I put on the cream. They all liked that. 

I have another recipe for next month, please 
watch for it. 

P. §. Mother says I ought to tell you to try 
putting red cinnamon candies into the center in- 
stead of sugar and see how pretty and good that 
is. , 
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from 100 hens during the winter. 


the coldest months. 
will bring you increased egg profits. 
new health and vitality. 
in good working order. 
ed for heavy laying. 
eggs after feeding it. 


years of success for thousands. 


$-Ib. pkg. supplies 
100 hens 1 mo. 75c. 
12-Ib. pkg. supplies 
250hens1 mo. $1.50. 
25-lb. pail supplies 
:500 hens 1 mo. $3.00 





$90 A Month EXTRA Egg Money 


“My flock of 200 hens now lays 3,900 eggs a month. Bofere 8 
started feeding EGG a DAY they only laid about 775." 
MRS. LUNKWITZ 


3 Times As Many Eggs 
“The tenth day ty U started —a a DAY,! wae able 
eather three ti: usve! pum! 2 from Bock.” 
= ai Mis. BOTNA 





Use This Remarkable Egg-Producer 


It is easy now to get an extra $50 worth of eggs 
Many EGGa 
DAY users get 80 eggs a day from 100 hens during 
We guarantee EGG a DAY 
It gives hens 
It puts their egg glands 
It supplies minerals need- 
Users report getting 3 to 4 times the 
Successful poultrymen say they 
have never seen its equal as a profit maker,, Proved by 


EGGa DA 


MAKES Hens Lay 
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* Every package of 
Profits Guaranteed! ico bay is 
guaranteed to give at least 300% profit on the purchase 
price in extra eggs. Money back if it fails. Hens cooped 
up for the winter need vitelity, good physical con- 
dition and a supply of egg-making minerals. EGG a 
DAY gtves these and makes extra eggs. Give tt a 
trial. Buy from your dealer, or, if there is none near 
you, order from us an the coupon. 


| Mail the Coupon 


























m STANDARD CHEMICAL MPG. CO. . 
am Dept. 17 Omaha, Nebe. 4 
S enclose $____.in cash, check or M. O. 
bd for_______lbs. EGG a DAY, ® 
s hag fn ers guaranteed to give 300% egg 
@ 125-1». pail $3.00] profit. s 
bal © 
a 

m Name ° 
s Town _ State =. 
SRSCCCCTCEE ESSEC aeeesean 





CHICKS of 200585 


At Cost of prices on large orders. 


Quality 


Ordinary Chicks Prompt, Reliable Service Utility Egg Bred Quatity Master Bred 
We breed for laying BREED NAME Strain Strain 
capacity 200 eggs | White, Brown, Buff Leghorne......... $10.00 $13.00 $16.00 
andup yearly. State | Anconas, Barred Rocks .................. 11.06 14.00 17.00 
Accredited. 100% Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyandottes 12.00 15.00 18.00 
live delivery. Cata- | S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 12.00 16.00 18.00 
log Free. Light Br 15.00 18.00 





; 21.00 
Assorted, All Breeds 100: $8: Heavy Assorted per 100: $10. Order from this ad or write for catalog. 
missOURI POULTEY FARMS. Box 42 BIA. M0. 


COLUM 








Staten FRANKLIN Money Maker Chicks/ 


Get New Low Prices on Husky, Egg-Bred, BWD-Free Chicks! 
Raise ‘‘Money-Maker” chicks this year. 
From selected, pure-bred, farm-range, heavy laying stock. 


orous fellows. 


and up. 


tons. All BWD-Free. Shipped 





Best we have sold in 14 years hatching. 
Reds, Leghorns, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
postpaid. 
Expert custom hatching, 2¢c per egg. Get new catalog. WRITE! 


FRANKLIN HATCHERY, W. 4. Otto, Mgr., Dept. 63, Council Bluffs, lowa Saude 





They make you biggest profits. Big, vig- 


NEW LOW PRICES! 89 per 100 4V77ER; 
Anconas, Brahmas, Orping 
100% live delivery ranteed. 
and low 








GENUINE 


Extra eggs or chicks saved ideat for enclosing 


pay for this Fler-O-Glasg porches, » 
Soratch Shedin afew dave, covering screen doors,etc, 
Here’s your chance to buy genuine Flex-O-Glass, the 
best, strongest. most durable Ultra- Violei-rays filter 
made, for half its reguler price. Here's your chance 
to put Fiex-O-Giess in your poultry house windows, 
hot beds, on your screened porches and screen doors 
or to replace glass windows in your house, garage or 
barn—ata big saving. The Flex-O-Glass offered at 
29c a yard is fresh and new, fully guaranteed in 
evety way. only difference between this and 
the Fiex-O-Glass sold at twice the price, fs the 
length. Caemev only in 3.5 end 10 yard lengths, which 
are the left-overs from longer cuttings from our 
stan The supply ts Hmited. Order to-day. 
Lets in Healthful Ultra-Violet Rays 
Keeps baby chicks warm and heaithy indoors. Pre- 
vents rickets (weak legs) diseases and deathe. Gives 
hens June sunshine full of egg-making Ultra-Violet 
Rays, all winter long, while prices are high. Makes 
plants grow much stronger and faster whea used tn 
place of glass on hot beds. Transforms porek tetea 
warm, dry, sunift health-room in which to work, 
read, rest—or idea! children's winter playroom. Saves 
fuel and doctor hills. Appreved by theusands 
of users and all leading autherities. Just 
cut with shears and nail on ordinary window frames. 
Lasts fer years. 


WEATHERPROOF 
UNBREAKABLE 


FLEX-0-GLASS 


3,5 & 10 yard Cuttings—At Half Price— 


NOW, 
ONLY, 


s 


Eecheowtte 
rds or more 
SOc a yard) 


For 10 
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ACT NOW—SAVE MONEY 
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Estimates on Demand for Poultry and Eggs in 1929 


HE poultryman’s market landscape ! 


is not as pleasing in some aspects 

as at the start of 1928. Then, virtu- 
ally all the signs pointed to improve- 
ment over 1927. The industry has now 
gone through the better year indicated 
at that time, but there is some ques: 
tion whether the gains will be fully 
sustained thru the next twelve months. 
Henry Ford once was asked to make 

a forecast of the future of general 
business. His answer was, “It will be 
different.” So will the poultry busi- 
ness in 1929 be different from 1928. 
The chances are that the ingenuity of 
the individtal producer will be taxed 


| a little harder to make the same profit 








Den’t wait! Don’t hesitate! Our stock of these 3,5 | 


and 10 yard lengths at 29c a yard is limited. Order 
new while the supply lasts. Enclese check or money 
order for mumber of yards wanted. We pay the post- 
age on 10 yards or more. If your order totals less 
than 10 yards add'Sc per yard for postage. Your money 
dack {f not entisfied. &% hour service. Free book ‘Pre- 
vention of Poultry Diseases” comes with your order. 


FLEX-0-GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


2451 N. Cicere Ave., Dept. 294 Chicago, Minois 
=—Mail This Guarantee Coupen New: = ~ 
FLEX-O- MFG. CO., Dept. 294 
1451 WN. Cicerco Ave., Chicage, Hi. 
Find enclosed$ .... . fer which send me..... yards 
of Flex-O-Glasa 36 inches wide, by erepauid mar, post 
I am not absolutely i — ing the x-O-Glass 16 
days I may return it and yeu i] =y money witbeat 
question | 
NMC .ccccecccccccccccccee soos cocsscccccccecces i] 
B TOWRA .cccccccesccecerccccs cesces a EE 





as in the past year. 
The basic factors will not be decided- 
ly different, however. Well managed 





1927. Production was curtailed ag 4 
result of low prices in relation to feeq 
costs during the heavy laying seagog 
in 1927, and storage demand was stim. 
ulated by the profitable outcome of the 
eggs storéd in that year. Last spring, 
when producers were marketing jp 
largest quantities, prices averaged % 
to 30 per cent higher than at the same. 
time a year ago. 

High prices checked consumption to 
some extent, and, at the end of the 
season of accumulation, about as many 
eggs were in storage as in 1927. Owing 
to high costs, dealers were unable to 
move their holdings at a profit in many 
cases, so that the distribution of stor. 


| age stocks lagged during the early fall, 


flocks of high producers are certain to | 


pay cost of production plus. 
main, flocks that made money in 1928 
are not likely to require red ink in 
1929. 
and considering prospective production 
costs, the aggregate net returns for 
the industry promise to be nearly as 
large as in the past twelve months. 
The industry will not “go hay-wire” 
during the year. 

If this view is correct, it follows that 
producers should try to increase prof- 
its by raising the efficiency of their 


In the | 


| 


Counting both eggs and poultry | 


‘ 


leading to considerable’ pressure later, 
The tendency to increase fall and win. 
ter production and the improvement 
in market quality in recent years re 
sulted in a fairly liberal supply of good 
eggs during the normal period of small 
receipts. Fresh eggs did not reach 
such a high premium as they usually 
do. Mild weather during the early 
winter also favored production. De 
cember, in the upper Mississippi val 
ley and the Great Plains states, where 
a large fraction of the poultry popula 
tion is located, was one of the warmest 
on record. As a result of these condi- 
tions, the egg market went lame in 













































































































TREND OF FARM PRICES OF EGGS AND CHICKENS 
1910| 1911 |1912| 1913] 1914] 1915! 1916] 1917| 1918/ 1919/1920] 1921}1922/ 19231924192sh926 1927 i928 
CENTS; eae arr oy | | | 
| | | { | 
60 } | bo ae el 
— —————— | | — | 
; | | | Pog 
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40 | | 
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0 | l | i iH i | 
Winter peaks in egg prices have been droppine lower for the last five years. The 
spring low point in 1928 was substantially higher than in 1927. Prices of chickens have 
held up better than egg prices in the last few yéars, aud they have been much farther 
above the pre-war level than egg prices. 


flocks thru lowering production costs, 
and thru improving the market qual- 
ity of their products, instead of count- 
ing upon higher market prices to 
bring them an increased measure of 
prosperity. Flocks should not be ex- 
panded in size, except where produc- 
tion costs are low enough to give rea- 
sonable chance of a profit, if prices 
should average somewhat lower than 
in the past year. The folks stricken 
with a sudden attack of “hen fever” 
should weigh the possibilities of in- 
creased competition in the next five 
years very carefully before launching 
into the business. The race is not al- 
ways to the swift, but it generally is, 
and the winners in the poultry busi- 
ness in the future will have to travel 
a faster pace than in the past. 

The immediate situation in the egg 
and poultry markets affords powder 
and shot for both the optimist and the 
pessimist. The “silver lining” is found 
in the poultry market, where hens and 
young chickens are selling at the high- 
est prices ever paid at the correspond- 
ing season, with the exception of one 
or two war years. The egg market, 
with prices the lowest at this time of 


year since 1916, supplies the accom- | 


panying “dark cloud.” It is obvious 
that the current conditions in these 
two market divisions are unlike. 

Egg prices to producers in 1928 aver- 
aged two cents a dozen higher than in 





the latter part of 1928 and entered 
1929 on a low basis. 

It is probable that egg prices for the 
next six months will be somewhat low: 
er than in the corresponding period of 
1928. Reports to the United States De 
partment of Agriculture indicate that 
the number of hens and pullets of lay- 
ing age on farms last fall was about 4 
per cent less than a year earlier, but 3 
per cent more than two years before 
and 6 per cent more than three years 
earlier. A similar estimate of num 
bers in commercial flocks was not 
made. As far as it goes, this report 
points to a slight decrease in the pro 
ductive capacity- of flocks, altho the 
difference’ is moderate and may be 
overshadowed by variations in feed 
supplies and weather conditions. 

Consumptive demand probably will 
be about as active as last year, but 
storage demand is likely to be smaller, 
owing to the unfavorable outcome of 


‘the past season’s storing operations. 


Many storage eggs were sold at about 
the same price as they went into stor: 
age, and some for considerably 1ess, 
whereas the carrying charges and al- 
lowance for loss in grade necessitates 
a margin of three to five cents a dor 
en. Many of the eggs stored at in 
terior points where costs were rela 
tively low were moved out without loss 
and many of the frozen eggs were sold 
on contracts made last spring at prices 
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RESH, pure oatmeal! Nothing bet- 
ter for little fellows’ diet, as every- 


body knows. 


And how you see it “work” when you 
put this wonderful food — properly pre- 
pared and blended —into baby chicks! 
What husky, healthy, ready-for-work or 
-market chickens you grow! | 


A Scientific Ration 


Oatmeal, from sound choice grain is 
the base of Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter, a balanced ration in dry mash 
form that is made right in the same 
mills where Quaker cereals are prepared. 


This famous ration was developed upon 
scientific findings and each year in- 
creases its popularity. It contains mo- 
lasses (preventive of coccidiosis) and 
both cod liver oil and cod liver meal. 
Also, valuable proteins, important min- 
erals, grains—all in exactly the pro- 
portions that scientific research and 
experiment have proved best. 
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It’s All Feed— Every Bit 

All of these select feedstuffs are ground 
to the proper texture for tiny, tender 
crops. They are thoroughly mixed by 
modern machines so that at every mouth- 
ful the baby chick gets “something of 
everything.” 

No picking apart; no waste; no foreign 
or inedible matter; just food—real nour- 
ishment—every bit of it. 


What Cod Liver Meal_Does 
The cod liver meal seems to multiply 
the nourishment in other ingredients, 
keeps appetites keen, and helps to build 
strong, capable organs, better blood, and 
thus prevents anemia. 


With all of its advantages, Quaker Ful- 
O-Pep Chick Starter is actually cheaper 
to use; costs less because it goes farther. 
It’s easy and pleasant to handle; saves 
time and labor; ready for use just as it 
comes from the blue-and-white striped 
sack. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER 


~a A A 


UAKER FEEDS 





Your 
Baby Chicks 


deserve 
OQatmeal,too 


Give Them this Life-Saving, Strength- 
Building Nourishment contained in Ful- 
O-Pep Chick Starter, a balanced ration 
prepared by The Quaker Oats Company 


IN STRIPED SACKS. 


AABRAARAAA A EB 






And easy to buy, too! Quaker dealers 
everywhere want a chance to show you 
how to turn your baby chicks into 
heavy-laying pullets or heavy-weighing 
meat birds. If you don’t know your 
Quaker Dealer write us direct. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Cornmeal 
72 Eggs 


Oatmeal 


26 Eggs 


In atest conducted at Liberty Villa Farm, fifty 
pullets raised on oatmeal feeds produced 626 
eggsin their first 28 days of egg record. Fifty pul- 
lets raised on the same rations—except for the 
substitution of cornmeal for oatmeal— pro- 
duced 72 eggs in the same period. Oatmeal 
builds pullets of the laying type; well- 
developed, healthy birds that want to work. 
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Get My that were fixed on the cost at idle . is ; 

they went into the cold storage plant. 
Low Price Taken as a whole, storing opera- WON T YOU RAISE SOME OF 





I will save you 
money on the J 
brooder you 
need for saving ‘ 
your young } 
chicks this year. 
‘Send a postal or 
aletter for my New , 

showing the latest styles in 
Old Trusty Brooders, Brooi- 









> from Johnson ex- 
perience and sold 
direct from face 
tory -to-user at 

lowest cost. Y, 







This Old Trusty Brooder is made in two sizes — 
for 500 or 1000 chicks. Oil Burner. Simple, safe, 
convenient. Low in price. Get my catalog showing 
this and other styles. 


Mm. M. JOHNSON COMPANY, Clay Center, Nebr. 





ETTER 


Ui TT te 
POULTRY and SS 
HOG HOUSES 

and Equipment Feeder with top 


Everything practical farm poultry 
raisers require for a successful 
Money Making fleck. Nothing but 
the best in construction and mate- Non-Freeeing 
rials. Houses shipped in sections. Prinkine 
All hardware included. requires ao 
We puerestes and stand 
of 


bac: our products 
TIT? 00008 | 5 }) Double Side 
BET thine se Becca a) Siete 
EDM REED SOIL, 
MONI-MAKER 
Hog houses designed and pri 
40 meet every need. M 
county system 


brought te its 
highest per- 
fection. 












Here’s what you have been 
looking for. A heated house— 
properly designed and built. 





We have no superiors | {tea = 
TS CO ~ 
if Our brooder and laying 
house desigas will 
please as 
oO ~HAWERYE 
anvil 5-1 MEG. Co. 
ghar ti _ . ae lewa 
Bi cata 
- and poultry infermation 
To. R.R._. 
State 


you 


Amazing low 
prices 











(@& FREEEORN CHICKS 


FoR BEST RESULTs 
I Want Every Raiser of 
CHICKS to Have My 4 


Color, 24 Page F REE 
Catalog, Jimmie, the chicken. man 


I have personally supervised the culling of 
our 30,000 breeders. Every bird now wears an 
aluminum sealed leg band. Our _ service this 
season to the buyer of baby chicks is unexcelled. 
Thousands of satisfied customers tell us how 
their FREEBORN chicks laid at an early age 
and how wel! pleased they were. First hatch 
off February 28. Get our interesting catalogue. 
It is FREE. 
= LEA HATCHERY 


Des Albert Lea, Minn. 








“SUCCESSFUL” 
atched Is Cheapest To Buy 
= Mail a postal—Get our offer 
: “td Poultry lessons free to every 
4 i buyer. Write for Gata- 

B tog and get latest Mon- 

“T ay~Seving offer. 

. Make green, egg 

making ‘eed in “SUC- 

CESSFUL’*® Grain 
Sprouters. 


Itis 














FOWLS 
ECGS 
















58 breeds fine purebred cnicke ducks, 
Seese, turkeys, fowls, eggs. BABY CHICKS. 
x Prices low. 28 re with America’s finest poultry, 

tested Leavy egg producers. 10.090 ise. Large 
catalog fre, A. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MINN. 













| a year pervious. 





| should this spring. 
| that egg prices during the storing sea- 











tions were unprofitable to dealers, and, 
as usual, they will try to make pro- 
ducers foot the bill. Having paid too 
much for eggs last spring, they will 
not be ready to pay as much as they 
It seems probable 


son from March to July in 1929 will be 
lower than in 1928, unless, due to un- 


favorable weather or some other cause, | 
production should be lighter than is | 


now indicated. More emphasis prob- 
ably will be placed on high quality in 


the eggs bought for storage, than ever | 


before. 

The course of prices from late sum- 
mer on to the end of 1929 will depend 
on ‘the number of eggs placed in stor- 
age and the volume of fall production. 
It seems probable that the storage sit- 
uation will be healthier next fall than 
it was in 1928, so that the egg market 
may finish the year on a better basis 
than the end of 1928. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory results 
in 1927, the number of chickens pro- 


BSI.500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS| 


You can do the same with our 300 egg biood line ‘eee ee strain. 


duced in 1928 showed a substantial de- | 


crease. Reports to the United States 
Department of Agriculture during the 
summer and fall indicated that the 
number of chickens hatched in 1928 on 
farms was 9 to 10 per cent less than 
Market supplies of 
poultry in the latter part of 1928 were 
moderate, and the quantity of poultry 
placed in storage up to January 1 was 
less than a year previous. In fact, 
holdings on that date were the small- 
est since 1924. Consumptive demand 
has been excellent right along, and ap- 
parently has not been hampered by 
comparatively high prices. The high 
price of beef may have been of some 
influence in this connection. 

With small stocks in storage, re- 
duced numbers on farms, and with 
prospects of continuation of excellent 
consumptive demand, prices of chick- 
ens and hens promise to stay on a rel- 
atively high level until the next crop 
begins to dominate the market. If 
these high prices stimulate hatching 
operations next spring, and weather 
does not interfere, the crop will in- 
crease more than the normal growth 
in demand, so that prices at the close 
of 1929 may not be as attractive as at 
the end of 1928. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
monthly prices paid to farmers for eggs 
and chickens since 1910, as reported by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It is noteworthy that the 
winter peaks in egg prices have been 
dropping lower for the last five years. 
During the low period early in 1928, 
prices are shown to be considerably 
higher than a year previous, and high- 
er than in any other year since 1920, 
with the exception of 1925 and 1926. 

Prices of chickens have held up bet- 
ter in the post-war period and show a 
much greater gain over the pre-war 
level than is true of egg prices. In the 
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chicks sent prepaid—100% 


DADDY’S CHICKS?” 


“Daddy has thousands of agp 3 chicks, He hatches ’em. 
And Janet (that’s my little sis 

help daddy find a home for them. If you take some 
of them we'll be ever so glad.” 


ASHTON'S DEPENDABLE CHICKS 


Certified A. P. A.; Grades A, B, and Select B. 
From the celebrated Sunnyside Master Flocks, 
culled and mated and improved by Judge F. A. Shell- 
abarger. Better this year than ever before. 
anteed pure-bred, strong, healthy chicks. 
live arrival guaranteed. 
Send for new catalog and special early season prices. 
Liberal discount on orders placed before March Ist. 







ter) and I are trying to 
Norma Ashton. 


Guar- 
All day-old 








Low prices. These are not “HATCHERY chicks.” 
22 years. 


“The World's Greatest Layers.” 
and Poultry Guide free. horn breeders 
AND FARM, Box H, MT. RNON, LOWA 








The green, leafy part of alfalfa or 
clover hay supplies vitamins that are 
needed by poultry during that period 
of the year when they are confined. It 
also proves appetizing. One who has 
never given his hens access to a good 
quality, leafy alfalfa hay will be sur- 
prised at the comparatively large 
amount that will be consumed. 

Many people prefer the feeding of 
alfalfa to sprouted oats. Sprouted 
oats seem to have a more stimulating 
effect upon production but lack the 
vitamins that are supplied in the 
leaves of legumes. For this reason, 
flocks that are to be used for breeders 
are more often supplied with leafy hay 
than with sprouted or germinated oats. 

If you have not tried the feeding of 
some legume hay, we would suggest 
that you build a small wire rack in 
one corner of the hen house and keep 
it filled with choice hay. The coars- 


| er stems should be thrown out and 


used for litter, or at least removed, as 


| they are not appetizing to the hens 





past year, chickens were about 80 per | 


cent over the 1914 level, 


were only 40 per cent over. This may 


while eggs | 


be attributed to the greater ease of ex- | 


panding egg production, to the in- 


crease in Pacific coast production, and , 


crops elsewhere, to the 
the number of 


commercial 
marked increase in 


flocks of Leghorns, which do not con- | 


tribute so heavily to the poultry meat 
supply, and to the possibility that con- 
sumption of poultry is stimulated more 
by a period of industrial prosperity 
than is true of eggs. Consumers may 
look upon eggs as a staple food, where- 
as chicken is something of a luxury 


only to be indulged in freely in flush | 


times.—Gilbert Gusler. 


Alfalfa Hay for Hens 


A suitable hay rack or manger is 
usually considered an essential part of 
the equipment for all classes of live- 
stock, with the exception of poultry. 
The feeding experience of many of the 
most successful poultrymen show that 
it should also be included as an essen- 
tial part of poultry equipment. 








and will do them little good. 





Tests Favor Electricity in 
Poultry Raising 
Studies of artificial heat and insu- 


lation in the control of humidity, tem- 
perature and air movement in poultry 


houses as related to egg production: 


showed that there was very little dif- 
ference in egg production in the vari- 
ous pens. Where the temperature was 
kept above 40 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
pen maintained a lower relative hu- 
midity and a much drier litter than 
the colder pens and required cleaning 
only about half as often. Good insu- 
lation and- the use of the straw loft 
seem to be quite effective in control- 
ling the temperature. 

Electrically heated incubators and 
brooders have proved quite reliable in 
service and are rapidly coming into 
general use. Besides furnishing a 
clean and dry heat without any oil 
fumes to close the egg pores, the heat 
can be automatically maintained with- 
in very close limits. At low rates 
for power, the cost of operation is -lit- 
tle if any higher than for other meth- 
ods of heating. The proper surface 
temperature of the heating element, 
the location of the heating coils, the 
type of reflector, and the’ height of 
the brooder above the floor, all are im- 
portant factors in brooder and incu- 
bator design, and it is not advisable 
to try to work out home-made devices 
along this line. 

A new electrical device which is 
just coming into use in poultry raising 
is the violet ray machine. This uses 
electric power to furnish violet rays, 
corresponding to the active elements 
in sunshine, for preventing rickets 
and to induce more rapid and vigorous 
growth. These are neither prohobitive 
in price nor in current consumption, 
and we may expect them to be used by 


| all large poultry raisers who have elec- 


tric power available. 

The use of electric lights to lengthen 
the hen’s working day so as to cause 
her to eat more food and lay more 














y —— 4 brooder houses. Also 
y“| N Sefenreg ramous Sel-Hat Fi 
"Phim, sapprfm ELECTRIC Electric Brood 


COAL BROODER 


Pure-Bred Poultry Book—Free 


A guide to profit and pleasure from Poultry. 
Bargain prices on famous Royal Strain Baby. 
Chicks, Poultry, Eggs, Brooder Stoves. 
Chicks guaranteed to live 2} days or re- 
place at half price. Write today. 


Oskaloosa Poultry Farm, Box i46, Oskaloosa, la 














eggs has been proved by many exper- 
iments to be quite a practical proposi- 
tion, and is now being largely adopted 


by commercial poultrymen. 





Cod Liver Oil Needed Now 


When it is too cold to turn the breed- 


| ing flock out of doors, it is time that 
| they were receiving some cod liver oil. 


Cod liver oil not only supplies the vit- 
amin that helps to take the place of 
the direct rays of the sun but also 
vitamin A which is necessary in build- 
ing up the resistance of the flock. 

The safest plan of handling the flock 
is to give them .approximately 2 per 
cent of vitamin tested cod. liver oil 
in their mash and as much direct sun- 
light as possible. This method seems 
to produce the best results when 
judged by the hatchability of the eggs 
and the vigor and liveability shown 
by the chicks. 

It is impossible to expect a flock 
that is in a run down condition to pro- 
duce eggs which will give good re 
sults when used for hatching. Many 
of the troubles with baby chicks can 
be traced back to the parent flock. 
Many flock keepers find that it pays 
to use some cod liver oil in the feed 
for their hens, even tho they are not 
keeping the flock to produce eggs for 
hatching purposes. 

As soon as baby chicks come they 
will also need some cod liver oil. This 
is especially true of the early hatched 
chicks. Glass substitutes in brooder 
and laying houses allow a portion of 
the ultra violet rays of the sun to 
come thru. Even when glass sibsti- 
tutes are used, a small allowance of 
cod liver oil will be found helpful. 
This will aid in preventing leg weak- 
ness in the chicks. 
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DANGER 
TIME 


HE modern dairying pace leaves 

the average cow with little re- 
serve vigor to enable her to go through 
calving with ease and safety. Sluggish 
organs should be toned up. Appetite, 
digestion and elimination should be 
normal and regular. 


The use of Kow-Kare before and 
after calving has saved many health 
disasters, rescued many production 
losses for cow owners for the past 
thirty years. Countless dairymen 
will not have a cow freshen without 
Kow-Kare conditioning. 


“Step Up’’ Milk Yield 


During barn-feeding, when heavy, 
dry feeds place an added burden on 
the digestive and milk-making organs 
a regulator is needed to maintain the 
health and vigor that insures full 
milk pails. Kow-Kare is a scientific 
compound of Iron, the great builder 
and blood purifier, blended with po- 
tent medicinal herbs and roots. It 
enables cows to thrive on natural 
foods, milk profitably, resist disease, 
maintain breeding vitality. 











Drug, hardware, feed and general 
stores sell Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 65c 
sizes. If your dealer is not supplied 
we will mail postpaid. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


FREE BOOK 


4 n dai iryin 
**More M ith 
from the Cows 
You Have” sent 
on request 











Used on Scores of Prize Herds 


This popular, low-priced 

milker does eo 
Sny milker ean do. Cows 
fike it. Not becherrs in 
quality or co: 


Easily ~suauaah wa and 


Fords Milher 


for ords CO., 213-15 N. Despiaines St., Chicago 





With one application of 
FRANKLIN DEHORNING Be 
PASTE. Cover horn button <2 
of young calf and be rid of horns. 
Sale, easy, humane and cheap. 


Enough for 50 calves, $1.00 postpaid. 
Endorsed by veterinarans. Order today. 


BLACKLEG SERUM CO., Denver, Cole. 


ee 


SELL YOUR SURPLUS 
—With a Want Ad—— 
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| tions as well as a liberal supply 


| men who have a special market, 














THE DAIRY 


Keeping Cows Clean in Winter 
The other day I walked into the 
dairy barn of'one of my personal 


| friends and I was surprised to find 
' 

that most of his cows were 
| caked with manure on their hind quar- 


badly 


ters. I could not help thinking that 
I would not enjoy drinking the milk 
from these cows. 

A more liberal supply of bedding 
would have eliminated most of the 


trouble that this man was having with | 


manure on his cows. He was always 
careful in bedding his horses, but had 
neglected to carry this same policy 
into his cow barn. 

In many dairy barns there are short 
cows with long stanchions, or long 
with short stanchions, which 
make it almost impossible to keep the 
eows from getting into an unusual 
amount of filth. This phase of the 
question should have careful consider- 
ation in building the barn and stanch- 
ions. This friend of mine overcame 
that difficulty by making some of the 
stanchions longer than others so that 
he could put the cows where they 
would fit the best. 

- Even with properly constructed 
stanchions and good bedding, a cer- 
tain amount of currying will be nec- 
essary if cows are to make a presenta- 
ble appearance. Clipping the long 
hair from udders will make it possible 
to wipe off the udders before milking 
and greatly reduce the amount of vis- 
ible dirt in the milk. Cows should be 


curried after the milking is over so | 
| that the 
| around and get into the milk. 
the udders should be wiped off | 


will not be floating 


How- 


dust 


ever, 
with a clean damp cloth before milk- 
ing starts.—C. N. K. 





Plan Emergency Pastures Now 


A study of successful dairy practices 


| will soon convince one that it is nec- 


essary to provide good pasture condi- 
of 


| home grown legume roughages if one 
| is to make a profit out of the business 


Dairy- 
there- 
fore, receiving a higher price than the 
ordinary man for his products, may af- 
ford a labor charge in handling soil- 
ing crops when pastures are short or 
he may purchase high price hay and 
still pay a dividend. The average dai- 
ryman must expect to secure a large 
part of the feed for his cows from effi- 
cient managing his pastures and hay 
crops. 

Good pastures are the cheapest 
source of feed because the animals 
harvest the crops and therefore save 
labor costs that must be applied to all 
other crops. In addition good pastures 
furnish succulence that can not be 
equaled in other crops. Cows will also 
store up’a mineral balance when they 
are on good pasture. All of these fac- 
tors make the pasture problem worthy 
of considerable study on the part of 
dairymen. 

There are two common faults in the 
average system of pasturing cows. One 
is that many people overstock their 
pastures and therefore run short of 


under ordinary circumstances. 


| feed, while the other is that our usual 


| blue “grass pastures get dry and un- 
| palatable during dry, hot weather, 
| even tho not closely pastured. This 
| makes it necessary 
| regular pastures under average condi- 
| tions. 

Sudan grass is an emergency pas- 
ture crop that has been widely used 


during recent years. A comparatively 





to supplement our | 


| small acreage of this erop will furnish | 


a large amount of feed. It should be 
| allowed to get a good start before the 
cows are turned upon it. Some men 
have two patches. In this way one is 
pastured while the other is allowed to 
| grow. If both pastures are not need- 
| ed, one is cut for hay. Many dairy- 
| men use the sudan grass to pasture 

the cows upon at night, keeping the 

cows up during the hot part of the day 
or allowing them.to run on the regular 
blue grass pasture, as seems best. 
Sweet clover has come to the front 
rapidly as a pasture for dairy cattle. 
| Most men like it best when used in 
connection with blue grass or some 
other pasture. Many people use it 
| largely for fall pasture after the small 
| grain is harvested. If it is to be sown 
as an emergency pasture crop for the 
| present year, it will need to be sown 
| with some other crop, such as oats. 
One should make a careful analysis 
of his pasture requirements for the 
| coming year. It is better to have too 
| much pasture than to be forced to 
feed cattle heavily on higher priced 
| feeds. If one has extra silage left 
over, this also makes an excellent sup- 
| plement to summer pastures. 





Warm Drinking Water Helps 
Production 


If corn was cheap enough so that it 


| could be used for fuel in place of cdal 


or oil, and if dairy cows were cheaper 
| than tank heaters, then it might be 
} possible to figure that one could make 
more money by letting the dairy cows 


| drink ice water than to warm it. 
Even then there is considerable 


Bank by Mail at this 
Mutual Savings Bank 
and get 4%% on your 
Savings. 

Over 40,000 depositors, 
Resources $35,000,000. 


Continuous dividends 
for seventy-seven years. 


Banking by Mail is con- 
_venient and safe. Write 
for particulars. 


PEOPLES 
SAVINGS BANK 
PROVIDENCE R.1. 


Established 1851 











doubt if it would be a paying proposi- 


tion, for the simple reason that a cow 
' will not drink enough cold ice water 
| to properly supply her needs in milk 
production. Instead of 


| fill, she will start shivering, decide 


drinking her | 


| that she does not want any more ice 


| water and as a result shorten up on 
| her milk supply. 

| Water cups in the stalls of a modern 
| dairy barn are the ideal way to water 
| cows during winter months. With this 
system cows will drink all the water 
that they want for they have it before 
them so that they can drink at their 
desire. About 87 per cent of milk is 
made up of water, so that stinting 
cows on this essential is a short-sight- 
ed policy. 

Where the cows are let out of the 
barn to drink, one should provide a 
protected place out of the wind for the 
watering trough. If the water is fresh 
and kept at a comfortable temperature 
by using a, tank heater, one can obtain 
fairly satisfactory results. If cows 
are forced to help break the ice in the 
creek or in the watering trough im er- 
der to get a drink, one can be sure 
that the owner is paying dearly for the 





service. 


Into the Crib 
in Zminutes . Ss = 


—Without a aa 
Why spend busy hours scoop ogee, fF 
ing, when you can put 50 bushels of rang 

corn in the crib in 3 minutes with a Z 

Meyer Cup Elevator? Gives you 

more time in the field — enables 

you to get work done quicker and 

save cost of extra man. 


CRIB PLANS FREE! 
If you are thinking of buildin 
new crib, send for our reecomplete 
lans of the modern 
Pians inelude compiete blue bo = 
which your carpenter can easily fol- : 
low, also detailed descri = of all 
material — inel cement 
floor, etc. We will also oe you our 
latest Catalog describing the— 
Meyer Cup Elevator 
Simplest—strongest—most practical Me 4 
elevator. me sho turns. Run 
b small engine. Cam’ % 
clog. anne runs same dire 
tion as buckets. Won ‘shell 
— Lepanem ‘owe. 
atesear ’ oats, "$0 
bushels in Sminutes. ye Le 
torlikeit, Thousands in use, 
Free Trial — Easy P: ——— 


20 for Your Old 
Separator 


Rega: dless of Ave, Mahe o 





Condition 














Hogs push against pedals in trough and bring down 
feed at sie speed for the slow eating _ promotes 
ee and puts on firm flesh rapidly. 
ime —* to any kind of ground feed or 
feed spoiled by spilling. trampling, 
or Sae Quicker and easier feeding. 
Built for Long Service 
Wooden base and metal 


back guarantee. 
Ask your dealer 
about ten day 
Free Trial Plan. 
Write for details 
and prices today. 
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Plain common sense says: that to ‘‘see before 
you buy,” to see with your own eyes, to examine 
with your own hands, is the right way to select 


anything. In that way you are certain to get 
what you want in size, appearance, finish and 
value. It takes all the guesswork out of the 
transaction. 


That is the reason that the slogan of the “‘Farm 
Service’? Hardware Stores is “‘see before you 
buy.”’ At our stores you are always welcome 
to personally examine any article as much as 
you like and to make any kind of comparison 
you want to. Come in often. 


“-You will find everything here to suit you—a 
wide variety of merchandise, the best of quality 
and prices that save money for you! 


The “tag” in our window is your invitation. 






Hardware Men. 


Look-for the Sign 
of the'tag” in the 


— 











Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
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ENGINEERING 


' of high pressure pads the hamme 
| faces, particularly in the broader hay 


Saving Oil and Labor in 
Oiling Harness 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 


“As you are anxious to have labor -| the feed may be introduced into t 


saving ideas from your readers, will 
give you my experience. 
“It is about time to clean and oil 


harness, before the busy season be- 


gins, and here is a good way to do it. 
The principal advantage of this method 


| is that only a small amount of oil is 


needed—about two or three gallons for 
four harnesses. 

“I put the harness in a wash tub 
with a gallon or so of oil, and with a 
common bucket sprayer (the kind used 
for disinfecting, etc.), spray the oil 
over the harness, turning the harness 
over a few times in order to cover it 
thoroly. Then hang the harness up to 
drip oil, over the tub, and in a few 
minutes you are ready for the next 
one. 

“It is hardly necessary for me to 
say that the harness should be thoroly 


| washed with warm water and plenty 


of soap, using a stiff brush to do the 
cleaning, and to have the harness fair- 
ly dry before oiling.” 

We are very glad to get this labor 
solving plan for a job we always rather 
dreaded as a boy. As to the oil to be 
used, Farmers’ Bulletin 11883—‘Care of 
Leather,” recommends a mixture of 
Neat’s foot oil and tallow applied 
warm but not hot, or of tallow and cod 
oil, or any good commercial harness 
oil. This bulletin can be obtained free 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Hammer Type Feed Grinders 


Recent experimental work on feed 
grinders at Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, Madison, Wis., lead to some inter- 
esting conclusions as to hammer mill 


design and operation. It was shown | 


that the capacity of the mill increases 
as the speed decreases, tho not in di- 
rect proportion, and the product be- 
comes coarser; and seems to prove that 
a coarse screen at high speeds will 
produce the same results as a finer 
screen at lower speeds and with a high- 


| er efficiency. 


The horse power required to operate 
the hammer mill increased with the 
rate of feeding. The rate of feeding. 
and the power required appeared to be 
affected by the action of the hammers 
in ploughing thru the layer of material 
on the screen. The thicker this layer, 
the less effective the grinding opera- 
tion is. 

At high speeds the feed is carried 
around almost parallel at the screen 


| surface, making the openings only 
partially effective. The result is the | 
| hydrochloric acid can cover the depos 


same as tho a smaller size screen is 
used at slower speeds, for at slower 
speeds the grain impinges against the 
sereen at a greater angle and more and 


coarser feed passes thru. The use of | 


thinner screen stock gives better re- | 
| ada, with a total capacity of approx 


sults, and woven screens are better 
than punched screens. 

Removing the screen produced a 
hulled and cracked grain product, vary- 
ing with the speed but never satisfac- 


{ tory. The results indicate that an area | 








mers, preventing a sharp impact. Fy 
any particular speed, the rate at whid 


mill is determined by the total arg 
and number of the screen perforation 
The use of a fan appeared to result j 
a coarser feed and an increased capa 
ity. No difference in rate or finenes 
was noticeable. 

The results indicate that the mo 
nearly solid the cross line of the ham 
mer rows the better are the resul 
obtained, with the T-hammers whi 
present an almost solid cross line gir. 
ing the best results. There was y 
apparent advantage in staggering ham 
mers. The test results did not substan 
tiate the general idea that the initia 
impact of the hammers against th@ 


| feed does the grinding, as it was shows 


quite conclusively that all of the grind 
ing is done by the extreme tips of th 
hammers plowing thru a fluffy, whirl 
ing layer of material between the peri 
phery of the hammers and the hous 
ing. All of the experiments tended t 
indicate that with the cereals the ru 
bing action is by far the most impor 
tant, and that the explosion due t 
initial compact is negligible. Wit 
corn and other heavy and brittle mate 
rials impact is probably of greater in 
portance. The choice between swin 
or rigid hammers can apparently }b 
made without regard to grinding ¢ 
fect. 





Removing Hard Water Deposit 
From Water Closet 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“What can be done to remove 
caked or cement formation which has 
gradually formed in the inaccessible 
curve of our toilet seat; caused, ac 
cording to our local plumber, by 4 





combination of lime and iron in ou 
water supply. He knows of no solvent 


| for this and says he has had a mal 
| work two days removing similar ob 


structions.” 

Full strength commercial 
chloric acid (also kné6éwn as muriatic 
acid) is the standard solvent for these 
lime and iron deposits. Force all 
water out of the closet trap and them 
fill trap with full strength commercial 
hydrochloric acid, usually requiring 
about half a gallon. Allow this to 





_ stand in the trap over night, thet 


flush it out thoroughly. Usually this 
will soften up the deposit so it cam 
be pried loose with a piece of hard 
wood or a blunt screw driver. If the 
deposit is due to a leaky closet tank 
and extends on down beyond the reach 
of the acid in the trap, the only thing 
which can be done is take up the seat 
and turn it up on the side so the 


its completely.—I. W. D. 





ELEVATORS IN CANADA 
There are now approximately 1,7# 
country grain elevators in western Can- 


mately 156,000,000 bushels, as against 4.437 
in 19827, with a capacity of 147,000,008 
bushels. The storage caygacity of the t¢t 
minal elevators at Port Arthur and Fort 
Witliam, Unrtario, at the head of the Grea 
Lakes, was inereased during 1928 from 
73,009,000 bushels to $6,000,000 bushels. 
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| How Efficient a Hog Raiser 
Are You? 
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(Continued from page 8) 
than half were lost because the sows 
Jaid on them. This represents a loss 
of 18 to 20 per cent of the pigs far- 
yowed and much of it could have been 
prevented by use of guard rails in the 
farrowing pens. Only three out of 
eighty-two farms on which records 
were obtained provided guard rails. 
Every pig is important and has decid- 
ed bearing on the cost per pig and the 
pet profit. 

It was also found during the survey 
that, on the average, an increase of 
one strong pig per litter farrowed re- 
sulted in an increase of six-tenths of a 
pig in the size of the litter weaned. 
On the other hand, an increase of one 
weak pig in the size of the litter far- 
rowed resulted in a decrease of three- 
tenths of a pig in the size of the litter 
weaned. Weak pigs are more often 
found in weak litters where the death 
rate is higher while strong pigs have a 
better chance to live. 

The expense of the breeding herd 
represents one-third of the entire cost 
of producing pork for market. Thus 
the greater the number of pigs weaned, 
the smaller will be the cost per pig 
up to weaning time, since the number 
of pigs a sow raises makes little dif- 
ference in the amount of feed she eats 
or the care she requires. Where an 
additional pig per sow is raised, more 
profit per bushel of corn fed is real- 
ized. 

The care taken of pigs after wean- 
ing time is an important factor in 
keeping down costs per 100 pounds of 
pork. Where 10 per cent more pigs 
than the average were lost after wean- 
ing, the cost of producing 100 pounds 
of pork increased 72 cents. 

The rate of gain of the pig also has 
a meaning in dollars and cents. An 
added rate of gain of one-tenth of a 
pound per day, provided it is gained 
from more efficient feeding and not 
merely more feed, means a reduction 
in production cost of 64 cents per 100 
pounds of pork. It also means a pro- 
duction of eight-tenths of a pound 
more pork per bushel of corn fed. A 
certain amount of feed is required to 
maintain a hog whether he gains or 
not. The more a hog will eat with 
proportionate increase in the rate of 
gain, the higher the efficiency of pro- 
duction will be. 

Judging from above facts and con- 
sidering that the net profit depends on 
the cheapness with which each pig and 
each hundred pounds of pork is pro- 
duced, any improvement in sanitation, 
ventilation, housing, feeding or care of 
the breeding herd which will produce 


more healthy pigs per sow and more | 


pounds of pork per unit of feed, will 
be well worth while. 

The hog business can not, however, 
be considered apart from the rest of 
the farm business. It is an integral 
part and has four distinct functions in 
regard to the rest of the farm. It pro- 
vides a means of converting waste and 
low priced product into a_ higher 
priced product—pork. It permits a 
saving in freight, since the freight 
from Humboldt to Chicago on the 480 
pounds of corn required to produce 100 
pounds of pork is 92 cents and the 
freight on 100 pounds of hog is only 
36 cents. The saving is 56 cents. A 
third function of hogs is to provide a 
remunerative employment for the sea- 
son not taken up with other farming 
activities. A fourth value of hogs is in 
keeping up the soil fertility. 

The average number of sows on the 
farms studied was eighteen to twenty. 
The number seldom ran over twenty 
on the medium sized places because 
one man could not care for the breed- 
ing herd. These sows and their off- 
spring furnished the market for about 
half the corn raised and provided be- 
tween 35 and 40 per cent of the total 
farm income. 

An inerease in the price of corn is 
One of the greatest factors influencing 





| 











premises. 


|} next. 
| seems that a pound of ground barley 


the cost of pork. A rise in corn prices 
of 10 cents a bushel caused the produc- 
tion cost of hogs to jump 92 cents per 
100 pounds. An increase in the corn- 
hog ration so that 100 pounds of pork 
was worth one more bushel of corn re- 
sulted in an increase in profits of 
$58.58 per farm. 

The addition of minerals to a ration 
lacking enough minerals resulted in 
reduction of the cost of producing the 
pork, and im an increased return of 
nearly 5 cents per bushel of corn fed. 
—L. R. Combs. 
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Come to the Yellowstone 
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(Continued from page 9) 

five Wallaces’ Farmer folks will be 
interested in making this trip with us. 
Not the least of the benefits will be 
the companionship and the fellowship 
which we enjoy. Our special train if 
one hundred and twenty-five folks reg- 
ister will be called the Wallaces’ 
Farmer Vacation Special. It will have 
a lounge car with an observation plat- 
form on the back. We can feel per- 
fectly at ease on every mile of the 
trip. Our responsibility is simply to 
enjoy; and I know those who make 
this trip will enjoy it as perhaps they 
do not now appreciate. 

While I have made the trip twice, I 
am hoping to make it again. I con- 
sider the way we are making it as the 
ideal way. The expense of the trip 
should not be considered an expense 
but an investment that will yield splen- 
did dividends not only this year but in 
the years to come. I hope our readers 
will be interested. I will be glad to 
have their reaction, and I am just won- 
dering who will be the first to say, 
“Yes, I want to go with the Wallaces’ 
Farmer folks on the Vacation Tour to 
Yellowstone.” What do you _ say, 
folks—do you want to go? Let us 
hear from you soon. 





. Foot-and-Mouth Disease in 
California 


An outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in a herd of hogs near Whittier 
(Los Angeles county), California, was 
announced by the bureau of animal in- 
dustry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, on January 19. In view 
of the highly infectious nature of this 
livestock malady, government and 
state veterinary officials have slaugh- 
tered and buried the entire herd of 
3,500 swine in the hope of stopping the 
outbreak. 

The source of the outbreak, tho still 
under investigation, appears to have 
been infected garbage from a ship 
that had visited a foreign port and 
that later docked at San Pedro. A 
positive diagnosis of foot-and-mouth 
disease was reported to the department 
on January 18, and thus far the dis- 
ease has not appeared on any new 
As a safeguard to the live- 
stock industry, however, a quarantine 
zone has been established by the state 
and federal governments. 





Barley vs. Corn for Fattening 
Steers 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Can you give me any information 
as to the relative value of barley as 











compared to corn as a feed for baby | 


beeves?” 

Barley, like corn, varies consider- 
ably in quality from one year to the 
On the average, however, it 


is worth fully as much as a pound of 
shelled corn for baby beeves and other 
fattening cattle. Moreover, it seems 
as tho fattening cattle can handle sat- 
isfactorily barley which hogs will not 
eat. The man who is in the cattle 
feeding business can well consider 
substituting barley for oats in his crop 
rotation program. An acre of barley 
will almost always produce more 
pounds of feed than an acre of the 
same kind of land put into oats. 
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LOOK Before YouBuy 





Make your dealer 
show you why 
this hog house is 


CLEANER 
WARMER 
STRONGER | 


wry bother to build your hog 

houses when it’s cheaper to buy 
them? And why buy “sight-un- 
seen” when near your farm there's 
a dealer who's ready to show you 
Hall Hog Houses. a design, they 


are | on recommendations of 
leading experiment stations. Over 0 
ordinary hog houses, they have 


three big advantages that help you 
get increased hog-profits: 


LEANER 


Hall Hog Houses are easier to 
ventilate, easier to clean. Side 
ventilators insure fresh air in cold weather, with- 
out direct drafts on litter. Top opens to 
house with sunlight. Opposite side swings up to 
give complete airing and make cleaning easy. 


WARMER 


Close-fitted construction—rarely found in home- 
made or ordinary hog houses—leaves no cracks to 
let heat out. Wall joints are tongued and grooved. 

es of roof fit snugly down over walls. That's 
why litters keep warmer in Hall Hog Houses. 





STRONGER 
Heavy, creosoted lumber and reinf d 
make Hail Hog Houses extra strong—a “alae 


vantage, as hogs are rough on their quarters. 
Flooring is x12 rough boards, more expensive but 

er because they keep sow from slipping. Walls 
are l-inch tongued-and-grooved flooring. Added 
strength makes Hi ites Houses ast years longer. 

In buying Hal! Hog Houses, you get the advan- 
tage of volume production in our big wood-working 
a with lumber bought at rock-bottom prices. 

all H pace back their cost the first 
season—but year after year they go on, helping 
you make more money on every litter. 

Get the full advantage of the McLean Coun 
system this year. Send coupon for Hall dealer's 
name and for free copy of valuable Ames booklet, 

rowing Better Hogs.” 


HALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. w. 7 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


—also name of nea 


HALL MFG. COMPANY, Dept. W. 7, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Please send me a free copy of valuabl * i - 
e im ct i val e Ames booklet, “Growing Healthy Hogs 


Die aaddctiesdsdeiecanden vs tcaecectaas 
a ccdttsaddedendddedetuxanived vases 
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Most Practical 


HALL Red Top Feeders handle any kind of 
feed, including ear corn, shelled corn and 
fine ground feeds. Being rain-proof they pre- 
vent feed from souring. They eliminate waste, 
because hog can’t get feed out unless he eats 
it out. Handy hinged top makes them easy to 
fill, easy to clean. Partitions permit one feeder 
to handle two or more feeds. 
cause sides slope out. 
base makes feeder extra strong, 
hog from gnawing wood. 
quick pS That’ 
raisers say Hall Feeders 
for self-feeding. 


Valuable Booklets 


FREE cotron 


Can’t clog, be- 


Solid metal covered 
and kee 
Skid-mounted 

at’s why experienced b 
most practic 
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Own an AVERY! Have more 
PROFIT and PLEASURE 

















Only an Avery 
Gives You These: 


Full Roller Bearing Drive with- 
out a Crankshaft. 


Pastaas Spaced, All Steel Cylin- 
er. 


Spreading Comb Beater. 
One Unit Double Action Rack. 


Fewer Working Parts and All- 
Gacetde Bearings,Hangersand 
ers. 


Write For 
New Thresher Book 


With natural colored illustrations 
and interesting facts you should 
know about the “* Thresher Ahead of 
the Times.”’ 

















There’s more profit in owning a New Avery for it’s 
a job-taker and a money-maker. Size for size it 
will out-thresh, out-save and out-last others because it’s 
built simpler and stronger and has many superior features. 

There’s more pleasure in owning an Avery, too, for it’s 
easier to handleand lighterto pull. You work less and make 
more money. It’s a good looker and smooth runner and 
you'll be proud to own one, 


AVERY 





POWER MACHINERY Co. 
Dept.114 « « Pocste, Haste 
s 


FACTORY BRANCH 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





4 wells, With or without motors; chainor belt drive, 
{ for quality. Tell us your needs. Send for catalog and name of nearest Myers dealer. 


| THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO.,3410renge St., Ashland, Dhio 


HE world’s most complete line of pumps for either engine or electric power. 
Any capacity, up to ten thousand gallons per hour. For deep or shallow 


Absolutely reliable; famous 


r more than 50 years— Pumps — Water Systems — Hay Tools Door Hangers 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


SEED BARGAIN! 


To introduce our famous Hybrids and 
Open fPollinated Corn—special corn 
from our own breeding plots—we will 
send you four varieties (enough of each 
kind to plant one-eighth acre) for $2.00 
post paid. 

The supply is limited, so order early 


to be safe. 


FUNK’S IDEAL SEED CORN 
TESTS 95% to 100% 


nine varieties, including 
Hybrids and Pure Line 





We have 
our famous 
Crosses. 


NEW, FREE BOOK 


New features—new ideas—new prices. 
Forty kinds of farm seeds, including 8 
kinds of alfalfa, 7 clovers, hay, beans, 
Illinois No. 1 spring wheat, velvet bar- 
ley, seed treatments for corn, oats, 
wheat, etc. , 

FREE on request—either with or 
without special seed corn offer. Ad- 
dress Dept. W. 


A Sound Heart for Every Farm Child 


(Continued from page / 0) 


sort is suspected. But every parent 
will be interested in the instructions 
Doctor Myers gives the parents of lit- 
tle patients who are about to enter 
active life again after a bout with 
heart disease. 

“The great thing I try to impress 
on them is the importance of guarding 
the child from infections,” says Doctor 
Myers. “It should be shielded in ev- 
ery possible way at home, even from 
the simplest infections such as colds, 


, and by all means from the more seri- 











GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Best roofing for all 
kinds of farm build. 
ings. Why? Because 
it requires less lum- 
ber under It, 's eas. 
lly put on, lasts 
longer than r ) 
other F roofing 0 


Our F 
you 20 per ce 
of customers (eotily to i to 
merits 3" Standing Seam, 


Corrumsted. Ga, 26 —e 
~All of best auaiity acti 
Write for catalog, 
STEEL Roorina 
510 South Wes: 


jes, etc. 
"a SrAMbING WORKS 
tablished 1696 








. Yes sir; I am 
the Little Wonder 

=i that has brought 
smiles upon the 
faces of thousands 
that have tried me 
in all parts of the 
corn belt. I save 
your hands from 
getting sore, and 
am guaranteed to 
please. Shell seed 
ears individually, 
the only safe way 
to guard against 
defects. Sokd by 
hardware dealers 
or sent direct. 
Price, 60c, post- 

id 


paid. 
BRANJORD &SONS, 
Story City, lowa 

















Oil Salesmen Wanted 


We want salesmen to represent us 
selling high grade Auto and Tractor 
Oils, Paint and Varnishes. Write us 
for our proposition. 

FARMERS UNION SERVICE ASS’N 
300 S. W. Ninth St., Des Moines, lowa 








SAFETY 
FIRST 


Do Your Buying From 
Advertising In 
Wallaces’ Farmer 





If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer the 
article you want to buy 
now, just let us know 
what you want and 
we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable 
firms from whom you 
can make the purchase 














| tact or 
| of tuberculosis. 
| ing milk from tuberculous cows. 


ous ones. At school the teacher 
should be watchful, if there is no 
nurse, and at the first sign of infec- 
tion or epidemic the heart convales- 
cent should be taken out of school. 
Better to lose time in this way than 
‘thru months of illness, for we are 
finding that an.infection can undo all 
the building up of months. Tho we 
still warn our patients against over- 
exertion, we wish them to understand 
that far worse than over-exertion is 
an infection. 

“Second, in case the child dves get 
an infection—which he often does in 
spite of all efforts—call the doctor at 
once and check it promptly. Desirable 
for any child, this, is imperative for 
the child with an impaired heart. 

“Third, keep his general physical 
condition up, particularly his weight. 

“Fourth, bring him in for an occa- 
sional check up three or four times a 
year and keep it up thru the years. I 
don't like to alarm the parents of 
these little patients, but people must 
realize that once a heart sufferer, al- 
Ways a potential one. Balancing this, 
we have the knowledge that if he 
obeys the four precepts suggested, 
can probably avoid recurrence thru- 
out his life and outlive many friends 
who have not his handicap.” 

Tuberculosis, tho a dethroned mon- 
arch, is not out of the picture by any 
means. While its mortality rate has 
dropped, there are still thousands with 
the disease in Iowa. One of the big 
tasks undertaken by Doctor Peck and 


his associates in the Iowa Tuberculo- | 


sis Association, is to tell the public 


how to keep children from contracting - 


the disease. 

“Save the children, keep them from 
being infected, and you will largely 
stamp out tuberculosis,’ says Doctor 
Peck. “It is children who receive the 
infection, for heretofore sound adults 
rarely if ever become infected. 

“Somebody coughs in the vicinity of 
a child.” (Aha, the unguarded cough- 
er again!) “Some adult, who ought 
to know better. Maybe he doesn't 
know he has tuberculosis. Perhaps he 
thinks it’s bronchitis. So he coughs 
loud and long and the germs go where 
they will. And his own child, or his 
grandchild, or a neighbor's child gets 
in the way of that cough. Perhaps tu- 
berculosis will reveal its presence soon 
in the child. More likely it will wait 
until he is between twenty and thirty, 
that decade when he ought to be 
founding a home and family and mak- 
ing his best strides toward success. 
Then it gets him, and he spends part 
of that important decade on his back 
in a sanitarium. 

“The chief cause of tuberculosis in 
children, and hence in adults, 
association with active cases 
The second is drink- 
The 
third is any condition which lowers 
the resistance and prevents the nor- 
mal growth of children, such as dis- 
eased .onsils and teeth, infectious dis- 
eases like measles, whooping cough, 
and so on. Fourth, underweight from 
poorly selected foods and insufficient 
rest.” 

The part played by food is often 
stressed by Doctor Peck. He insists 
on three good meals a day for every- 
body, and especially for boys and girls 
of high school age, who are most eas- 
ily victimized by tuberculosis. Par- 
ti@ularly has he small patience with 
the high sehool girl who reduces, for 


he | 


is con- | 


he has seen too many cases where the 


desire for fashionable emaciation was 
just the opening a tuberculosis germ 
had been waiting for. 

Doctor Peck has ten commandments 
for parents which, if observed, will 
protect their children from tubercu- 
losis. The first two apply specifically 
to this disease. The other eight, as 
the reader will readily see, are just as 


applicable to heart disease, so let us 
consider the ten a tablet of laws for 
the chest health of Iowa children: 

1. Keep the child out of any house 


* where there is tuberculosis. 


| from 


2. See that your milk supply comes 
tuberculin tested cows and is 
handled in a cleanly manner. 

3. Protect the child from contagious 
diseases. 

4. Have diseased tonsils removed. 


5. Have defective teeth cared for. 

6. Provide adequate diet for the 
growing child. 

7. See that the child has the re- 


quired number of hours of sleep each 
night and some rest during the day. 


8. Teach the child to avoid infec- 
tion by using his own drinking cup 


and towel and by keeping fingers and 


pencils out of his mouth. 
| 


| its such as play in the open air, 


9. Teach the child good health hab- 
sleep- 
ing with windows open, frequent bath- 
ing, regularity in meals. 

19. Have the child examined regu- 


larly by both physician and dentist. 


| 





The last was higher on the list but 
we transposed it for the sake of em- 
phasis. Thus and thus only can incip- 
ient disease be discovered in plenty of 
time so that it can be cured. Do not 
wait until you can see the violent 
heart beat which is a sign of an ad- 
vanced case of heart disease, or the 
cough and fever of the tuberculosis 
victim. Both of these diseases re- 
spond to early treatment, while little 
damage has been done, if the physi- 
cian can have a chance at them in 
time. 

These ten rules, if followed, will 
close the chest clinics in Iowa in the 
next generation for want of patients— 
but nobody will be better pleased than 
Doctor Myers and Doctor Peck. 





Activities of the Young 
Folks 


(Continued from page 12) 
rhubarb conserve, cucumber pickles, 








| apples, peaches, pears, cauliflower and 
| tomatoes. 


The cost of the project was 


| approximately $5 and the class is now 
interested in spending the prize money 


for the improvement of their home- 
making laboratory. Miss Helen Swin- 
ney is the instructor in charge. 


If you would like a copy of “Valen- 


| tine Jingles and Games,” send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
the Four-H page editor, Wallaces’ 





Farmer. 


Have you boys and girls had a stunt 
night yet? And have you sent us a 
story of your best stunt for the con- 
test? Stunt stories must be in by 
March 10, remember. We are offering 
a $5 prize for the best story, $3 for 
the second best and $1 for any of the 
others that we print. 


There was a typographical error ia 
the contest announced, printed last 
month. Most of you probably figured 
out what was meant, but to be safe 
we are reprinting the item. It follows: 

“Take 100 hogs: they weigh 150 
pounds each today, January 11; they 
are gaining at the rate of one and 
one-fourth pounds a day. Today, Jan- 
uary 11, they are worth $12.00 a head. 
Their gains will cost you $8.40 a hun- 
dred. When do you want to sell them? 

“Write us ten days before you want 


' 
' 


| why you picked that time. 


| 


er 





| lambs from 35 ewes. 


date you have picked for sale, and tell 
The boys 
(or girls) whose selection of market. 
ing time and whose reasons for selec. 
tion show up the best will see their 
letters printed in this department. 4 
dollar prize will be given for every let. 
ter printed. Address Hog Marketing 
Contest, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa.” 





Lamb Production Contest 
Results 


Grand championship honors in the 
Minnesota lamb production contest 
were captured by K. O. Johnson, of 
Frontier, Koochiching county, accord. 
ing to W. E. Morris, livestock special. 
ist of the agricultural extension sery. 
ice of the University of Minnesota, 
who supervised the contest. The Min. 


nésota Livestock Breeders’ Association 
provided liberal cash prizes for the 
winners. Thirteen of the original en. 
trymen completed the project and will 
share in the awards. 

Mr. Johnson placed first in the class 
for owners of 25 to 50 ewes, raising 50 
During the 135 


| days of the contest, he brought the 50 
' lambs up to a total weight of 4,110 


pounds, an average of 82.2 pounds per 


| head, and an average of 114.4 pounds 





of lamb to the ewe. He was awarded 
championship honors for all classes 
by producing and saving a large per- 
centage of his lambs and bringing 
them up to more than average weight. 
He raised a lamb crop of 142.8 per 
cent, or almost a lamb and a half per 
ewe. 

Second place in the 25 to 50 ewe 
class was won by Frank Passi, of Pitt 
Lake, Lake of the Woods county, who 
secured an average lamb production 
for his 38 ewes of 103.6 pounds. The 
average weight of his lambs was 87.5 
pounds, or 5.3 pounds more than John- 
son’s average. However, he raised 
five fewer lambs than Johnson, altho 
having three more ewes, so that his 
total weight and average were lower 
than those of the first place winner. 
Other contestants in this class aver- 
aged from 95.4 pounds of lambs per 
ewe down to 68.8 pounds. 

Sever Trehus, of Caledonia, Houston 
county, took first place in the class 
for owners of 50 to 100 ewes. Mr. Tre- 
hus raised 117 lambs from 82 ewes. 
His lambs weighed 7,663 pounds, aver- 
aging 65.5 pounds per head, and mak- 
ing an average lamb production per 
ewe of 93.4 pounds. Second place in 
this class went to C. E. Tatge, of Lu- 
verne, Rock county, who raised an av- 
erage of 91.4 pounds of lamb to the 68 
ewes with which he started. 

Previous to the breeding season, Mr. 
Johnson’s ewes had the run of a red 
clover pasture having a slight mixture 
of timothy. There was an abundance 
of this feed so that the ewes were well 
fleshed for the breeding season. No 
grain was fed before or during the 
breeding period. 

Red clover hay was fed from Novem- 
ber 15 to May 10, and grain ferding 
was begun on April 1 and continued 
until May 10, shortly before lambing 
time, when the ewes went on pasture. 
Throughout the winter the breeding 
flock was housed in a straw shed and 
a barn, both of which were open at all 
times. 

The lambs were fed no grain, but 
were allowed to graze on clover pas- 
ture which had had no sheep on it 
the year before and hence was free 
from stomach worms and other para- 
sites. The lambs were dipped once in 
the spring for external parasites. 

The lamb production contest is to be 
conducted again next year, says Mr. 
Morris, who explains that‘its primary 
purpose is to demonstrate the best 
methods of breeding, feeding and matn- 
agement. Contestants are required to 
record every step in the feed and care 
of both ewes and lambs, as well as 
gains made by the lambs, wool pro- 
duced by the ewes, ane other signifi- 
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a The Parson’s Ring 


fasts! 











(Continued from page 5) 


make out. Dead! No ol’ fool lak you die 
easy 2s dat!” And she ripped out a 
string of Canuck and Yankee cuss-words 


uld have been put in a museum, 


sho 

pen there will never be another string 
ee brought the deacon to, and he 
sat up and wiped the water off his long 
nose. The wash was all over the place, 
and one towel was sticking to his head 
and hanging down like a bridal veil. But 
he didn ‘t notice it. 

“Woman,” he thundered, ‘‘do you know 
to whom you are speaking?” 

“Know who I spek at? Sure t’ing!’ 
Mrs. La France got out of her tub and 
stood dripping and waving her arms like 
a windmill in a shower. “I know ol’ Joe 
tebe since I come on dis place virty 
year ago. I hain’t such beeg fool dat——” 

“gile naan The deacon stood up and 


the water ran out of his second- best suit 
like rain off a tin roef. “Such language 
from a female is scandalous. I demand an 
apology immediately.” 

She spl ished a step or two toward him. 
“You tink you come jump on ma tub 
‘Hex- 


lak one bullfrog, den haf me say. 

cuse me! ” 

“Dam nation, woman,” he roared, be- 
ginning to heat up. “Can’t you see it 


was an accident?” 

“Haxident? I ain’t see nuttin till dat 
water drown me on de face. How come 
you haint got brain ’nough to stay on de 
walk?” 

“You are discharged!” He straightened 
up and stood like the Statue of Liberty. 
“Dat so?” 

“Yes, it is so.”* 
“T guess no. 
place, and he ain’t you. 

de boss.” 


\ EANWHILE, Bill and I were looking 


I know de boss on dis 
You wife, he is 


in at the wood-shed door, and Ru- 
pert had beat it somewhere, yelling that 
his papa was killed. So just as the two 
bathing beauties got to arguing in good 
shape. around the corner skidded Josie 
Marsh and a stranger. 

The deacon noticed only her at first. 
“Go home at once!” he said, waving her 
back as tho she was four years old in- 
stead of twenty. 

“But I thought something terrible had 
happened.” She looked around for blood 
and only saw the flood. 

“You doubtless overheard that woman’s 
senseless profanity. It was misleading, 
at least.”’ 

“Yeah.” Mrs. La France pointed at 
him. “Dat ol’ fool he tumble on de tub 

“Be silent!” he shouted, beginning to 
notice the stranger. 

“I don’ tak no order from Joe Brown.” 

“Oh, I am so glad it is nothing serious.” 
Josie sounded as tho she was choking 
to death inside. 

“Nothing at all,”” the deacon said, try- 
ing to put the starch back into his dig- 


nity. “I was rushing to the assistance 
of my son—— Ah by the way, where 
is Rupert?” 


“He's all right,’? Josie said. “Go on 
with your story.” 

“As I passed along the walk, my foot 
slipped, and I was precipitated into the 
laundry tub.’’ 

He was as solemn as a2 goat about it. 
Josie knew him too well to laugh, but the 
stranger didn’t. 

“Sir!” the deacon glared at him. “Do 
you consider it to be something hu- 
morous?’”? 

_ The young man, who was 2 good-look- 
ing scout, laughed honestly. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “but some of 
it strikes me that way. Your Oriental 
head-dress, for instance.” 

The deacon felt around and snatched 
off the towel. Mrs. La France grabbed it 
from him with a spiteful, ‘You ol’ fool! 
Mak me wash all over ag’in twice.” 

‘IT repeat that you are discharged.” 

‘Dat so?” And she went to work 
again without bothering to dry off. She 
was rather warm, anyway. 


HE déacon turned pompously to Josie. 
‘T appreciate your motive in coming, 

as you believed, to my rescue. Will you 
favor me with your companion’s name?” 

Josie looked at the stranger, laughed a 
little an@ blushed a little when he looked 
back at her. Come to think of it, he had 
_ looking at her quite a lot all the 

me, 

“Why, I don’t know who he is,” she 
said. “He was on the street when Rupert 
called for help and we just came along 
together.” 

The young man smiled. 
Calvin Gale,” he said. 
The deacon’s mouth opened until he could 
have taken in one of the wash-tubs. “Our 
—cur pastor!” he stuttered, as Josie faded 
around the corner of the woodshed. 

Mr. Gale grinned and held out his hand. 

m believe you are Deacon Brown?” 

Yes.” The deacon shook hands, look- 
ing as cheap as tho he had been caught 
Stealing milk from an old ladies’ home. 
“W hat a reception I have given you!” 

“The best kind of one. That is, I mean, 
of course, I am sorry you had an acci- 
dent, but I don’t like being received for- 


“My name is 


mally, Can’t I help you into dry clothing?” 


“I will go to my room,” the deacon 
Said quickly, as tho he was afraid the 
Parson would strip him then and there. 








The Mortgage Lifter= 
Stock-Tight game 


Fence 


ee 














a year up to $2, 


will help you do it. No other fence 
is ike RED BRAND. rin the 
steel, like old time fence, adds many 
more years of wear. Extra heavy 
coating of zinc, ‘“Galvannealed” on, 
keeps rust out far longer than gal- 
vanizing. Stiff, picket-like stays, 
wavy strands and Square can’t- 
slip knots keep RED BRAND trim 
looking, hog-tight and bull-proof. 
Hog-tight fence saved T. R. 
idge, Ft. Worth, Texas, nine acres of 





ae 1k: 
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From $6,000 behind (mortgage and note) to 
clear of all debt, plus 60 acres more land paid 
for in only five years’ time—Fred Hoff, Tripp, 
S. D., says stock-tight fence did it for him. 
From deep in debt in 1920, to a farm that yields 65 bushels of corn per 
acre—R. Ericson, Bentonville, Ark., did this with fence that made fertiliza- 
tion possible. Hog-tight fence increased hog sales from less than $300.00 
200.00 a year for H. W. Voehl, Lakefield, Minn. Mr. Voehl 
will tell any farmer that nck tight fence will ‘lift the mortgage. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


*‘Galvannealed’’ - 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3832 Industrial St., Peoria, Illinois 


— 


Always look 
for the 


Red Brand | 


i (top wire) 





Copper Bearing 


storm wrecked barley worth + 1. cm 
The fence cost only $53.00. 
made $22.00 clear profit. The fenceis 
good for many, many yearsofservice. 
What has been your experience with 
good fences? We will pay $5.00 or 
more for each letter we use. Write for 
details, catalog and 3 interesting 
booklets that tell how others have 
made more money with a 
fence. Ask for the name of the near- 
est RED BRAND dealer. 

















225-1b. HOGS 


in § months 





You Can Do It! 
Free Book Telis How! 


Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 Ibs.) in 5 
months, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
on profits. You can be 

one of them! This 





book tells how— and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger hog profits 
easy. It will open your eyes! 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Address— | 
AMTORG TRADING CORP. 
| 165 Broadway, Dept.88§ New York I 
| Send me free and postpaid, valuable book | 
| “225-Ib. Hogs in 5 months—How to Do It.” i 
| 
{ 
I 
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GANE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W.16th Street, 
New York, Distributing Agents for OO 
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Save 


offered. 
act as the judge. 


SIDNEY_R. FEIL 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. 

of WYMIX—you add 17 lbs. of salt or ashes to it and have 20 Ib 
medicated salt, which will last 40 hogs or # sheep or 10 head of horses or cattle, about 


days. 


make your animals thrive better, im 
claim, then send me only $1. 


No Dosing—No Drenching 


dosing, drenching—no bother. 


much better they will thrive; they will look better—grow faster. 
Use my guaranteed concentrated WYMIX and your own salt—make 


salt and other fillers. 





(Formerly known as “WORMIX”) 


With Home-Made Remedy 


Half Usual Cost 


I want you to try, at my risk, a 3-lb, package of WYMIX—my 
effective, quick-acting tonic and livestock conditioner. I want you 
to see from actual use on your own animals, before you pay me a 
cent for it, that WYMIX is by far the best, cheapest and most sat- 
#factory stock conditioner, appetizer, tonic and preventive ever 
It does the work; I prove it before you pay and let YOU 


Send No Money—30O Days Trial 


Don’t send any money. 


I'll send the 3-lb. package 
s. of guaranteed, effective, 


Feed as directed, and at the end of # days, if you aren’t convinced that it does all 
I sky it will, just write me to that effect, but 
ove their appetite and condition, and does all else I 
You be the judge. 


on’t pay for it. But if you decide it does 


Put WYMIX where your stock can get it all 
the time—they will doctor themselves. No 


Keeps animals in thrifty condition— —you "ll be surprised how 


Don’t pay drug prices for 


your own tonic and conditioner and save about half the cost. 


Money Back Guarantee 





While I offer to send you a 3-lb.package on 30 days’ trial and guarantee fa to do all I 


claim or no pay, still, if you prefer to order one or more larger packages, 


I'll ship same 


upon receipt of price listed below, with the understanding that if it doesn’t do all I claim, 


your money will be refunded. 





WORMS 
IN POULTRY 


Don’t treat poultry with WYMIX, or any 
other preparation containing salt. Use my 


guaranteed 
Wormix 
Eopela the dangerous large round worms 
whic infest the small intestines. It 


contains no salt—is easy to feed. Sold on a 
money back guarantee. Sent prepaid any- 
where in U. S. upon receipt of price—1 Ib., 
$1: 6 1-Ib. cans, $5. ach pound worms 





100 fowls. 


You take no risk. 


PREPAID PRICES 





One 15-lb. pkg. makes 100 lbs 

Four 15-lb. pkgs. make 400 lbs. * 

One 9%-lb. pkg. makes 600 Ibs................. 18.00 
Three 90-Ilb. pkgs. make 1,800 lbs................. 50.00 


(West of Denver, 6c a Ib. more) 
Each 15-Ib. package, added to 85 Ibs. of salt 
(or ashes) will last 100 hogs, sheep or goats, 
or 25 head of horses or cattle, about 2 months, 


Address SIDNEY R. FEIL, Prop., 
The Ivo-San Lab’tory, 


412 St. Clair Ave., Dept. 6, Cleveland, Ohio 
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My Claims Backed by Proof 
WYMIX PUTS LIFE INTO HOGS 
“WYMIX has done wonders for my 
hogs. They were clearly out of condition 
—had no appetite—rooted around—tails 
hung stenighe down. After feeding a few 
Beck s of WYMIX, the appetites came 
ack and they are in splendid condition 
now.” Albert Meyer, Traer, Iowa. 


RUNTS RESTORED TO CONDITION 

“The small, runty, long-haired, rough- 
looking pigs for which I ordered WYMIX 
are doing fine now and are nearly ready 
for mes 





. W. Quandt, Hawkeye, Iowa. 
PUTS PIGS ON THEIR FEED AND 
FEET 


“I find WYMIX is fine for pigs that 
meed something to pep “— up and put 
them on their feed and feet. One of my 
pis weighed only 25 Ibs. and had lost his 

air early this fall before feeding him 

WwYMIXx. When I sold him he weighed 

Ibs. John Peters, Delhi, Iowa. 


WYMIX BEST CONDITIONER FOUND 
DURING 25 YEARS 

“For 25 years I have been raising hogs. 
Tried all kinds of dope to keep them thriv- 
ang and in good condition. The best re- 
results came from WYMIX. After feeding 
it only a week, I was surprised to see so 
great an improvement in the hogs’ condi- 
tion.’ Joseph Bena, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


FEED DID NO GOOD WITHOUT WYMIX 
“My hogs were rundown; their feed 
seemed to do no good, but when I started 
to feed WYMIX, they began to improve. 
WYMIX is the best [ ever tried. It does 
all you claim and more, too.” 
Ernest O. Harrauff, Ava, Il. 














THE IVO-SAN LABORATORY, 
4%12 St. Clair Ave., Dept. 6, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send me prepaid a $1 test bag of WYMIX. 
I will feed it as directed and report results in 
30 days, and if it does all you claim I will then 
send you $1. If it doesn’t, you are to cancel 
charge. 


Name 
Post Office 
R. D. State 


If you order larger size, give shipping station 


.-W.F. 2-8-29 
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Visit the 


Northern Pacific 
Country 


Minnesota Idaho 
North Dakota Washington 
Montana Oregon 


This northern tier of states of- 
fers a healthful and invigorat- 
ing climate, the best crop 
records, and in all respects the 
best opportunities in the West. 


Know the Northwest Better 


Join the All-Expense 
Wallaces’ Farmer Vacation Tour 
August 6, 1929 


See Yellowstone Park 
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ATLAS Tanks are 
the finest grade of 
EAR ALL 


Will not rot. 
made from 
California Redwood, CL 


HEART GRADE. Need no paint. 
w RE T 


SATISFACTORY. 

and bother of frequently re- 
placing tanks, 

At implement or lumber deal- 
ers or We Willsupply you direct, 
ATLAS TANK MFG. CO. 

-0.W. Bidg., 
Omaha, Nebr. 











WHEELS 


Trucks—W: 
ELECTRIC Steel or Wood 
Wheels are built to fit any 
skein or axle, ELECTRIC 
Low Wheel Handy Farm 
Trucks save high lifts. 
Free catalog describes Wheels, 
Farm Trucks, Wagons and Trail- 
ers for all purposes, 

Write for it today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
55 Elm St. Quincy, tL 





Let CowNig tan your 
hides and skins and make 











beautifu Ader coats, caps ers, 
carfs, mitts, etc. Modern or aweress e tanning— 

lates t styles at 50% Less ‘ig 1929 

Fashion’ Book k and Free Sampies of Fur and Leather. 

Cownie Tanning Co. Box S32F Des Moines, lowa 
PER 
AND TIMOTHY MIXED BU. 


Best mixture over 20-25% Alsike, $5.40 per bu. a aad cheapest 
seeding known—practically at timuthy seed price 

Wonderful hay and pasture combination. Save m¢ 
mixed seed. Have bie stock highest quality Clover, Sweet Clover 
Alsike, Timothy, Alfalfa and all f rm and garden seeds at lo west 


a! 
prices. Save money 57 writing tods brad free samples and special | 


Prices. y -pace pote b Can shiv hicago warehouse. 
BERR 


cé., 


Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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Box 504 , » CLARINDA, lOWA 
| They were the voices of Mr. Fox and Mr. 


| and he didn’t now. 


| elimb 


| I can 


| and dug a hole on the Green 
} and, 
; able, 





“Will you please go around and knock at 
the front door as tho nothing »nforeseen 
had oceurred? My wife is awaiting you 
in the parlor. You have luggage?”’ 

“A couple of bags out on the street. 
My trunk is on the way.” 

“Boys, carry the pastor’s bags for him.” 

So we all frogged around and in the 
front door, where Henrietta met us and 
put on enough lugs to give a bucksaw 
the cramps. Mr. Gale stood it pretty 
well, tho a blind man with a wooden leg 
could see he was in pain, and finally she 
led him upstairs to his room. Us truly 
followed with the bags and got there in 
time to see her shooing Jim out the win- 
dow, for there were no screens upstairs 

n the north side. 

“IT hope you won’t mind him,” she said, 
flutter. ‘“‘He is little Rupert’s 


W 


all in a 
pet.” 
“Rather 
Gale said. 

“Impertinent! 
sweetest, 
knew.”’ 

“T mean the crow.” 


impertinent isn’t he?” Mr. 


Oh, dear me, no. He is 


the most lovable child I ever 











ing!"’ And so on, and so on, and so on, 


as usual. 


INALLY she went away, but Bill and 
I hung around to see if there was 
anything more we could do, for we rather 
cottoned to the parson. He shut the door 
and turned to us. 
“Who was thatgirl?” he asked. 

“The deacons wife,’’ I said. to see how 
he would take stringing. 
“Good heavens, no! 
wood-shed.”’ 

“Oh,” Bill 
La France. 


The one in the 
took a hand, “that was Mrs. 
Did you hear her swear?” 
He caught on and took it like the good 
scout he was. “I see there are two 
heathen in my new field. You know the 
girl I mean.” 
“Sure,” I 
Marsh.” 
“Does she live in town?” 


told him, “She is Josie 


“Yes. Her father runs a store. She 
clerks for him.” 
“He has my trade,’’ the parson said, 


what he sells. Now that I 
I expect you to 


‘no matter 
have confided in you kids, 


“Oh, dear me! Yes, Jim—Jim Crow, keep mum about it.””.. Which we did as 
you know. We think it was very clever long as it was necessary. 
of Rupert to think of that name. Jim is On our way home, we noticed a blue 
by nature inquisitive, and delights in en- | New York roadster in Caleb Howes’ yard, 
tering open windows. Of late he has | and later in the day, Caleb, who took 
taken a fancy to this room. I do hope you tourists, was bragging how he had got a 
won't object.’”’ steady summer boarder, a city man by 

“Not a bit,’’ the minister said. “I had the name of Kirby, who wanted a rest. 
a tame crow myself when I was a boy.” As it turned out, he didn’t get what he 

“Oh, dear me, did you? How interest- was looking for. (Continued next week) 
- 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wina@’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Miner the Mole Lives Under the Ground 


Striped Chipmunk, Johnny Chuck, Jim- 
my Skunk and Danny Meadow Mouse 
have just asked Grandfather Frog to tell 
them why Miner the Mole lives under the 
ground. He is ready to tell them, but re- 
marks that it seems that some people 
know very little about their neighbors. 





“It happened a long time ago,” said 
Grandfather Frog. 
“When the world was young?” inter- 


rupted Danny Meadow Mouse. 

“Of course!" replied Grandfather Frog, 
pretending to be very much put out at 
such a foolish question. Danny hung his 
head and resolved that he would bite his 
tongue before he asked another question. 

“Back in those days, Miner's great- 
great-grandfather a thousand times re- 
moved didn’t live under the ground,” 
continued Grandfather Frog. ““Nobody 
did. He wasn’t so very different from 
a lot of other animals. Food was plenti- 
ful, and everybody was on the best of 
terms with everybody else. Mr. Mole lived 
just as the rest did. He went and came 
as he pleased, and enjoyed the sunshine 
and took part in all the good times of 
his neighbors. Everybody liked him, and 
whenever he made a call he was sure of a 
welcome. But one thing Mr. Mole never 
did—he never meddled in other people’s 
affairs. No, sir, Mr. Mole never poked his 
nose in where he had no business. 

“For a long time, everything went very 
smoothly with all of the people of the 
Green Forest and the Green Meadows. 
Then came hard times. They grew hard- 
er and harder. Food was scarce and kept 
all the time growing more scarce. Every- 
body was hungry, and you know how 
it is with hungry people—they grow ugly 
and quarrelsome. Matters grew worse 
and worse, and then it was that fear 
was born. The big people, like Old King 
Bear and Mr. Wolf and Mr. Panther and 
Mr. Lynx began to look with hungry eyes 
on the little people, and the little people 
began to grow afraid and hide from the 
big people, and all the time they were 
continually quarreling among themselves 
and stealing from each other in order to 
get enough to eat. 

“Now, as I said before, Mr. Mole never 
had meddled with other people’s business, 
He went off by him- 

‘It isn’t safe 
said he to him- 
and 
hungry 
me the cold 
have eaten 


self to think things over. 
to run around any more,’ 
self. ‘I met Mr. Wolf this morning, 
he looked at me with such a 
look in his eyes that it gave 
shivers, [I believe he would 
me, if I hadn’t crawled into an old hol- 
low stump. Now, I can’t run fast, be- 
cause my legs are too short. I can't 
trees like Mr. Squirrel, and I can’t 
like Mr. Muskrat. The only thing 
do is to dig.’ 

“You see, Mr. Mole always had been 
very fond of digging, and he had done 
much of it that his front legs and 
claws had grown very stout. 

“ ‘Now, if I dig a hole and keep out of 
sight, I won’t have to worry about Mr. 
Wolf or anybody else,’ continued Mr. Mole 
to himself. So he went to work at once 
Meadows, 
be comfort- 


swim 


so 


because he wanted to 
he made a big hole. When it was 
all finished, he was tired, so he curled 
up at the bottom of the hole for a nap. 
He was awakened by hearing voices out- 
side. He knew those voices right away. 


Badger, 


| 








terrible times,’ said Mr. 
hungry that I’m wasting 
I wonder who has 


“ "These are 
Fox. ‘I'm so 
away to a shadow. 
dug this hole?’ 

““*Mr. Mole,’”’ replied Mr. Badger. ‘I 
saw him at work here just this morning. 
Have you noticed how very plump he 
looks?” 

(Concluded next week) 





SHEEP AND LAMBS ON FEED, 
JANUARY 1, 1929 


The number of sheep and lambs on feed 
for market in the principal feeding states 
was. about 252,000 head, or 5% per cent, 
larger than on January 1, 1928, according 
to the estimate of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The number 
estimated on feed this year was 4,715,000 
head, compared to the revised estimates 
of 4,463,000 January 1, 1928, and 4,259,000 
head January 1, 1927. 

The estimated number on feed in the 
corn belt states, including Nebraska, was 
389,000 larger on January 1 of this year 
than last, totaling 2,575,000 this year, com- 
pared to 2,186,000 a year ago and 2,674,000 
two years ago. While nearly all states 
in this area had more on feed this year 
than last, the largest increase was in 
Nebraska and Iowa. The increase in Ne- 
braska was about 160,000 head above the 
number a year ago, and in Iowa it was 
about 120,000 head larger. 

The number on feed January 1 in the 
western states as a whole was about 140,- 
000 head smaller than on January 1 a year 


ago, the total being 2,140,000 this year; 
2,277,000, January 1, 1928, and 1,585,000, 


January 1, 1927. The estimated number 
in Colorado this year was 1,480,000, com- 
pared to 1,580,000, January 1, 1928, and 
770,000, January 1, 1927. Northern Colo- 
rado had about 190,000 head less on feed 
than last year, and there was a decrease 
in the San Luis valley, but an increase of 
over 100,000 head in the Arkansas valley. 

The increased number on feed January 
1 this year was due both to an increase in 
the number shipped into the various feed- 
ing areas and a decrease in the number of 
feeding lambs shipped to market before 
January 1, compared to a year ago. There 
was an increase of about 120,000 head 
over 1927 in the movement of feeder sheep 
and lambs into the corn belt states, in- 
spected thru stockyards, for the six 
months period, July to December. In ad- 
dition, there was a larger increase in the 
shipments direct to feed lots in Nebraska, 
and some increase in the direct movement 
not going thru stockyards into some other 
states. In Colorado, there was an increase 
in the late movement into feed lots in No- 
vember and December, which brought the 
total on feed in the state considerably 
above the number indicated earlier in the 
season, 

Available information indicates that 
fi ting lambs were of lighter weight this 
ye. c¢ than last, and that there has been a 
general tendency not to finish them as 
rapidly as last year. This applies particu- 
larly to Colorado and western Nebraska. 
As a result, marketings from those areas 
may be somewhat later than last year. 





BEWARE OF CARBON MONOXIDE 


If the tractor engine is run while in 
a shed, either for machine work or for 
adjustment, the exhaust gas should be 
piped outside. The gas contains. carbon 
monoxide, which is dangerous to life, re- 
sulting in the death of many persons. 








increase your crops 


Sour soil means small returns. Sow lime and 
make your land increase your crops—liming 
pays big dividends. 

The Peoria Wagon Fertilizer sows damp or dry 
lime. Uniform 18 ft. spread. Force feed. No 
windage waste—noclogging. Does double the 
work of wheel sower—costs much less. At- 
taches to wagon without removing endgate— 
strengthens wagon box. No high lifting. No 
cleaning or repair of cleats to attach. Half the 
gears and sprockets. Capacity 100 to 10,000 
pounds. Fully guaranteed. Lowin price. 


New Attachment 
~makes two machines in one 


At just a few dollars extra cost the Peoria is 
equipped with NEW small grain sowing fea- 
ture. Casts oats 30ft.; wheat, rye, barley and 
rice 50ft.—in any desired quantity. The Peoria 
with NEW ATT ACH MEN T does your fertiliz- 
ing and sowing—iwo machines in one. Write for 
circular on this and our other new farm tools. 


PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO, 
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4075 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Ill. 















WORLDS GREATEST 
FARM’HARNESS 


ear after year increasing 
thousands say Harness Bill’a 
Harness is the World’s Great- 
est Farm Harness. They judge 
from the use they have given 
it on their farms. 

You want good harness, 
Now, get the best. My way 
direct to the farmer and the 
enormous number I sell make 
possible such harness at 
astoundingly low prices. 

EXauies AND TEST AT 

MY RISK——you will bo 
pamee oe the ras | — 
ou W Soon y Pan 

with the h rantee that. T will send 
you any ot 3 you sslet ‘from my catalog, for you 

o examine and test any way you wish. Costs 
you nothing unless you decide to keep the harness. 


Write today for my new catalog, Harness Bill 
Kalash, Pres, 
OMAHA TANNING CO, *45,$.,27t St 



























ALBERTA—Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Premise” 
A hearty 


welcome awaits the 
tourist in Sunny Southern Al- 
berta. Canadians open their 
arms to visitors from the States. 
Visit glorious Banff and Lake 
Louise, just west of Calgary. 


Take a tour over the Winder- 
mere Highway, through  gor- 
geous mountain scenery painted 
a magnificent hue by Nature’s 
own hands. A tour that will live 
a life-time. 


information about 
tours or industrial 
write us and we 


If you want 
farm lands, 
possibilities, 


will tell you all we know. 


ALBERTA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
J. H. HANNA, Secretary, 


CALGARY, GANADA 

















































CONDENSED 









Apound of De Sotd Condensed Butter. 


“milk mixed with water makes 4gals. 500 


poultry Ib 
to3 gals.water. Satisfaction guaranteed - 
De Soro Creamery &Proo. @Minneapolis Minn iD 


BUTTERMILK 


#410 POUND TRIAL PAIL for 6O%in STAMPS 


feed.use onelb BBLS 









































BABY CHICKS ? 


In the first column, page 41 
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| AWonderful New 
Farm Too 
for sens a? RICE 

























Transport Wheels always on and 
always ready gan hauli , ovens 
concrete roads, ete. he 
regulate depth ‘of eutin the fie 
RigiDise cute and turne soil just 
as well when mens one in, 

2 and vee oe penetrat: ae eu eee 

mane oughly pul rerising, peeking and 

ae leveling the soil 

12 Introductory Ofer given 
1. No Special intro 
e the aoe Bie ip Four community and 
At- ie ee 

ate— LYNCH SCOTT CO. 

- No ins "iain Street. — m, 

If the L an e 

0,000 

one 

ria is 

z fea- 

y and 

eoria 

tiliz- 

te for 

tools. 
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THE PIG CRADLE 


Use with your own equipment 


Only 


$15" 
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A New Invention For Modern 
Farmers 
Fits any individual hog house or 
farrowing pen. All ste el, heated 
and fire-proof. Perfect Ventila- 
tion. Saves the pigs farrowing 
in coldest weather. Write today 
for descriptive Tr Agents 
wanted, 
Pig and Chick Breeder Co., 
BROOKVILLE, OHIO, 


ovER 


othy, ete. Write today. 
0X 904, CLARINDA, IOWA 














® Blossom 





UNBULLED, Grow 
weet Clover. 
Cheaper and better 





sll 
RRY SEED CO., E 







































.” AmAnA Farm Light 
= 
: Batteries 
e 
“4 $98.65 per set 
sir Guaranteed 5 Years. Write 
os " AMANA SOCIETY 
—_ J x 1 Hi lowa 
ke J a High, 
akes Sawing Easier 
>T- A hard‘job made easy. Our 
r- ROLLING TABLE andALL- 
ad STEEL frame takes the labor 
7 out of wood-sawing. Hundreds 
Ss of satisfied users say The Buller 
ve All-Steel Saw Frame is the 
best. Made for front end of 
tractors, also four stationary 
sizes. Atkine bisdes Spx Special ial discount 
ut R COUPLER CO. DEPT. "6. HILLSEORO, KANSAS 
al 
ye s 
5.0. §. Farm Light Batteries 
RD Are highest quality. New improved de- 
| sign. Give long life and satisfactory 
ADA service. Thousands in use. he right 
replacement battery for your plant. Write 
for new low prices. 


VICTOR STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Dept. P. (Est. 1914) Rock Island, Ill. 

































a 
DONT LIFT YOUR DRAG 
set 
500 agg Bs pe BY ew gy By ae ee 
Ib Semis any way you wish. "All cl ee made in 60 sec 
BLS ton an mig hout wrench. Guaranteed. For full informa. 


MARK MFG. CO., Sy tow! Sockrorn. 112. 


LFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car ote. a — and grades 
Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lowa 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“An Iowa legislator told the 
other day that his favorite salad 
was a date with a peach.” 








OH, THESE YOUNGSTERS! 

Margaret, aged five, had been very rude 
to a little guest, and after the child had 
gone home, Margaret’s mother told her 
very feelingly how grieved she was at her 
rudeness. 

“I’ve tried so hard to make you a good 
child, Margaret, to teach you to be polite 
ana kind to others; and yet, in spite of 
all my efforts, you are so rude and so 
naughty?’ 

Margaret, deeply moved, looked sadly 
at her mother and said, ‘“‘What a failure 
you are, mamma!” 


RE-HEARSE THIS 
Mrs. Timkins was taking her to 
school for the first time, and, after im- 
pressing the schoolmaster with the neces- 
sity of his having a thoro education, fin- 
ished up by saying: “And be sure he 

learns Latin.” 
“But, my dear madam,” 


son 


said the mas- 


ter, “Latin is a dead language.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Timkins, ‘‘he’ll 
want it. He’s going to be an under- 
taker.” 








JAMBOREE 
A Jacksonville negro was seen driving 


‘round a tree out 
Asked what he 


a flivver ‘round and 
in the woods recently. 
was doing, he replied: 

“l’se makin’ des’ as many 
turns as I pleases widout gettin’ 
down by a cop.” 


A MISPLACED CHARGE 

Trate Master (to negro servant): : 

tus I thought I told you to get a domestic 
turkey. This one has shot in it. 

Rastus: “I done got a domestic tur- 
key, sah.” 
Master: 
get in it?’ 
Rastus: 
me, sah.” 


lef’-han’ 
called 


“Ras- 


“Well, then, how did the shot 
“I ’specks they was meant for 
JUST LANGUAGE 


don’t mess wid me, 
do yo’ 


” warned 


“Niggah, . 
sure is 


one, ‘‘’cause when yo’ 
flirtin’ wid a hearse.” 
“Don’t pesticate wid me, niggah”’ re- 
plied the other, showing a great bony 
fist; ‘don’t fo’ce me to press dis upon 
yo’, ‘cause if yo’ do, Ah’ll hit yo’ so 
ha’d Ah’ll just natch’aly knock yo’ from 
amazin’ grace into a floatin’ opportu- 
9 
’ mess wid me, niggah,’’ replied 
the other, ‘‘Ah’ll just make one pass, and 
dere’ll be a man pattin’ yo’ in de face wid 
a spade tomerrow mornin’.” 





Tolliver: “Eph, they tells me you-all 
been scaired by a ghost.” 

Eph: ‘Yessir, it sure was er ghost, an’ 
I run some. De fust*mile I made in nuf- 
fin’, den I burnt de wind for two or free 
more, an’ den I sot down on er rail fence 
to rest, an’ when I'd ‘bout caught my 
breff I done looked over mah shoulder, 
an’ dare was dat ghost again, an’ it 
said: 

“ ‘We sure did run, Eph, didn’t we?’ ” 

“And den I say: ‘Yes, Mr. Ghost we 
sure did; but we didn’t run nuffin’ to 
what we’s gwime to run’.”’ 


NO TIME FOR TRIFLING 
“Gimme twenty-two twenty-two,” said 
the perspiring gentleman in the telephone 
booth. 

“Two two two two?” Tepeated the voice 


‘with the smile. 


” 


“Now see here, young lady,’’ came back 
the exasperated one, ‘“‘you just get me my 
number and you and me will play choo- 
choo some other time.” 


A REAL HEN 


As the old lady strolled thru the park, 
two urchins confronted her. “I say, lady,’’ 
said the taller of the two, “my brother 
does fine imitations. Give him a penny 
and he’ll imitate a hen.” 

“Dear, dear,”” smiled the old lady, 
what will he do—will he cackle?’”’ 
“No,” replied the lad, with a look of 
contempt. ‘He won’t do no cheap imi- 


“and 








tashings o’ that sort; he’ll eat a worm.” 











DIVERSIFICATION + PIONEER 


= 


PIONEER= PROFIT 


1 Gy 


Simple as Dol D\ 


N, Ordinary arithmetic that’s all! Modern 
- a methods when combined with 
intelligent use of ‘‘PIONEER” Farm Fence mean 
greatly increased farm profits. Thousands of farm- 
ers have succeeded in boosting their income this 
way. No bad years for the “‘PIONEER” Farmer. 
“PIONEER” is ideal for the modern farmer who 
diversifies. It’s a true life-time fence. Protected 
from rust on the outside with a heavy coating of 
9934 percent PuRE ZINC; protected on the inside 
. with ‘‘copper content”’ steel. Rust can’t destroy 
“PIONEER.” Another thing, extra coil in the line 
wires makes ‘‘PIONEER” stretch like ribbon and 
Stay STRETCHED in all weather conditions. The 
famous “PIONEER” knot can't slip. At the knot, 
the most vital place in any fence, ‘‘PIONEER” is 
locked. Stock can’t enlarge 
the openings and slip 
through. The harder the 
strain the fighter the knot 
becomes. ‘‘PIONEER" has 
been a favorite with farm- 
ers for 30 years. 


YS} 








A aimee 





































You will want a copy of 
the new, second edition 
of our farm handbook 
“Diversify and Follow 
The Path to Plenty.” 
Just printed. It’s a real 
informative book, full 
of information about 
the newest practical 



























farming methods. It 
CONTINENTAL STEEL will suggest many profit 
making methods to you. 
a be reemnep-aged _ IT'S FREE. Write jor it 
omo = ire ey vision TODAY. 
Dept. T Kokomo, Indiana 
= E Cc E 
Lawn 
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SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallacee’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 


First Mortgages.. 400,000 Farms 


In practically all the agricultural counties of the U. S. 
dre back of the 


$1,160,000,000 of FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
in the hands of investors 





















































Excellent 
Collateral 











Saleable 






FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS are 
EXEMPT from Federal, State, municipal 
and local taxation and are guara 
jointly by the 12 Federal Land Banks, 
whiséa capital, reserves, and undivided 
profits on Sept. 30, 1928, exceeded $80,- 
000,000. The Treasury Department has 
purchased and holds for the United States 
Government Life Insurance Fund over 
$100,000,000 of these bonds. 





THE FEDERAL LAND BANKS and Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations, through 
which loans are made, are supetvised ge 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


Loans made by the Federal Land Banks 
are limited by law to 50% of the value 
of the land and 20% of the value of 
the permanent insured improvements, as 
determined by land bank appraisers ap- 
pointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 



























Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 de- 
scriptive of these Bonds, addressing nearest Federal Land Bank 















Federal Land Banks are located at 
Springfield, Mass. Louisville, Ky. St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Tex. 
Baltim: le Orlean Omaha, Nebr. Berk Calif. 
Columbia, S.C. Se. Louis, Me, Wikis, Kee noe 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follows 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 


and the 
of 


are of 
percentage 


present prices pre-war, 


second cotumn prices are 
the corresponding week last year. 


The first thing to do in order to get the 





most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cent of pre-war and 37 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level ogs, oats, wWhgat, corn, timothy, 
ens and copper are decidediy below the 
generat price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 


as much as other products is due to over- 


production. , 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





Fisher's index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

















1,3005pound ‘fat cattle ...... 176} 89 
1,1°0-pound fat cattle ...... 183) 94 
Canners and cutters ........ 197) 109 
Feeders ..........-+.++- eieeel __ 188 91 
“HOGS—At Chicago 
TICAVY HOGER 5.50505:00 nie vanes [ 121; 116 
EN OD, 6s canis we wnoeun awe ee | 124 115 
PR cw sina pire sceccinemiaiesaislets | 113 119 
Sows (rough) ..............-1 114) 120 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs .. DAES Po ARE PER eH i 201 112 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 174 119 
Light _cow_ hides at Chicago.) 97 62 
GRAIN 
~ At Chicago— | 
Corn, No. 2. mixed. .........- 152 119 
i ape as eee 116 96 
Wheat, No. 2 redh.....ccccces 125 9 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 17 97. 
On lowa Farms— | 
PT vitae koe ea ceewweensan 155 113 
CS Sees oe ee 
~ MILL- -FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’ kee| 158 99 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 175 118 
Bran, at Kansas City ...... | 136 96 
Shorts, at Kansas i ee _ 140) 10L 
HAY 
No. 1 time thy, at Chicago...) 129! 129 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 171) 132 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ......... | 141 105 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 188 97 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 86 150 
Cotton, at New York ....... 148 115 
Eggs, at Chicago ...-........ 120 me 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
RAPA. 5. icastsaleuoaeienexaee 111) 105 
Sides Biibesauakamssmawees 23 113 
eee) ere Te a 159 108 
ODOR 55 sc6deesdrautduw saben | 128 87 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— - “aa 
MEE siditcuaneeenssceees eon 143 110 
ST iscasccos Re OR Seer 142 110 
Oats— | 
OO Sere nncocscoees 109 96 
SO <n ekemeunet ov cenessess 105 97 
Wheat— ! 
TO pasion 105 98 
POT. £600 sen02e0tdacwoanees 110 101 
Lard— 
NN EC ee eT 117 108 
Sides— | 
May _ ee ee re 12 20 i114 
“INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ......) 71) 104 
(Pig iron* at Birmingham veel 114! 103 
Copper, at New York ....... | 105) 121 
Crude petroleum, at N. York} 211 146 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- | 
5 EOD) hb ch oenahicns ec 195, 120 
Yellaw pine (southern) | 
Tx8 No. 2 com. boards. | 192 119 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2B (finish). . 176: 95 
EP a Le POT 139 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | | 
outside of New York, | 
month of December ....... 243 M46 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paar, 
at New York ...... . 7g 170 
Industrial stocks = 408 148 
Railroad stocks 143 116 











RAILROAG RATES.— Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal. and on 
cattle and hogs 158 per eent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents. an hour, as compared. 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 











wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND-—lIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now jndi- 
cates a price of $9.47 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next May. May rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $9.68 next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
Jan. 19, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 102 per cent, grain 100 per 
cent, livestock 94 per cent, lumber 86 
per cent, ore &% per cent, and muscel- 
aneous merchandise 102 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 











railroad wagies on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 
’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
oe mith 
Ps bot os 
7 x % 
|slals 
—_—— id ! ee —_———__— 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 


steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.) 
Choice and prime— | 
wee e e[13.50/14. 75 


{ 




















Last week ...... 75/13.25 
wou before ...0+..|14. ie cone a 
Good— 
Last Weelk ...cccecees of[12.00/13.25/11.75 
‘i Week before .........)12.50)13.88/ 11.88 
MTect week ...cseeoseo RSonLenneee 
Week before ........./%1.25)12.12/10.62 
Common— | | 
ERE WOR occ ccccce e+} 9.38) 9.88) 9.00 
WGK TETORO. cccicccs cc 9.38}10.38) 9.12 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Choice and prime— - * 
Last week ....... ey), 14.12 15.00 14.0 
Week before. oi. cicans 14.88, 15.62,14.12 
Medium and good— P . | 
Og ee }11.88)12.62'11.50 
Week before ......... ()2.25/13.25/11.62 
Comnsaen— | | 
Last week ...... a Ny 9.38; 9.88 9.00 
Week DOTOFO. «c000s006 9.38/10.38) 9.12 
Butcher cattle— } 
Heifers— 
Last WHE no aas een on 9.50 10. 6210.25 
TK DEERO- sciceumsnd 108 25/10.88 10.38 
Cows— | 
EEE WTI iso 5no's omnes wil 8.88 8.50 
Neg DEMOPO obvessss met on 8.50 
3ulls— 
LOSt Wee: 2. s<00s0 ail 9.50/10. 50! 9.62 
Week before ......... 9.50/10.25! 9.62 
Canners and cutters— - 
0 OF EE 6.12) 6.62 5.88 
Week before ...... ---| 6.00) 6.50) 5.75 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
RURBE WOOK. .6aes0se nen 111.12/10.88 11.38. 
Week before ...... e+ - (11.38/11.12/11.50 
Cows and heifers— | | | 
TuASt WEEK 2 o.0..sccvocs | 8.62) 8.62! 9.25 
Week before ......... 8.50| 8.75 9.25 
Heavy (250 Ibs. ] 
LiRBG WOO 56 co Smeal 9.15 
Week before 9.30 
Medium (200-250 Ilbs.)— | | | 
RE WI os esos abe es 9.05) 9.45) 9.25 
Week before ......... | 9.38] 9.62! 9.40 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 
Last week ............| 900; 9.45) 9.18 
Wee ee | 9.38] 9.62] 9.40 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
MSG WOOK voce aise en | 8.70] 9.02) 8.88 
Week before ......... | 9.10! 9.38% 9.20 
Smooth and rough | | 
heavy packing sows | 
(250 Ibs. up)— | 
DO, WGN 5k asceo we 8.20 
Week before 8.42 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
RRR MCN. ® .> cionseawecdsawee 8.00) 7.75 
@Veek before ......... eRe | 8.38) 7.42 
Stock pigs— | | 
RM ROOK es 7.50! 7.75 
_.. weet % be fore ES 7.75}..-..1 7.42 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), | | | 
medium to prime— | 
ET. Seren 15.75 16.55 15.68 
Week before .........] 6.05/16.82 15.95 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
OO ee. 11.88}12.88/12.12 
Week before ......... 112.25112.75!12.25 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— 
Last week ...... aye 11.88 13.00, 12.75 
Week before ......... [12. oa 88) 12.75 
— medium to choice— 
On eer 8. as| 9 38) 9 -00 
Week before ......... | 8 "38 9.70) 8.75 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 











HAY 
> 
a n S 
|si ie 
ee. eis 
Lats lé 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | ] 
= ® a? Seem Gelb mephae vee 23.50 
ee efore oie heap ewe piles ait ad donee 25.. 
Timothy, No. — _ 
ee eT a, ae 22.50 
Week before 0. .cnceha-s ah |23.50 
25 


SR WERKE 4s dcécusssce 


Alfalfa choice— | 
a 

31. 

Week before 222122111]23'00/30.75) 

8. 








Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week ..... Res es re 
Week before ........./23.75/28.50) 

Alfalfa, standard— 
et — Seeeeiueer 

eek ee . 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 

Last week ............/22:25123.25 

Week before ........./18.25(23.25 

Ont ee a | 
St week ............/ 9.50/10,00/11. 00 
Week before ......... | 7.50/10.00'11.00 












































vA 
a 
wv. 
a 
Corn, No. 2Y¥— 
Last week 
Week before 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week 961% .88 | .88%)| .89%4 
Week before 974, .884) 39%) .90%¢ 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | 
Last week ....] .941%| .87 -86%' 87% 
Week before ..| .95%%) .8714!..87%| .88% 
Oats— | | | 7 
Last week ....| .54%4| .4914] .511% .47% 
Week before 5s | .49 oe 48 
Barley— . | | 
Last week ....| .68 -66145; .65%5 
Week before ..| .67 67 66 | 
Rye— | | } 
Last week ....{1.08 (1.01 {1.02 
“Week_before ..|1.10 [1.03 /1.04 | 
‘Wheat, No. 2 hard! | ie 
Last week oo /1.26%4/1.18 |1.221%6)1.16% 
Week before 1.26%4/1.20  [1.2146/1.17 
FEEDS 
rn 5} 6 2 
S|] alslisi g 
a a alll ‘2 
Bran— | eae a 
Last week.... ‘31. 25 ‘29, 50! 30.00'35.0 
Week before... (32.75/30. 00/30. 75) 35. a 
Shorts— } 
Last week..../31.25/32. 50'29.50/37. 00] 
Week before. .|\33.00/32.50|30.75|37.00 
Hominy feed— | | | 
Last week....|35.25)..... | ae! 37.00 
Week before... 35.2 | ; 
Linseed meal | 
(o. p.)— 
Last week.. f 
Week before. - 60. .00| ieee. 158. 125 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— | 
Last week.... bevel 
Week before.. 47.40) 
Tankage— | | 
Last week....|..... |70.00/..... |80.00'75.00 
Week before..|..... |70.00} ee 80.00'75.00 
Gluten— | | | 
a Pe Ce Se Eee ape 44.65 
Week before..|..... S aerae Reinisie Bion 44.65 





~ *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots 
all other points, ear lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER. SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-vear average, 1923-27: 

















bsg &., So, = -« 
sm SN Mor J S00 
aN &* a as 
S . eo Co aa 
at wer an wt 
es] es] ss) sce 
FS | FS | ER] RSS | 
eee 69.4] 59.6! 100.3! 78.8 
| Ae 46.5 52.6] 101.8! 68.5 
Missouri ..... 59.7/ 30.6] 38.31 39.6 
Nebraska ....! 73.1) 0.0: 151.3) 106.3 
Kansas ...... | 48.5] . 43.4) 99.4] 66.9 
Indiana ...... | 41.4 58.7| 40.0! 46.3 
SDERIG <sieinxcecsines | 7.0] 12.4| 41.6! 21.2 
Total 7 corn | | | 
belt states..! 56.0! 49.2! 101.3 72.2 





Week ending: January 18, 1929, as a per. 
centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending January 20, 1928—Iowa, 72.4 
per cent; Illinois 125.4; Missouri, 48.7; 
Nebraska, 93.5: Kansas, 95.0; Indiana, 
64.0; Ohio, 58.9; total, seven corn belt 
states, 85.7 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Bufter, creamery extras, last week 
481%4c week before 47c: cheddar cheese, 
last week 22c, week before 22c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 37%c, week before 
35e; ducks, last week 30c, week before 
29e: fat hens, last week 29c; week be- 
fore .2714c; broilers, last week 3l1c, week 
befere 29c; geese, last week 23c, week 
before 20c. 


FEDERAL LAND.BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 97% These bonds are par at 
$4 per cent, and the yield to 1967 is 4.60 
per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD. 

Liverpool—Last week $12.93, week be- 
fore $13.05. _Chicago—Last week $11.88, 
week before $11.95. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 Pebruary corm at Buenos Aires 
sold, * week for $1.00%, week before 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston ~ 53c, 
light native cow hides at Chieago c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo- sik 
and cotton at New York 20e. Lowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 82c 
for No. 3 shelled and 86c for No. # shelled, 
new oats 44c, and wheat $f.06%. 


EXPORTS QF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
January were 4,451,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,624,000. bushels for the week 

efore and 2°550,000 bushels for the same 
week last year: ee aan the fourth 
week in January were 2;333,000 bushels, 
as compared with a bushels the 
week before and 267 000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats the 
fourth week in January were 57,000 




















bushels, as compared with 156,000 bushels 
for the week before and 110,000 bushels for 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 87 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with Ihe Der 
cent for fat eattle, 99 per cent for sheep 
and 114 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag to 


percentage of ten-year average for pe. 
ceipts and prices as they have pr: Vatileg 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-ye 
average of the corresponding week, thy 





















































eliminating all seasonal bias. 
*HOGS 
ee 
ties 
B¢ Sof 4 
Se) amt & 
oS| SS] ke 
oo} ox} 
GUL MOF 3 
December 7 to 13 ...... 91; OL] ¢ 
December 14 to 20 ...... | 88} 88 § 
December 21 to 27 ...... of 98, 84) g& 
December 28 to Jan. : -| 98: 84 
January 4 to 10 112} 102) & 
January 11 to 17 98{ S86! §& 
January 18 to 24. 119} 89) FT 
Jantary 25 to 31 85; 82] Sg 
TCATTLE 
December 7 to 13 ...... | 80! 81) ig 
December 14 to 20 ...... | 62) 65) Ig 
December 21 to 27 ...... | 76) 62; 113 
December 28 to Jan. 3.... 76 +62) 13 
January & to 2@ ......../ Gi. 95] i 
January 11 to 17... jo 31 116 
January 18 to 24... 60 70) 1 
January 25 to 31 ........ 76, Ta! ig 
tSHEEP 
December 7 to 13 ...... | 72| 33, 
Deeember 14 to 20 ...... 80; 106) 9 
December 21 to 27 ...... 85; 94 q 
December 28 to Jan. 3.... 85} 94 v 
January 4 te @ ........! 90| 121, %& 
Janmeary 12 to 17 .......- | 801 204) to 
January 18 to 24 ........ | #1| 198! ww 
sanuary 26. to 31. ..cccses 83 99| 9% 
; tLAMBS 
December 7 to 13 ...... 71 83 
December 14 to 20 ...... 80| 106) 103 
December 21 to 27 ...... 85 94) 104 
December 28 to Jan. 3... 85) 94 16 
January 4 to 10 ..... - 90; 121) 11 
January BE te BF onnnnnss 80! 164! 132 
January 18 to 24 ..... - 81} 102; Mt 
January 26 tO ST .....6ect 83) 99) 1M 
*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 


seven markets. 
7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 



























} 

1929 | 1928 etal 1926 
January 25 ....../ 9.45 8.15] 12.35) 12.05 
January 26 ......] 9.30) 8.15) 12.15) 12.6 
January 28 ......| 9.70} '8.30) 12.10] 12.40 
January 29 --| 9.60) 8.35] 11.95) 12.4% 
January 30. oe 9.50) 8.25; 12.00! 12.49 
Jamuary 41 2... 9.40} 8.25) 12.20| 12.40 

















| 1 

— 
January 25 ...... eae] .39%4| .79 | 86 
January 26 ...... | .9914! .89%4! .80 80% 
January 28 ...... | .973%4| 89% 79 | .80% 
January 29 ...... he A | .7854| .80% 
January 30 ...... | .9814/ 90% -78%| 804% 
January 31.5... ee “9014 78%! .81% 








CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


_ Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $4 
in ton lots. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the fourth week in 
January were 12,240,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 13, 818, 000 pounds the week 
before and 11,102,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
fourth week in January were 2,882,000 
pounds, as compared with 3,645,000 pounds 
the week before ‘and 3,438,000 ‘pounds for 
the same week last year. 


ARTIFICIAL COTTON 


An editorial in the Washington Post 
for December 13 says: ‘America is vital- 
ly concerned in the outcome of a venture 
undertaken in England and Egypt to pro- 
duce a cotton substitute from a sturdy 
variety of South American weed. An- 
neuncement is made from Paris that 3 
process has been patented for convert- 
ing the fiber of this weed into a raw ma- 
terial that ean be handled by cotton 
spinning machinery. Dr. C. J. Hedley- 
Thornton, inventor of the process, reports 
that the cheaper cost of producing the ar- 
tificial cotton will have a serious effect 
on the world’s cotton market in three 
more years. The process: has progressed 
so far that between 3,000,000 and 4,000,008 
pounds of the fiber are expected to be 
produced in Engiand by next July. The 
crop has been made to grow in the un- 
fertile soil of Essex, where nothing could 
be grown before. However, the principal 
commercial crops are expected to be 
grown in Egypt and America, because 
England has only sufficient sunshine to 
produce one crop per year. Two crops 
are possible in a favorable climate, and 
the plant can be grown anywhere. It is 
declared to be immune to the boll weevil 
and can be harvested at a much lower 
eost than cotton. If the diseovery has 
all the advantages claimed by Dr. Hed- 
ley-Thornton, it may revolutionize the 
cotten industry. . . . Until production 
of artificial cotton thru this process is 
well established, it must be regarded, of 
course, as an experiment. But it is an 
experiment in which this country Has 4 
vital interest. The cotton growing indus- 
try here will, no doubt, Keep close watch 
over the 











the same week last year. 


Thornton's plan.” 





development of Dr. Hedley- 
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ries HR A DIOPHONE 
the ten. 

| TE Dep By RADIOPHAN 

or sheey 

ia a : 

for me Friday afternoon radio listeners had 
re Vailed MM quite 3 thrill. CSW, Chelmsford, Eng- 
t Weeks jand, was broadcasting a special concert 
ten-¥eap on a short wave. It was picked up in 
©K, thus smerica and re-broadcast over the chain. 


WHO «nd WOW were on the hookup at 
the time, so Iowa and Nebraska were 
well served: in parts. Of course, there 
was quite a bit of noise, as could be ex- 
pected from signals traveling all that 
distance, but the music was fairly clear. 
The applause at the end of the selection 
was very loud and very clear. In a few 
reception from across the Atlantic 













rears, 
1 vil be so commonplace that instead of 
88 being thrilled we shall all kick if the 
84 tone is not perfect or the selection is not 
84 to our liking. 
— Do you remember reading about the 
0 


canary at WGY, that used to be heard 








often? Some time ago, a stray cat got 
into the studio, and in the morning the 
canary was found minus one eye and 
nearly dead . It recovered, but for a long 
time it refused to sing. The notes of a 
















4 | = violin finally caused a return of its voice 
93! a ina sort of swan song}, and shortly after- 
99 4 wards the little bird died. ; 
ani The papers have announced the resig- 
nation of Sam Pickard, radio commis- 
831 gimsioner for this the fourth, zone. Of 
06! 10 Mcourse, listeners are now wondering who 
94 1 MB will succeed him and what effect his res- 
94° 1 Miignation will have on radio in Iowa. The 
‘st opposition to Pickard was very bitter, 
02 yi ggand one cause of the opposition was ap- 
¥) jp@mparently his neglect or mistreatment of 
———= iowa. Let’s-hope his successor will deal 
[sheep Miriy with us. This state seems to be a 
sors sort of Waterloo for radio commissioners. 
nbined, (| Bellows came to Iowa, went back to 
Washington and resigned. Pickard also 
came to Iowa just before his resignation 
——== @ was accepted. 
" 1996 The question of direct selling by radio 
E- stations, which has always been a source 
5) 12.5 of trouble in Iowa, has been brought up 
5! 12.05 again—this time by the National Broad- 
0} 1249 @_casters’ Association. The broadcasters 
5| 12.4@_gwant to have a definite rule or agree- 
0| 12.49M@ment that all quotations of prices and 
O| 12.46 Midirect solicitation of orders shall cease 
at6 p.m. That is sure to start a bitter 
S fight. 
a Did you hear the president speak, Fri- 
199 |_day afternoon? He was not so cold- 
blooded or unemotional as usual, and his 
39 «gg anguage sometimes bordered on the po- 
80% etic. The bells broadcast during the 
.80% Hi Florida dedication were wonderful. Those 
. 80% Bibells range from a few pounds in weight 
| 80% Bito a few tons. 
7 


31% Henderson, of KWKH,gseems to be a bit 
peeved with a man named Skelly. It is 
hard to decide from the ravings what it 


is $4 His all about, but it is quite evident that 
Mr. Skelly has trodden on the toes of the 
rs southerner. KWKH seems to have a 
vole. ii monopoly of free speech. Nobody will 
com. My obJect to that, but many most: emphatic- 
week Melly object to the bad language that 
> .same [finds its way into the air from that sta- 
k the Mi tion. 
882,000 Canadian stations have been coming 
dounds in splendidly this wek. Montreal, Toronto 
ds for Mt and Winnipeg have been heard well every 
night, and lately it has been very easy 
to tune in KFI, KNX and the Salt Lake 
Post City station, KSL. Last winter, I used 
vital go Set WJZ and WEAF every night, but 
entull somehow have missed them altogether for 
© pro the last few weeks. WIZ came in very 
turd loudly and clearly one night when I was 
” ae hot looking for it, but I have almost for- 
that 3 gotten where it is on the dials. 
acca W OW sent out a very fine concert this 
= ne evening (Friday). I thought I was listen- 
cotton ing to the chain and some New York 
edley- orchestra followed by some very fine 
eports male Voices. It _was not the chain, but 
ee _* broadcasting the Liberty Enter- 
ainers, 
re _WOC has been making alterations in 
weasel its transmitting set—installimg a new pan- 
100,008 el, Whatever that is. It is a very tedious 
to. be and critical job, and, incidentally, a job 
The that will cost the Davenport station seven 
e un-  MOusand dollars, if not more. Such a little 
could tem of expense is nothing in the young 
ncipal life of a broadcaster, and_if the authori- 
io (be ties thought other changes necessary, 
oo ae they would not stop to consider the ex- 
—— Pense—they don’t have to foot the bill. 
pole The new panel should improve the re- 
and o°Ption from Davenport. 
it is A few days ago, Earl May, of KMA, 
weevil Mc’™*d to be taking a very gloomy view 
lower M° the future. He said that big chain 
> hae Monopolies would drive a lot of stations 


"Hed- out of business or compel them to become 


» the wust local stations, serving a territory 
iction hin a radius of about twenty miles. 
a. 2 M. H. Aylesworth, head of the National 





Broadcasting Company, stated before a 






a, of ee ba a 

rs ang °°™ mission in Washington that 150 more 
nas af @tions were clamoring to get on the 
ndus- Chain. It looks as tho Earl May might 





have the right idea. KMA keeps 
Wide variety of features. I could 





up a 


watch 
not 











-thing new, 





quite catch the name of the young Span- 
ish lady who is entertaining from that 
station, but listened with great interest 
to her talk on Spain. 

KFNF was broadcasting a Methodist 
convention this evening, but interference 
was so bad that the dials were quickly 
moved. There seemed to be a great deal 
of fun-making in the KFNF studio in 
the afternoon, as some of the entertain- 
ers were dressed up in fantastic costumes, 

KFEQ, St. Joseph certainly has im- 
proved since the deluge—I mean the re- 
allocation. It comes in well at all times. 

As I write, KFI, Los Angeles, is enter- 
taining us. The announcer pronounces 
the name of that city with the hard “g’”— 
as Los Anglees. There are many ways of 
pronouncing the name, but so far nobody 
has established a rule as to which is 
right. A few years ago, the same kind 
of thing was common with regard to 
Manitoba. It was considered wrong to 
pronounce the name in any way but as 
Man-i-to-baw or Man-i-to-bah—with the 
accent on the last syllable in each case. 
Now the recognized pronunciation is 
Man-i-to-ba with the accent on the ‘‘to.”’ 
KFI is just broadcasting the Elegie, and 
it is coming in perfectly (10:40 p. m., C. 
S. T.). If you don’t believe me, check up. 


COUNTRY AIR 

We were listening to a very lovely ren- 
dition of the Meditation from Thais, over 
WBAL, when, quite without warning, a 
man with a very pleasant speaking voice 
crowded it off the dial and held forth 
with the funniest spiel we’ve heard for a 
long time. It was a chapter on etiquette 
on the sleeper. From that he went into 
an equally funny dissertation on the Ro- 
mance of Digestion. Then a jazz orches- 
tra with several more than usually insis- 
tent saxophones insinuated itself, and, 
twist as we would, we couldn't get that 
funny man back again. 

We endured the saxophones patiently 
until the man came back (tho faintly) 
with a poem about a chap who was so 
confused over all the splendor of the new 
cars at the auto show that he fell in a 
fainting fit, and when he recovered he 
went home and bought a horse and buggy. 

3ut just as the call letters were being 
spoken, the saxophones executed one of 
those braying little cadenzas so peculiarly 
characteristic of saxophones and we 
don’t know where to look for that funny 

nan again, nor when. Can ‘anybody lo- 
cate him for us? 

He was funnier than anything that 
came in oyer the new Radio Keith Orph- 
eum circuit, we thought. However, that 
is going to be a feature of especial inter- 
est to many. It came in splendidly thru 
WHO, altho we were afraid KRLD would 
interfere, but it didn’t. The ‘‘Road to 
Mandalay,” by the Fourteen Bricktops (if 
we had television, we could have seen 
those fourteen red-haired girls), was a 
new arrangement to me. Phil Spitalny’s 
orochestra played it again next night on 
an N. B. C. program over WOC. Julia 
and Ruth, who sing with that orchestra, 
are the Paull sisters, and they look 
enough alike to be twins. 





Tuesday night was red-letter night this 
week, with Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews’ 
stories of the Gobi desert in the Eveready 
Hour from WOAI. 


How our enjoyment of anything is in- 
creased thru association! One of the 
neighbor girls who had been a privileged 
guest in the studio at WENR this sum- 
mer, dropped in Sunday and listened to 
the drama and the music from that sta- 
tion with particular delight. Herb Heuer’s 
Vagabonds are especially well liked by 
the young folks in our part of the world— 
and, it seems, wherever WOC is heard. 
They must be brainy as well as musical, 
for three of them compose music, one is 





in 


styles 
rhythm, three of them sing, and five or 


writing a book on modern 


six have turned out arrangements of 
dance and semi-classical music. 


After the chores the other evening two 
families brought in a pick-up supper. We 
were all tired of being snowed in so long, 
and it was good to get together again. 
Supper was a huge success. Even a roast 
duck got in on the pick-up. The radio 
did its best, but somehow, in our neigh- 
borhood, we all enjoy our own conversa- 
tion so much that radio at parties is more 
or less neglected. That doesn’t say radio 
talk is, however. On this particular eve- 
ning, jazz was taken up and torn into its 
separate and component parts. We chari- 
tably decided to let it stay. Like every- 
it may bring!t something of 
lasting value—something that is typical of 
our particular period of history. That is, 
if it lives long enough for our period to 
become history. 

Jerry Poole, over WLS, was voted the 
best on the markets. He seems to know 
how we feel about the various ups and 
downs—especially the downs. 


I am especially fond of pipe organ over 
the radio. Elaine Baer, at WSUI, comes 
in especially well, and the other evening 
an organ concert from Mooseheart was 











an acceptable 
supper. 

We get southern stations, WAPI, KRLD, 
KWKH, WBAP, KFI, KNX, WQAM, etce., 
so much easier than northern stations. It 
seems to us it used to be the other way 
around. 

After destroying two pairs of mittens 
with acid, the hired man discovered a 
safe way to handle batteries. Use the 
ice-tongs. 


accompaniment to getting 


I certainly did sit tall when the Master 
Farmers came in over WHO. As an 
American, I'm not one whit prouder 
Lindbergh than as a farmer’s wife I am 
of the Master Farmers and the magazine 
that sponsored them. They appeared 
quite at ease before the mike, don’t you 
think? In fact, they were quite as easy 


over the air as the Question Mark crewm 


or any other distinguished group of men 
I ever listened to over the radio. 

The men got up early to put in a stren- 
uous day hauling ice. At 5:30 a. m., they 
snapped on the radio to pick up Honolulu 
or points west. Instead, they. heard a 
man from WLS extolling the virtues of an 
iceless refrigerator plan for farmers 





We came home late Friday night and 
tuned in while we warmed up after our 
bob-ride from town. KNX was coming 
in from Hollywood Legion Stadium with 
a prize fight. Ive always thought Men- 
ser, at WSUI, was fast when he an- 
nounced a basketball game, but this fight 
announcer could talk circles all around 
Menser. It was a real fight. We had to 
get the battery charged the next day. 


Are you following the home manage- 
ment talks from WOI, at 10 a. m.? I 
heard such a good paper by Miss Bailey, 
of the Nursery School, on ways of getting 
the children to cooperate in the home. 


Even the electric lights were flickering 
from the force of the storm, but the little 
radio waves from away down at KWKH, 
Shreveport, brought in my favorite ‘‘Al- 
ways” very clearly. That song of Irving 


Berlin’s always gets me. Berlin has 
learned much of life in his way from an 
East Side street gamin to his present | 
position as composer and husband of | 


Ellen Mackay, and somehow he contrives 
to put the things he has learned into the 
wistful strains of his rather plaintive 
little songs. 


Can you remember away back to ‘“‘Alex- 
ander’s Rag-Time Band’? Even this had 
the same appealing quality. Incidentally, 
it is one of the best examples of syncopa- 
tion (shifting of accent, rag-time, or jazz, 
whatever you want to call it) that we 
have. 


I got myself in deep that evening by 
asking the man of the house, ‘‘How is the 
flickering I saw related to the static I 
heard?” Away he galloped on his favor- 
ite hobby of explaining électricity to his 
wife. If you are interested, simply drop 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to the 
m. of the h. for full particulars. Sut 
don’t ask me! 


I always enjoy the Palmolive Hour. 
Good, but not too high-brow. It came 
direct from WEAF this week. 
liked Olive Palmer in “‘The Glow-Worm.” 
Incidentally, this piece is recommended 
to those who like to beat time with the 
toe, which isn’t bad manners, as we've 
been led to believe. Anyway, not at 
home where you can’t annoy your less 
rhythmic neighbors. Sensing rhythm in 
music is one of the first steps in its real 
appreciation. 


is rather too bad we have drifted 


It 
away from singing at our work. Primi- 
tive people sang rhythmic accompani- 


ments to the pounding of the flails or the 
swish of the scythes. Individuals would 
make up the verses as they went along, 
and all would join in the refrain. Ma- 
chinery has taken the place of so much 
manual labor that we do not find this type 
of folk-song among civilized people any 
more—only among children at play. 


Funny how many good stopping places 
an orchestra misses when you are wait- 
ing to get the station letters—A Farm 
Woman. 





FERTILIZING CORN 


In the light of yields of corn on fertilizer 
trial plots in southeastern Minnesota, Dr. 
Cc. O. Rost associate professor of soils, 
Minnesota experiment station, recom- 
mends to farmers of that area that phos- 
phate alone be used on fields whick. ‘have 
not been manured recently and for which 
there is no supply of manure this year. 
Average yields of corn.on 33 fields were: 
Unfertilized, 22.5 bushels per acre; phos- 
phate aloffé, 26.2 bushels; nitrogen fer- 
tilizer aloné, 22.7; nitrogen and phos- 
phate, 25.1; complete fertilizer (nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash), 26.1 bushels. 

“Phosphate used aione gave the largest 
increase on the average, and hada very 
material efféct in hastening maturity,” 
says Dr. Rost. ‘“‘This treatment cost less 
per 4cre than any of the others used, so 
was the most economical. It gave in- 
creases on 27 of the 33 fields. of from 1 
to 14 bushels an acre. While the average 
increase was not large, the hastening of 
maturity was important, distinctiy more 
mature corn being secured on phosphate- 
treated land.” 


I especially » 


s. 
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We Notice— 


that the classified advertisers 
who report the best results 
from their advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer are those who 
follow the rule of 


Tell More 


Sell More 


Their ads are the ones that 
cover all important points and 
leave as little as possible in 
doubt. 


Successful classified adver- 
tisers write their ads from the 
standpoint of the buyer who 
is going to read them. They 
are not professional ad writ- 
ers; they just try to get the 
buyer’s viewpoint. 


This Is Our 
Idea Of A 
Well Written Ad 


PFISTER’S KRUG SEED CORN, HIGHEST 
yielding open pollinated corn in south cen- 
tral section of 1926 and 1927 Iowa State Yield 
Test. All seed guaranteed satisfactory to 
purchaser in every way. Ear crated; or 
tipped, butted, shelled, graded and bagged; 
$5.00 per bushel. Lester Pfister, El Paso, Ill. 














Notice that he has told you 
almost all of the important 
things that you would want to 
know about it. 


Here Are The 
Results This Ad 
Brought 


‘“‘T have sold about 1,000 
bushels of seed corn. Most of 
these orders were mail orders 
in answer to my classified ads. 
Altho these ads were run in 
another weekly farm paper 
and a local daily besides Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, I find that 
about two-thirds of the orders 
should be credited to Wal- 
laces?’ Farmer. My advertis- 
ing cost, per bushel of seed, is 
less than one-half as high in 
Wallaces’ Farmer as in the 
other papers. Naturally the 
results have been entirely sat- 
isfactory.’’ 

Very truly yours, 
Lester Pfister. 


Classified Advertising Department 
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{ ) s Ss ort ° “ . : . ‘ » ws ——_ 
i cas_overates, with nine or sen months onc | | writes: “I am more than pleased with the results obtained from classt- | | varieties photos.” Tells how to be succesal Ml NAT! 
tf streams of mountain spring ‘water; fine | fied advertising placed in Wallaces’ Farmer. In fact, I consider it one of [| | with poultry. Write today. Lincoln Hatch ~~ 
grained clay soil producing a wealth of grass. the very best papers and plan to use your columns even more extensively ery, 4502 S. 37th, Lincoin, Neb. ie 
, Mild and healthful climate; average winter the coming season. We have found that Wallaces’ Farmer draws better SS ee EYS CEE TIFIED, sa 
su > . . 7 —— 
: ng yg Proximity to the aaa Weaalate at than some papers that have almost double the circulation that it has. wo per cant aule Guus te cane 
he St. Louis, Kansas City and Memphis makes Which leads us to the conclusion that it is not the number who take a chicks, prepaid. Also heavy breeds. Catalog Price 
bd, quick delivery and good helece, Pronperous paper that determines its value as an advertising medium but the number free.__Walter Bardsley. Neola, Iowa. — 
ie cree gee Sage Be yet aes Ny ed WHO READ THE PAPER. For unless a paper is read after it is received, “Soak save” nina aa BLOOD _— 
i! bought or farms rented. at reasonable prices, an ad in it is of little value. I consider Wallaces’ Farmer one of the most diecanttts On adv sneer ges coll “Catalog. free Shey 
agg ae — oe Mc - interesting and readable of farm papers, which no doubt accounts for the Write, Dept. S., Sedalia Poultry Farms, Se ra 
onmortunity. “C. B. Michelson. Frisco Rail- great pulling power of ads placed therein. Thanking you for your. kind dalia, Mo. dred. 
way, 842 Frisco Bldg.. St. Louis, Mo. cooperation and wishing continued success for your excellent publication, a be sor gee 9 agg A QUALITY, oe 
Txneser ciiasilied tas put you in | I am, very truly yours, The Illinois Hatchery, Herbert C. Helm.” wana Mier peer babe ‘chieks, pullets, , 

1 » market for farm land that can | cockerels, turkeys, \ducks, geese, hatching HM x. 7 
be reached in no other way. | eggs. B. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Ia. log 
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=—— BABY CHICKS 
h pETERS- CERTIFIED CHICKS POR HEAVY 
, -real money-makers. Before you 


Ts 
he from anyone, write for the valuable 
ters: Certified catalog—free. Read how for 
ithe sixth season these unusual chicks will be 

th a genuine guarantee to live cover- 
first two weeks. Protection that 
cost you a cent. Learn how Peters- 
Certified strams have been bufit up to guar- 
pteed €gZ averages of 200 eggs each, by 
tap-nesting and eeiarenas on our Master 
Control Breeding Farm under official super- 
ysion of the Iowa Poultry Improvement As- 
ciation (Record of Performance Rules)—how 


—T >> 


ee te chicks are sold to you on guaranteed 
-production gg a. Reds, 
ks, Orpingtons hite Wyandottes, An- 
& ai Huck, lowa standard accredited. Not like 


ordinary chicks at all. Vigorous and strong, 
» rapidly, mature early, lay heavily dur- 
mg fall and winter. More than 17,000 sut- 


——— 


tLe cessful raisers. Read their reports in our 
lers, one atalog—of chicks raised, high flock average | 


roduction and money made. 


it plant. treeding methods, customers’ 


results and 


ammer very reasonable prices with others. Tell us 
— what breed you are particularly interested 
PLOWS. i, and with our catalog we will also send 
| Stalks, MM our special nistructive bulletin on that breed. 
g. Free Peters-Certified (Master-Control Farm and 
, Rush- BByatchery), Box 262, Newton, Iowa. 





pROF. KING’S GUARANTEED CHICKS. 
lowa acccredited. Challenge you to find bet- 
ter anywhere, either in quality or price. Big 
discounts on orders booked before February 
15; delivery when you wish. Finest breeding 
flocks, fed balanced rations with complex 
minerals and cod liver oil, assure 
livable chicks that will be money makers. 
Send for my liberal 10-day guarantee. Order 
now at these prices per 100, or send for com- 
plete price list. 25 per cent deposit, balance 


) $124.50 
[nd., di- 
Spread- 














NUTS. $C 0. D. if you prefer. Barred and White 
lers so. Mkocks, Anconas, S. C. Reds, $12.60; White 
I Arm. (gWyandottes, Buff and White Orpingtons, R. | 
C. Reds, $13.50; White and Buff Leghorzs, 
10.9%; White Minorcas and Silver Wyan- 
dottes, $14.50; Mammoth White Pekin and 
Y, NE Rouen (large type) ducklings, $24; Assorted 
Suaran- bts, first choice, $10.80; second choice, $8. 
3. Per. Also Light Brahmas and Black Giants, much 
if de reduced. My valuable 32- page book, “How to | 
he field Raise Your Baby Chicks,” is free with each 
prices order. You cah succeed with my chicks if 
a Neb you can with any. Prof. King’s lowa Chick 
<<" BBiiatchery, Box W, Iowa Citv, Lowa. 
a FARROW CHIX FOR SUCCESS—thousands 
ESMEN of satisfied customers have found this true. 
Hazel- The high egg production of Farrow Chix is 
l. what brings was to raisers. This is be- 
a cause Farrow Chix have long lines of pure 
sacl blood strains behind them. Years of careful 
‘. ae scientific culling and breeding by the world’s 



















largest state accredited hatchery assures you 
oi these profits. Farrow Chix take the guess- 
work out of poultry raising—you know what 
you are going to get. All chicks are from 
Illinois state standard ———— flocks. Start 
right this year and order Farrow Chix. High 


LTE 
-holera, 
len ev- 












































water, grade brooders at factory prices with each 
m pany, order for these chix. Jrite for beautiful 
2-page, five-color catalog free, showing 
chickens in natural colors. Get your order 
im early this year and we will guarantee de- 
“TILE, livery date on any breed of Farrow Chix you 
direct may select. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, 
oducts Peoria, Ill. 
ae SPECIAL EARLY DISCOUNT. HERE IS 
you m your one opportunity to buy these big, 
at can strong, vigorous chicks at a real bargain. 
Maplecrest guaranteed, blood-tested chicks 
produce unusual profits. W. Grove made 
— $0,000 from egg sales alone. Mrs. Rensberger 
\RAN- got $1,813.25 from her $96 investment. Every 
$1.0; HB bird in every flock blood-tested for white 
ceived. MB diarrhea. Prevents disease. Stops losses. 
h, Ky. Finest flocks, heavy producers and early | 
G 2B broilers. With every order you receive our 
5 $1.50 written guarantee to live, covering the first 
kind, ten days. Send immediately for free 1929 
catalog. Amazingly different. Describes 
___*. Maplecrest farm and flocks. By booking your 
\CCO— HB order early, you get our’ special discount that 
10king, Hi permits you to order these chicks at unusu- 
United Bi ally low prices. Maplecrest Farm Hatchery, 
Box 1, Wellman, Towa. 
MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD BE- 
— cause they are better. Our quality, service 
-KLET and prices are right. Barred Rocks, or S. C. 
| Iowa MReds, $M.00 per hundred; $55.00 for 5%; $110 
italog. per thousand. White Rocks, White Orping- 
meth- toas, Buff Orpingtons and Rose Comb Reds, 
at are $120 per hundred; $60.00 for five hundred; 
us for 9% $!20.00 per thousand. White Leghorns or 
double Brown Leghorns, $10.00 hundred; $50.00 for 
Breet- five hundred; $100.00 per thousand. Assorted, 
-d not #0 pet hundred; $40.00 per five hundred; 
1ealth, $75.00 per thousand. Write for our free cata- 
means log and instructive poultry book _ today. 
s we Wayne N. Shinn, Box 27, La Plata, Mo. 
Titcon Wy “RITE FOR NEW LOW PRICES ON EX- 
dition. io} Agios» iceted, 
der ra hardy Franklin chic rom selecte 
eae Purebred, farm range, heavy laying flocks. 
¢ two Most varieties. B. W. D. germs killed new 
tame improved way. Get new free catalog. Confi- 
1 way dential prices. Write now. Franklin Hatchery, 
ona Dent. 64-C. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
W., FREE — SIX MONTHS SU BSCRIPTION 
Hostler’s Chick News 6,000 copies monthly, 
PKS worth its weight in gold to sage raisers. 
rica’s New price list. You'll raise more of Hostler’s 
1orns, chicks. Your neighbors do. Hostler’s Hatch- 
$l: tty, Tipton, Towa, Box 459. 
V yan- BUY MILLER’S HEALTH CERTIFIED AC- 
-mber credited ‘baby chicks. 18 leading varieties. 
Illi- Shipped all charges prepaid. 100 per cent 
live delivery. Catalog showing fowls in nat- 
—on ural colors free. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 
vs 16 My Lancaster, Mo. 
essful WATHIS QUALITY CHICKS, HEAVY LAY- 
fatch- ers. Leading breeds $7.95 hundred up. 100 
ver cent alive. Catalog free. Chicks guar- 
TIED. atteed. Mathis Farms, Box 150, Parsons, 
s. 10 aS. 
; and BABY CHICKS BOUGHT NOW MEAN HIGH 
talog Priced broilers of early pullets laying high 
Priced fall eggs. Big profits. Hatching each 
FOOD fe etk. Clark’s Hatchery, Wayne City, Il 
pecial ANCONAS 
i SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA CHICKS, 
Se: 






om carefully — flocks, $11 per hun- 
dred, $50 per 500. rk Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa. 


RHODE SLA REDS 
SRT RED CHICKS FROM STATE AC- 
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2g, Iowa. 
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cand flock, $13 per hundred. Mark Shaw, | 
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POULTRY 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





BUFF ORPINGTONS 
SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTON COCK- 
erels, large bone, fine color, vigorous, bred 
for eggs and size, $2.50 to $5. Mrs. S. 
Porter, Neola, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
FOR SALE—CHOICE ROSE COMB BROWN 
Leghorn cockerels, $1.25 each, $12 per dozen. 
Roy Clapsaddle, Galv a, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
BUFF MINORCA CHiCkS AND EGGS; 
large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
Orange City, Towa. 
FOR SALE—SINGLE COMB WHITE MIN- 
—— cockerels. John H. Bloemendal, Alton, 
owa. 




















PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
DARK BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, ARIS- 
tocrats, fine laying strain, satisfaction, $5 
each. Mrs. Pat Rouse, Dana, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
150 S. C. R. I. RED COCKERELS, HARRISON 
exhibtion and production strain, good dark 
red, even color, at farmers’ prices, on ap- 
proval. . E. Munson, Ute, Iowa. 
S. C. RED COCKERELS, PEN BRED, DARK 
red, 6 to 10 pounds, heavy laying strain, 
$2.50, $3. $3.50. Chas. Brunker, Blencoe, Towa. 


ROSE COMB REDS. REAL QUALITY COCK- 
erels from inspected flock, $3. J. V. Driscoll, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
CHOICE R. C. WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK- 
erels, $2.50 each; culled for production; 
Regal Dorcas strain. L. Niemann, Gut- 
tenberg, Ic |, ae ee 
ROSE COMB SILVER LACED WY “ANDOTTE 
~cockerels, farm range flock, $2.25 each. L. 
Kastner, _ Schleswig, Towa. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, STRONG STRAIN, 
heavy cockerels, each $2. Fred Long, Stan- 
hope, lowa. 





























DUCKS 
QUALITY DUCKS, MAMMOTH, PEKIN, 
Rouen, Buff, Muscovies. Drakes, $2.50; un- 


related trios, $6.50. B. 
Hampton, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH WHITE PEKINS, WONDER- 
ful layers; ducks, $1.75; drakes, $2. . A. 
Stokely, Union, Towa. 
GEESE 
TOULOUSE GEESE. OLD GANDERS $5, 
hens $4, young pair $7, trio $10. Healthy 
Good laying strain. Walter Winkle- 
Buffalo Center, Iowa. 
TURKEYS 
TURKEY TOMS AND HENS, THE LARGE, 
healthy, big boned birds. Bronze, White 
Holland and Bourbon Reds, Hens $7, toms 
$9. B. $9. B. Miller Poultry Yards, , Hampton, | Towa. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE, BIG BONED, WELL 
developed, bright copper; toms! weighing 
from 19 to 22 pounds, $12; hens, $8. M. B. 
Griffen, Tarkio, Mo. ot ead A 
MAMMOTH BRONZE, BOURBON RED, 
White Holland, 18 to 20 pound toms, $10 
each; hens, $8.50 each. Murray McMurray, 
Box 302, Webster City, Towa. 
CHOICE MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 
Giant strain, at reduced prices if taken at 
once. ens, 12 pounds, $7; toms, 20 pounds, 
$9. G. C. Wright, Lake City, Towa. 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY 
toms, Giant Goldbank strain, 18-20 pounds, 
perfect markings, $10 each. Henry Hansen, 
Cedar Falls. s eane . 
PUREBRED WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, 
large, heavy boned, ong cand yearling hens 
$7 each. ‘Percy Peterson, Callender, Iowa. _ 
PUREBRED WHITE HOLLAND TOMS, 
weigh 19 to 24 pounds, $8, $10, $12; hens $6, 
$7. Mrs. H. A. Frowick, Thompson, Iowa. 


HATCHING EGGS 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE ROCK HATCHING EGGS. IOWA 
state accredited, Iowa record flock, culled 
for production, bred for beauty; first, second, 
third cockerel; first, second, third 
Marshalltown Poultry Show, 1928. Mrs. 


Coughenour, Melbourne, lowa. 


WHITE ROCKS _ 
ROCK HATCHING: 


trapnested, producers. 
Boone, Iowa. 


Miller Poultry Yards, 








man, 
































“BEGS.. AC. 
Raymond 


WHITE 
credited 
J. Meyers, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER, $18 PER BUSHEL, IOWA GROWN, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified $3.90, 
unhuled $1.90; new timothy, $2.40; hardy 
northwestern alfalfa, $10.80; state certified 
Grimm at lowest prices; ali guaranteed and 
sacked. Other farm seeds at lot prices. Write 
for samples and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 
Box 404, Clarinda, Towa. 
BUY GRIMM ALFALFA SEED NOW! IM- 
mense shortage this year. Lyman’s seed 
traces to original Grimm stock. Hardiest of 
alfalfas and highest in feeding value. Yields 
for years without replanting. Seed scarified 
to increase germination. Order early. A. B. 
Lyman, Introducer, Excelsior, 


Minn. 
RED CLOVER, ALSIKE, HARDY IDAHO 
alfalfa, Grimm, Cossack, sweet clover, timo- 
thy, an@ all other farm seeds. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. DeKalb County Agricultural 
Association, DeKalb, Il. 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, $10.00 
bushel; sweet clover, 95% pure, $4.50. Re- 
turn seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 
CLOVER SEED; ALL 
field and grass seeds. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hudson, Iowa. 


VELVET BARLEY, 

















VARIETIES; ALL 
Send for price list. 
Strayer Seed Farm, 





SMOOTH AWNED, 
does not scratch and irritate, outyields 

common varieties, For prices*and circular, 

write, V Wm. McArthur, Mason City, Iowa. 


SEED SWEET POTATOES AND PLANTS. 
Ten varieties, including visteless Yellow Jer- 
sey and the new Priestly. Free descriptive 
catalog. Wolford Bros. Co., Conesville, Iowa. 
VELVET BARLEY, GROWN FROM MIN- 
nesota certified seed. ‘Will ship from Etls- 
worth, Minn., or Little Rock, lowa. Martm 
Vust, B. 2, Ellsworth, Minn. 
1,300 BUSHELS OF VELV ET BARLEY. 
a per bushel. Better price es quantity. 
Edw. G. Hotsteen, Morning Sun, Iowa. 








85 











pullet, | 
* 2 





“of 





BUY GENUINE GRIMM ALFALFA SEED, 
white and ent oreet clover, direct from 
Sam Bober, Newell, § , and save money. 








SOUTH DAKOTA ay ALFA AND SWEET 


clover seed. There is none better. = 
samples. Brookside Farm, Buffalo Gap, S. D. 
FOR SALE—GRIMM ALFALFA SEED 33c 

per pound. Also alsike and timothy. Ed- 
ward Jansen, Goodhue, Minn. 


JOGOLD SEED OATS—%00 BUSHELS, RE- 
cleaned. Oscar Peterson, Aurelia, Iowa. 
ve BARLEY SEED as 
CERTIFIED SMOOTH AWNED VELVET 
barley seed for sale. Good quality and heavy 














yielder. Priced reasonable. Milford Beeghly, 
Pierson, Iowa, 

SEED CORN 
FISTER’S KRUG SEED COR IGHES 


yielding open pollinated corn in south _cen- 
tral section of 1926 and 1927 lowa State Yield 
Test. All seed guaranteed satisfactory to 
purchaser in every way. Ear crated; or 
tipped, butted, shelled, graded and ba ged; $5 
per bushel. Lester Pfister, El Paso, lil. 
HI-BRED CORN COSTS NO MORE TO 

seed an acre than oats. It is higher priced 
than other seed corn but it returns on the 
average more than 100 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Write for prices to Hi-Bred Corn 
Co., Grimes, Iowa. 


THIRTY YEARS’ 














EXPERIENCE IN GROW- 
ing, cleaning and handling same. Eight 
varieties; furnace dried; germination 95 per 
cent or better. Satisfaction guaranteed. $3 bu. 
Catalog freee Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, 
Illinois. 
HI-BRED FOR NORTHERN IOWA. MY 
corn last year was outstandingly the high- 
est yielding yellow corn in the northern sec- 
tion of the Iowa Corn Yield Test. Write for 
prices to Harry Turner, Paton, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—ORIGER’S PROLIFIC SEED 


corn, produces ‘as high as five and six ears 











per seed, not reducing size of ear. More | 
information on request. Origer & Son, Stu- 
att, Towa. 


FREE “SAMPLES | OF CLARAGE SEED 
corn. Clarage is th@ variety padecne the 
wofld’s record yields. Write, Dunlap & Son, 
Williamsport, Ohio. i 
SEED CORN—KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR, 
1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better; 








shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 
Houser Bros., Polk City. Towa. 
FOR SALE—GOL, DEN KING SEED CORN. 


ive year winner Northern Section Jowa 
corn yield test for yield and maturity. Write 
Wm. McArthur, M-son City, ,_ Iowa. 


EARLY SILVER KING SEED CORN, TESTS 
98, hand shelled (white). Grown here by me 
for 25 years, $5. Joseph O’Brien, Waukon, Ja. 


HI-BRED SEED CORN—BEST BY YIELD 








test, 1925-1926-1927-1928. Write for price-list. 
J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Towa. 
HI-BRED CORN IS | STIFFER STALKED 
than Reid corn. Write for prices to R. F. 
Bruker, Grimes, Iowa. SS & Doge de 2? 
KRUG, SILVER MINE SEED CORN, $3 
_ bushel. R. < McCollem, Wenona, Ill. 
SOYBEANS 





MANCHUS $2.15 BU. IN 25 BU. 
for less. Ebony Hay 
oad, sacked. Sacks free. 
ae Turner, former ‘County Agent, 


Titiacis. 


LOTS, $2.25 
Beans $2.50 bu. Re- 
All seeds tested. 
Sullivan, 


___STRAWBEPRIES _ 

10) MASTODON STRAWBE RRIES. & S, $2. WE 
have a complete line of nursery stock and 

are in a position to save you from 25 to 50 

per cent on your order. Free nursery catalog. 














lowrnna Nurseries, Shenendoah, Towa. 
SWEET rT CLOVER See ee ee 
SCARTFIED SWEET CLOVER, GCARAN- 


‘Canadian this- 
Sam- 


teed free from quack grass, 
tle, buckhorn; club orders $3.€ bushel. 


ples free. North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa_Assn., 
State College, Fargo, N. D. Cooperative or- 
ganization over 5) growers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CLEAN SEEDS, NO NOXIOUS WEEDS, RE- 


cleaned, bags free. Not junk offered at ra- 
dio prices but high grade hardy seeds at 
close to wholesale price. Minnesota medium 


red-clover, choice $18, best $19.80 bu. Best al- 


falfa, Utah Hardy $19.80, South Dakota No. 12 
$23.40, Montana Hardy, $23.80, state sealed and 
certified Grimm $28 80 bu. Best hulled, scar- 


sweet clover and also Grundy Co. 
Velvet barley $1.10 


ified W. B. 
Dwarf sweet clover, % bu. 


bu. (50 bu. at $1). Southern Minnesota seed 
corn, Silver King White or Golden Jewel, 
Early Murdock, large Minnesota 13 yellow, $3 
bu. shelled, graded. Bayer Dust or Semesan 
Jr. $1.50 Ib. Return in 20 days if not satis- 
fied. Davis Seed Co., St. Peter, Minn. ws 
FOR SALE—HARDY WESTERN DAKOTA 

dry land "grown Grimm or Cossack alfalfa 
seed, white or yellow sweet clover, Siberian 
millet. Write for free sample ard prices. E. 


J. Ziltz, Lemmon, S. 





STATION TO HELP CANNERS 
In a paper prepared for the annual con- 
Minnesota Canners’ Asso- 
vice-director of 


vention of the 
Dr. Andrew Boss, 
the Minnesota experiment pic- 
tured the service that the station aims 
to give the canning phase of the agricul- 
tural industry. 

“For several years,” he said, “‘the sta- 
tion has given attention to increasing the 
sugar content in certain varieties of sweet 
corn for canning purposes. Other studies 
have had for their object the development 
varieties with deeper kernels, with 
more tender seed coats, and of improved 
quality. Attempts shave been made also 
to develop new varieties of peas and other 
erops for canning. The station’s plant 
physiologists have studied the disease or- 
ganisms affecting canning crops, also dis- 
infectants to make seed stocks more de- 
pendable. The plant breeders have co- 
operated in the development of disease- 
resistant varieties.” 


ciation, 
station, 





TRIPLE-POWERED FARMS 

Tt is interesting to look back: over the 
history of the tractor industry and ob- 
serve 3ome of the changes in use and 
design, and to connect the use with the 
reason. Of all the attachments or changes 
in design, the power take-off is one of the 
most interesting and valuable. 

Tractors were first developed as a source 
of a more powerful, mobile, lighter weight 
and more flexible draw-bar ‘unit than 
steam traction engines. Their use as a 
convenient and economical source of belt 
power soon became apparent, and thou- 
sands of tractors, particularly ‘the larger 
sizes, have been sold almost entirely for 
this ‘purpose—threshing, shelling and sim- 
ilar belt’ work. When the first power 
take-off was developed, not many years 
ago, few tractor users—manufacturers, 
either—realized the impetus which this 
device was to give tractor use. With the 
power take-off came triple powered trac- 
tors—draw-~bar, belt and take-off shaft. 

Direct application of power is always 
more efficient than indirect. Of all meth- 
ods of indirect power transmission, the 
soil is one of the most inefficient. And 
the soil is the means of transmission when 
a corn picker or binder, for example, is 
pulled by a tractor and the mechanism 
driven by a bull wheel. The power is 
transmitted from the engine thru gears 
to the wheels and thru its lugs to the 
ground. Here it is picked up by the bull 
wheel and carried to the mechanism by 
1 another system of gears and chains. A 
high percentage of power is thus lost, the 
amount depending quite largely upon the 
*| condition of the soil, whether it be firm 
or loose. 

With the power take-off, a larger per- 
centage of the power developed by the 
tractor motor can be applied to pulled or 
attached equipment which requires rotary 
or reciprocating motion for its operation. 
Operation of such mechanism is thus 
made more certain and steady and is kept 
at the same speed in relation to the speed 
of the tractor motor. This rate of opera- 
tion can also be varied in relation to the 
speed of the tractor, depending upon 
whether the latter is operated in low, 
intermediate or high gear. The revolu- 
tions per minute of the take-off shaft is 
Lain ally the same, no matter which 

ear is used. 

” The power take-off is largely respons- 
ible for the success of corn pickers during 
the last two or three years. Corn pickers 
have changed but little in design in many 
years, but it was not until auxiliary en- 
gine or take-off power was used that their 
operation became as successful as it has. 
The same is true of the tractor binder. 

One of the serious objections to this 
source of power is being overcome by 
take-off designs which enable the take- 
off shaft to operate at undiminished speed 
while the forward motion of the tractor 
is stopped or started. 








ILLINOIS DEVELOPS DISEASE- 
RESISTANT PLANTS 
Fighting diseases of fruits and vese 
tables thru developoment of disease-resis- 
tant strains has been used with especi: lly 
telling effect to the benefit of growers in 
Illinois, as a result of research and in- 
vestigational work done by the experi- 
ment station of the college of agriculture, 
University of Illinois. 
Excellent results obtained 


— 


against to- 





mato wilt, a soil-borne disease, were cited 
as striking. Recently some results hive 
been obtained by the experiment station 
workers in the development of wilt-re- 
| sistant watermelons, Doctor Anderson re- 
| ported. This latter work has not pro- 
| gressed to the point, however, where the 


strains can be recommended from a com- 


mercial standpoint. A peach strain re- 
sistant to the destructive bacterial snot 
also is being tested, he added. 

“Since there are several hundred crop 


plants eaeh with from one to twenty dis- 
gases attacking them, it is evident that 
there is a very large field to be developed 
in producing varieties of desirable market 
| types which at the same time are re- 
» sistant to disease. 

“While sometimes effective, plant pro- 
| tection by spraying and other chemical 
| or physical. treatments is expensive. As 
many as fifteen spray applications a sea- 


son, for instance, are used on apples in 
southern Illinois. Furthermore, certain 
| types of diseases, especially soil-borne 
parasites, are not readily controlled by 


} any known chemical or physical treat- 
ment. 

“Once a strain or variety of plant is 

| secured which is resistant to the most 


diseases, 
this 


its 
and 


destructive of 
need be done, 
cost is eliminated. 

“The greatest problem, as a rule, is to 
keep the strains pure and resistant after 
they are secured. This must be done usu. 
ally by large seed or nursery companies 
especially interested from a financial 
standpoint.” 


no spraying 
important labor 





BUYING COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

Cottonseed products—meal, cake, hulls 
—vary in price, grade and protein content. 
Some feeders prefer to buy the lower 
grade products, believing they are more 
economical because they are Jower in 
price. Lower grades are usually priced 
only a little lower than the higher grade 
products. Since these feeds are purchased - 
for their protein, the grade which sup- 
plies a pound of protein at the least cost 
should be used. 
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Fresh From the Country 
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IOWA occupation of men on the farms is keeping 
Eastern—Clinton, County, Feb. 1—Con- up fires and caring for stock.—F J. 
tinued snows have made by-roads im- McConnell. Bs ee ag 
passable, and the main roads are icy and | . Northwestern—Clay ounty, wt ate — 
dangerou Some corn is being shipped Weather mild and cloudy; roa@s blocked, 
angerous Some co s ; . ; aie A 
and a great many hogs have gone to mar- and no mail. {[t has gta very old for 
ket during the past two weeks. Egg prices two weeks, and it takes lots of feed to 
> , ~ — > stock Pic ‘orn shelli 
remain around 30 cents in spite of severe keep the — fi Corn helling 
‘ i Still ‘ 7) 4 t¢ - 
weather. A few early pigs have arrived. at a standstil | going to —_- 
No sickness in livestock reported. Few | Ket. Farm 64 ing’ gogd prices. re 
farm sales this month.—Fred Schepers. | sae oeck brin ; ing good hageas Be ully 
milk cows and young cattle.—G, . Bare 
South-Central—Madison County, Feb. 1 | para 
—We are having real cold, stormy weath- Southwestern—Montgomery County, Jan. 
wits oot “ee cog = a eee | 25—The hog surplus is beginning to move 
open ix a vi = nea t rive boar Pinage | toward the market centers. Farmers are 
riers and school bus drivers wise cs zetting to be pretty good guessers them- 
make their routes part of the time. Train ae and a visioning at hates r domsnehl 
service is made possible by the ffequent for this article the next twelve months, 


trains are often late. 
around zero. A 
sales. Stock selling 
well; milk cows selling around $100. Lots 
of hogs going to market; selling around 
$8.60 per hundred. Corn selling around 75 
cents per bushel, butter 35 cents, old hens 
20 cents, eggs 25 cents, cream 44 cents. 
Some corn in fields yet. Plenty of feed in 
this community.+-C. J. Young. 
Eastern—Delaware County, Feb. 1—The 
weather continues cold, Sleighing is fine, 
with the snow from a foot to a foot and 
one-half on the level. Not so good for the 
automobiles; ‘Lizzie’ is getting a rest. 
The pavement on No. 20 has been kept 
open, but not many other roads are pass- 
able for cars» All are’ waiting for Ground- 
hog Day to foretell what the spring will 
be. Here’s hoping it won't be any colder 


plows; 
hovers 


use of snow 
The thermometer 
good many public 


than what we have had; 13 below zero 
this morning. Livestock healthy with 
only an occasional loss. Many farm sales 


and March 1. Renters are 
Dethi cooperative 


between now 
tired and going to town. 
creamery paid 57 cents per pound for but- 
terfat for December. Hogs are selling 
for $8.75, but there are not as many in 
the country this winter as usual.—C. D. 
Hunt. 
Central—Grundy 31—The 


County, Jan. 


Weather has been rather cold for some 
time. Another snow storm § yesterday; 
we have more snow here now than I ever 
saw: a crew of nine men have shoveled 
over a week, but are laid off now, as a 
snow plow was. secured. No travel to 
speak of, as it drifts continually. School 
busses and mail car only partly cover 
their routes, but trains are moving and 
some shipping is being done. Not much 
sickness. A few stock cattle selling at 
around 10 cents. Hogs going up a little. 


Some oats selling at 43 cents, corn at 80 
cents. Feed left in fields in bad shape—- 
as fodder, hay stacks and straw pites. 
Some butchering is being done. No wood 
cutting now. Some are making ice. Farm- 
ers have an easy time, ean’t do anything 
except read, carry in wood and water and 
“keep the home fires  burning.’’—Gus 
Treimer. 

Southeastern—Lee County, 
coat of thick and very slick ice of the 
past ten days still continues. A number 
of horses have been so injured by falling 
on the ice that it was necessary to kill 
them. A number of fat hogs have been 
injured and then dressed and used in- 
stead of being shipped. Farmers have 
hauled horses in trucks to the shops to 
have them shod.’ Many have scattered 
straw, that stock might get out of the 
barns for a little exercise. Hogs selling 
at $8.30 top, eggs 32 cents, cream 42 
cents. No January thaw in 1929.—V. Y. H. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Jan. 
31—Twelve carloads of livestock were 
shipped from this neighborhood this week. 
Temperatures low during this month. It 
has been zero or lower twelve mornings. 


Feb. 1—The 


Lowest point recorded was 16 below zero? 


good where the snow has been 
cleared off. Secondary roads are badly 
blocked by snow. Health of the commu- 
nity is good. Livestock doing well. Chief 


Roads are 








* —George 





consequently brood sows are staving at 
home on the farm in greater numbers and 
look sleek and thrifty. It has taken lots 
of corn and other grain to feed hogs and 


cattle the past extremely cold winter 
months, and feeders are seeking eagerly 
for the raw material to turn into live- 
stock on the hoof. About the usual 
amount of corn being shelled out and de- 
livered at market.—Arthur Nelson. 


ILLINOIS 


Northern—Kane County, Feb. 1—Results 
from the milk strike promise to be a4 


strengthening of the Pure Milk Associa- 
tion’s standing as pertains to collective 
bargaining in disposing of their product, 
and recognition of their claims by the 
dealers, as to inspections of tests and 
weights. Feeders are making excellent 
gains on cattle and thogs. There is too 
much of a covering of ice for wheat and 
new seeding. Weather continues cold.— 
Ivan Grimwood, 

‘Eastern—Vermilion County, Jan. 31—It 
is snowing again today. Have had quite 
a bit of snow and rain this winter. Corn 


not making much headway, 
working one to three days a week. Roads 
are good; dirt roads a little rough. Hogs 
about all gone to market. Corn is 85 
cents, oatS 45 cents, hogs $9, cream 46 
cents, eggs 30 cents, chickens 23 cents.— 
Elmer Varner. 


shredders are 





NEBRASKA 

Central—Hall County, Jan. 28—We are 
having an open winter, with hardly any 
snow except the first part of the month, 
when two light snows fell. During the 
past week we had zero weather and cold 
and cloudy days. This kind of weather is 
injuring the winter wheat crop to a great 
extent. The corn husking season is all 
over. There are lots of horses and cattle 
being sold at the sale barns. There are 
a number of farm sales being held. Quite 
a lot of hogs are being shipped to market. 
E. Martin. 

Central—Hamilton County, Jan. 29— 
Steady cold cloudy weather; mercury is 
at about zero all the time. Splendid roads, 
Little sickness. Stock doing well. Alfalfa 
$15 per ton in stack, sows $8, top hogs 
$8.80. Farm sales plentiful; good cows 
bringing $100 to $130; shotes selling well, 
good heavy horses from $100 to $125. Good 
young horses are scarce, Almost all sales 
are cash sales.—H. R. H. Williams. 





MISSOURI 


Northern—Adair County, Jan. 25—We 
are having real winter weather; it is 10 
below zero this morning. Snow that came 
a month ago is still on. Drifts are four 
or five feet deep. Have had some sleet 
also. Livestock coming thru in fair con- 
dition. Some hay selling ‘at $8 per ton. 
Many hogs have been going to market. 
Not as many brood sows kept for spring 
farrowing as usual. Not many farm sales. 
A few renters are moving to new loca- 
tions.—Earl J. Watkins. 

South-Central—Webster County, 
—We are having cool weather 
no snow. During this month, 


Jan. 30 
here, but 
the mer- 








' 


cury was around zero twice. We have 
had a good rain once a week. Stock is 
wintering well. Farmers are getting up 
wood. Some chicken stealing is going 
on. Where poultry are well cared for, 
hens are laying very well. Not many 
hogs on feed. We are far enough south 


so the sun is warm in the daytime.—J. C. 


Preston. 





MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, Jan. 28— 
The past week brought the first real 
winter weather—an old-fashioned blizzard 
on the 22d that brought motor traffic to 
a standstill. Subzero weather for a week; 
about six inches of snow. The open win- 
ter was not so good: for winter grain. 
Wheat $1.09, No. 4 yellow corn 78 cents 
oats 42 cents, barley, 57 cents, flax $2.22, 


butterfat 46 cents, eggs 25 cents.—Chas. 


H, Carlson, 





INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, Feb. 1—It is 
snowing here this morning, several inches 
of snow on the ground, At farm sales 
this winter, things have been selling real 
wel. Several new tractors being bought. 
A good many farmers are planning to 
cultivate their corn with tractors. Good 
farm-hands are scarce. Not so very much 
stock on feed. Several farmers short of 
corn. A good many milk cows in this lo- 
cality.—Noel E. Rickert. 





PRUNE APPLE TREES LIGHTLY 

A light corrective pruning of apple trees 
each~year insures better crops of fruit 
than either heavy pruning or no pruning, 
according to J. H. Gourley, horticulturist 
of the Ohio agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. Proper pruning alone, however, will 
not bring about early bearing and maxi- 
mum yields. 

The pruning of a tree results in a defi- 
nite physiologieal response, favorable or 
unfavorable to the vigor and production 
of the tree. But it is easy to demonstrate 
that high yield will not be maintained by 
any type of pruning unless the trees are 
supplied with ample plant food material, 
the soil properly drained, and other essen- 
tials supplied. 

A lack of pruning may give a heavy 
yield for a number of years, but the qual- 
ity is likely to suffer. The fruit on the 
under and inner shaded branches is likely 
to be small and of poor color. This con- 
dition will become more marked as the 
trees increase in size. This is remedied 
by light annual pruning. 

In an orchard under experiment, Stay- 
man Winesap trees that had never been 
pruned produced seven per cent of the 
apples three inches or more in diameter, 
the lightly pruned trees produced three 
times this many large apples. The heavily 
pruned trees produced a still larger per- 
centage of large apples, but the vield was 
so reduced that the heavy pruning was 
unprofitable. 





NO CLOSED SEASON ON LIMING 


Limestone can be spread at any season 
of the year, providing the soil is either 
dry or frozen, and-the crop on the land 
does not prohibit getting into the field 
with a lime spreader. Lime handled in 
winter, however, must be stored in a dry, 
well protected place to prevent its be- 
coming damp and then freezing. 

According to crop specialists in Mis- 
souri, it is permissible to spread lime on 
winter wheat after it is up, as well as 
previous to or following the seeding of 
the crop. Lime can be spread and disked 
in ahead of oats, corn or soybeans, or it 
can be applied after the corn or soybeans 
come thru the ground. It is generally 
considered best not to plow limestone un- 
der, and if it is plowed, the depth should 
not be great. 

The earlier in the season limestone is 
applied, the sooner it will become effec- 
tive on the land. Limestone applications 
are economical and profitable on soils 
which are acid or sour in reaction. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim has seen it done 
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By A. Rambler. 
swine sale held after 
Exposition, as the A centines 
major livestock show 


In the 
national 
call their 








IT iCeg 
were as follows: Berkshire boars ayer. 
aged $164 in Argentine money, or & 
in United States currency; Berkshire song 
were $143, or $60 in our mone, Dumve 
boars, $248, or $104; Duroc sows, 
or $92; Middle White Yorkshire eae 
$230, or $96; sows, $305, or $128: Polang 
China boars, $212, or $89; sows, $161, op 
$67. The Durocs and Berkshires seemeg 


to be the popular breeds in numbers 





One and one-quarter billion pounds of 
meat were exported by the United States 
in 1928. The value exceded $160,00,009, 
More meat was exported in 1928 than the 
year previous, but the gross returns wera 
less than in 1927. This condition is be. 
coming common knowledge to every pork 
producer. Iowa at times is penalized $2 
per farm for overproducing. This makeg 
a rather heavy loss for those who are 
producing several carloads per year. 


A recent release of the Department of 


Agriculture would indicate that we ar 
near the high point in the cattle price 
cycle. When beef is produced in excess 
of 61 pounds per person, cattle prices are 
depressed. In 1926, the supply was 634 
pounds per capita. In 1927, it dropped 
to 58 pounds, and cattle prices advanced 


18 per cent. For the current year, the 


per capita supply will probably not ex- 
ceed 54 pounds. Cattle prices are now 4 
per cent above those of 1926. Through re- 


stocking and herd expansion, it takes 
three or four years to increase beef sup- 
plies sufficiently to make production un- 
profitable. It seems that feeding is ex- 


tremely hazatdous during the period that 
prices are seeking lower levels. If it were 
possible to use our present knowledge of 
supply and demand and hold our supplies, 
ata profitable producing volume, many 0 
the farm problems would be solved. 





breeders 
asso- 


O’Brien county, Iowa, Holstein 
have organized a county breeders’ 
ciation. It is affiliated with 
Holstein Breeders’ Association, Inc. Its 
members automatically become members 
at the state association. This association 
will foster calf clubs, encourage testing 
work, assemble and promote a county 
show herd and promote the breed in gen- 
eral. The officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, R. C. Brown, Paullina; vice-presi- 
dent, H. N. Crouse, Granville; secretary- 
treasurer, Abraham Hofman, Sanborn. 
They expect to meet February 8. Hol- 
stein breeders from that part of the state 
would do well to attend and help pro- 
mote their breed. 
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AND TIMOTAY MIXED 
NO NOXIOUS WEEDS. WRITE TODAY Fi 





ALSIKE.S 
ALFALFA TIMOTHY, SUDAN, MILLET, SOY 
pip RAPE,SEED CORN, SPRING WHEAT, oo OATS 


BRUNS SEED STORE ° 


ia. 










Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 











Sum, WE 
HAVE To GET OUR 
OWN BREAKFAST, 
MOTHER’S SICK! / 














CAN You 


MAKE THE 
TOAST ? 















SURE, | KNOW 








You JUST HOLD 
THE BREAD OVER 
THE FIRE AN’ BURN 
IT THEN You TAKE 
IT To THE SINK 
AN' SCRAPE !T! 
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TUTES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Feb. 18—Blair Bras., Dayton, Towa. n 
Mar. 18—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders 
| ‘Assn., bull sale at Sioux City; Jos. F. 


Brenner, Mer. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
a. 
- CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 1$—Ed. Anderson, Alta, lowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 








Feb. 12—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Feb. 22-—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Ia. 
LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 


tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, towa. 











—— 


Special Notice to Advertisers 











OUuNdS oF 
ed States Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
60, 000,000 tinue advertisements already running must have 
+h acta notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
han the@] ister than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
1nns Were of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
on is beef above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
very pork {fication or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
lin aa a to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
zed $205 changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
iis makes advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
who are received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
sar {gsue. 
eal, 
° 
rtment of Field Notes 
t we ar 
tle se BLAIR BROS.’ SHORTHORNS 
in excess Blair Bros., of Dayton, Iowa, will sell 
prices arefy on kebruary 18. The sale will be held on 
was 63g their farm, three and one-half miles 
Ay 4 northwest of Dayton, on a graveled road. 
oe DDE Mating their two herd bulls, Maxwalton 
advanced Lochinvar and Quarterwood, to one of the 
year, the pest cow herds in the corn belt, has pro- 
not ex-# duced an outstanding offering. We have 
re now 449 visited many herds the past few years, 
rough ree some of them nationally known, but this 
it takes Offering will surpass them. Buyers need- 
beef ing stock bulls will find individuals con- 
eer SUPT sidered below the average in this sale, 
ction UN-f that would be tops in many offerings. If 





is ex- 


you need a stock bull, why not attend this 








od that} sale and procure a good one? If you need 
If it weref a herd bull, there are several here that 
wledge of} Will be hard to match any place. Quarter- 
* supplies wood &th, 10tr 3d, 2d and 4th, Arngask 
di Rodney 8th, Golden Rodney 6th, Master 
, Many OV} Rodney 2d, are some of the bulls of this 
ved. offering the exacting breeder has to pick 
from. Write for your catalog now. Men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 
breeders} tice. 

T's’ ASs0-/} POLLED HEREFORD SALE 
the lowe The tenth annual Poled Hereford sale 
Inc. Its{ of the Northwest Iowa Polled Hereford 
members} Breeders’ Association will be held in Le 
ssociation} Mars, February 19. There are fifteen 
e testing} Contributors, selling sixty head of hand- 
a county} Picked bulls and females. Many are out- 
a “1 standing specimens of the breed. A great 
d pi deal of effort has been put upon this 
Presi-} sale, that it might be one of the best tha 
ice-presi-} the association has managed. Mr. H. P. 
secretary-]| Tonsfeldt, the manager, assures us that 
Sanborn.} the cattle are all tuberculin tested, ready 
8. Hol-| t0 be shipped to any part of the country. 
the state They will be sold in the new heated sale 
; pavilion just across from the union depot. 
help PF Write for your catalog’ now. Mention 











Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
EDSON’S POLANDS 
John T. Edson, of Storm Lake, lowa, 
Sells a bred sow offering, February 22 
that includes some very outstanding ani- 
mals. They are bred right and fed right 
to make their new owners money. A sow 
selling in this offering is one of the out- 
standing animals of the breed, with two 
bred gilts running her a close second. 
Every animal in ‘the offering is a good 
nd they are bred to boars worthy to 
sent the breed. Write for catalog 
attend the sale. You will not be dis- 
appointed.—Advertising Notice. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 


Wm. O. Notz, of Creston, Iowa, writes 
that he is sold out of gilts bred to farrow 











n March, but has some good ones bred 
to farrow in April and early May. Sows 
bred to farrow are often the best invest- 
ment, so those not well equipped have a 


chance to save the pigs. If you 
1 anything in the Spotted Poland line, 
aes Mr. Notz your wants.—Advertising 
Notice. 

LAST CALL FOR THE HESS SALE 

Don't forget that next Tuesday, Otto J. 
Hess, of Worthington, Iowa, holds his an- 
hual bred sow sale. He will offer sows 
bred to the outstanding young boar, The 







n 











liverman, If you need bred sows, you 
8 culd by all means be at this sale or 
have an order there for me to buy for 
‘ou.—Frank O. Storrs. 





RUDDERS FOR CORN PLANTERS 

iighter rows thru elimination of side 
slipping on hillsides or due to ir- 
lar pull of the team are secured by 


a w steering guide invented by an lowa 
farmer, 






for use with corn planters. A 
resembling a rolling coulter, is at- 
tached to an arm extending to the rear 


of the planter, and the action of this disk 
n the ground aids in driving a straight 
ow. The effect is the same as secured 
vith a rudder on a boat. 


+ coulter disk is held in the ground 
r tension by means of a spring which 
be adjusted to meet varying condi- 
tions. A foot lever raises it from the 
fround easily, while a metal guard pro- 
tcets the operator from any 
of injury in getting on or off the ;! 








can 













possibility 
nter. 



















MINERAL 


for All Livestock 


You can buy one of the best complex 
Minerals for $2.95, delivered. Write for 
particulars. 

FARMERS UNION SERVICE ASS’N | 
300 S. W. Ninth St., Des Moines, lowa 














DUROC JERSEYS 


Fireworks 2-72 scsrer oc 


are. If you heven't used 
a Fireworks let your 
mext herd bear be one. Breeding steck for sale 
at all times. 
é.L. Harper and Son, 





Ames, Iowa 





UROC BRED SOWS. We are not holding 

asale. We offer for private sale sows bred to 
Golden Gleam. These sows are selected for rap- 
id growth and mated to Golden Gleam will make val- 
uable additions to any herd. Buy the best. it pays in 
the feed lot. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write or come 
and make your selection. McKee Bros., Creston, la. 





NHOICE DUROC B@ARS of excelient type 

/ and feeding quality by sons of Fancy Stilis, 
Lucky Strike and Super Colonel. Will sell my Jr. 
yearling boar by Lucky Strike. Also real good big 
gilts bred to sons of Lucky Strike and Fireworks. For 
March, April and May farrow. Immune. Priced right. 
Will ship C.0.D. G@. A. Swensen, Dayten, la. 


9 
Deyoe s Durocs of Fireworks, bred to a son 


of Supreme Stilts. Immune, and out of litters aver- 
aging nine raised. Geo. M. Deyoe, Mason City, lowa. 





Big stretchy gilts by a son 





UROC spring and fail gilts bred to famous sire, 
lowa Stilts, for March and April farrow. Priced 
to sell, All Immuned. H,8. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS fir eic. vai choiern im: 


mune. March and April farrow. Also 1928 fal! pigs. 
Satisfaction guranteed. Golden Hed Stock 
Farm, Box 111, R.R. Ne.1,Davenport,ia. 








ry\ aM WORTHS— Boars for crossing or for herd 

headers, priced worth the money. Bred gilts and 
fal! pigs. Get ready for coming raise in hog prices. Buy 
here now. J J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. Ia. Primary 7. 


POLAND CHINAS 


15 HEAD of choice Poland China March Gilts. 
Cholera immune. Sired by Choice Pride. Re- 
deemer Boy, King of Diamonds, and bred to Slicker 
Boy and Silver Top by Silver King for Feb., March 
and April farrow. Real good, choice gilts $40 each, 
shipped on approval. Also fall pigs, cholera immune. 
s20 each. Elmer G. Olson, Rt. 2, Radcliffe. lowa. 


RODUCTION-BRED Poland Chinas. Good 
feeders, big litters, size for age. Official Perform- 
ance Records. 70 bred sows, gilts. Also fail pigs. 
Shipped every where. J.J. Feldman, Breda, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND GILTS 


Bred for April and Early Muay farrow. These gilts 
aye sired by the Paramount and Beau Geste and are 
bred to Omar. several outstanding ones left aud they 
are priced reasonably. Write for description and 
price. Wi. 0. NOTZ, Creston, lowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester Whites 


Blue Ribbon Stock Farm will sell 40 Chester White 
Bred Sows on February 13, 1929. We showed our herd 
at five Fairs last fall and won 13 champions and 44 
firsta. Our Spring gilts will weigh 350 to 400 Ibs. 
Write for catalog. Funk Bros., Sheldon, Ia. 


CHESTER WHITE BRED GILTS 


70 head of big, rugged, immune gilts. Sired by er 
bred to prize-winning boars. The big, easy-feeding 
kind. We pay express and ship C. O. D. en appreval, 
the same as we bave for 28 years, and no unsatisfied 
B. M Boyer & Sons, R. 2, Farmington, Ia 


HAMPSHIRES 
HAMPSHIRES 


50 head of bred sows wil! be offered in our January 
31 sale. They inciude prize winners and the get of 
prize winners. Many of our best producing sows will 
be sold. Write for catalog. Fall gilts and boars for sale 
at private treaty. Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, lowa. 


66 Fall and Spring Boa: é 
HAMPSHIRES +!) s2¢ 82ring Boars a0 


older ones. Bred Sows 
and Gilts. 


Will ship C. O. D. 
C. A. PRENTICE, Sae City, lowa 
































customers. 














OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gfits. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE 
| BRED EWES 














Imported yearlings and 
two-year-old home bred 
ewes, with quality and size. Bred to 
champion ram for Mareh lambs. 


Shipped on approval. 
Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, lowa 


— 


| 
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Blair Bros., Dayton, lowa 


Mon., Feb. 18, 1929 
28 Bulls—12 Heifers 


Maxwalton Lochinvar has sired bulls that head prominent herds 
throughout the country. Ten of his sons, some of them the best he has 
ever sired, are included in this sale. 


Quarterwood, our new herd bull, was sired by the imported bull 
Quarterstaff. Quarterwood’s dam was Imported Rosewood 112th. It was 
necessary to top the highest sale of the year in Canada to procure this 
bull. Calves sired by Quarterwood are outstanding and will be in demand 
‘as herd headers. The entire offering is of good color, type and quality. 
If you need a bull for a pure blood or stock herd, you can supply your 
wants here with individuals meeting the most exacting requirements. 
This offering is described in detail in our catalog which you should have 
if you are interested in Shorthorn cattle. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. Guy L. Bush will attend the sale. 


Auctioneers, N. G. Kraschel and Scotty Milne. 


BLAIR BROS., Dayton, lowa 


Sale on farm 3% miles northwest of Dayton on graded road. 











When writing to advertisers. please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Polled 
Hereford Sale 


The Northwestern Iowa Polled Hereford Breeders Association will hold 
their tenth annual sale in heated sale pavilion at LeMars, Iowa, on 


Tuesday, February, 19, 1929 


60 Head of Polled Herefords 
35 Bulis and 25 Females 


The offering consists of cows with calves at foot, bred and open heif- 
ers. Among the bulls you will find herd headers good enough to head 
the best of herds, yearlings, two-year-olds and tried sires. These cattle 
have been selected from the different herds to make our annual sales a 
success and only cattle of real merit will be accepted for our sales. 





For further information and catalog, address 


H. P. TONSFELDT, MANAGER, LE MARS, IOWA 
Col. H. L. Hull and H. E. DeVries, Auctioneers. 




















HOLSTEINS 


EVERAL splendid yeung Melstein 
Bulis forsale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kel. He has a recerd ef 1200 lbs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest bave a reeord 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasenbie, from 
Stes mos.ofage. Bd. Rensink, Mespers, ia. 


HORSES 
FOR SALE 


Four Percheron Stallions, two years old 
One Belgian Stallion. two years old. 
One Clydesdale Stallion, five years old. 
One Clydesdale Stallion, two years old. 
Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 


Ames, lowa 
AUCTIONEERS 


H.S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Cresten, iowa. 
We sell all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates, Rates satisfactory. 



































Just A Reminder-That on Tuesday, Feb" 12, 1929 


We will offer for sale an outstanding lot of gilts bred to the best boar I ever owned, 
THE SILVERMAN, by The Orangeman, out of the dam of Silver King, an outstand- 
ing boar from any angle. He was junior champion at the North Iowa Fair, 1928. 
If you need bred sows, you should have a litter by The Silverman. Come and see 
this boar and be our guest sale day, whether you need any bred sows or not. 


OTTO J. HESS, WORTHINGTON, iOWA 














Edson’s Polands Sell Friday, Feb. 22 


Forty head of richly bred gilts and sows, averaging 400 pounds, bred to Big 
Profit, by Big Revenue; King Bob, by Silver King; The Falcon, and Big Profit. 
This is the best offering we have ever sold. Included in the.offering are a gilt by 
Silver King and the lowa Timm-Diamond Pilot sow that was first at Spencer—two 
of the outstanding individuals to sell this season. Write for catalogue. 


JOHN T. EDSON, STORM LAKE, iOWA 
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ever hogs are being raised for profit. 
tremendous volume of repeat orders received, depend on it to help them keep 
their hogs healthy and thrifty. 





AThotoughly Tested and Proved Aid 
o SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 


Now Used and Recommended 
by Thousands of Hog Raisers 


A number of years ago a well known veterinarian perfected a new product. Not 
only did he have a thorough knowledge of livestock diseases and their treatment, 
but he was also a graduate Registered Pharmacist, with a thorough understanding 
of the therapeutic value of all drugs and remedies. 
helped make sure that this new product should meet every requirement, No won- 
der that hog raisers found it successful and that its popularity grew by leaps and 











Thoroughgoing experiments 


Today this produet—3RD DEGREE Liquid Hog Concentrate, the original 


and genuine three-purpose liquid for hogs—is known and recommended wher- 


Thousands of farmers, as shown by the 








Now is the best time of the year te start the use of 3RD DEGREE in your herd. 
It will help your brood sows stay well. By making them resistant to disease and by 
helping them overcome the losses caused by worm infestation you are assured of 
stronger, healthier litters—the kind that means greater profit at market time. The 
cost of feeding 3RD DEGREE is unusually low. When you once realize the profit 
possibilities in this product that others have found, you, too, will want to use it 
regularly. Write today for full information. There is no obligation involved. For 
convenience, use the coupon below. 








Honest and Reliable Service Is the Foundation on Which This Institution Has Been Built 


The company back of 3RD DEGREE is 
the DROVERS Veterinary Union. As in the 
case of many other successful businesses, 
the modest and unassuming manner in 
which this company started was the begin- 
ning of a tremendous business which reaches 
into nearly every state where hogs are 
raised as well as into many foreign coun- 
tries. From a small one-room laboratory 
has developed a modern, fully equipped 
three-story building, a part of which is 
showr here. Built on the side of a hill, this 
structure contains the offices, laboratories, 


experimental quarters, manufacturing equip- 
ment and warehouse. Outside entrances on 
each floor level make for greater economy 
and effectiveness. 

Only one answer explains such unusual 
growth: Effective Service to Hog Raisers, 
Unquestioned Reliability and Absolute 
Fairness to Each and Every Customer. 
Farmers who became acquainted not only 
with 3RD DEGREE but with the honesty 
and reliability of the company back of the 
product took pleasure in recommending it 
to their friends and neighbors. 





fully adhered 
succeeded him. 


which permeated the 
founder of this business have been faith- 
the men who have 
Every year has seen a big 
increase in the sale of 3RD DEGREE and 
year which has just 


The same ideals 


other products. 
closed was the 
point that the DROVERS Veterinary Union 
has ever enjoyed. 

Capable, efficient and helpful service has 
always been at the disposal of our custom- 
our chief veterinarian. 
Dr. E. F. Ahnert, is a man with unusual ex- 


ers. For example, 


More Hog Raisers Than Ever Before Used 3rd DEGREE During 1928 


perience in the problems which hog raisers 
must meet in order to keep hogs healthy 
and growing. For many years he was con- 
nected with the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the U. S. Department,of Agriculture. His 
thorough and extensive knowledge of hog 
problems is at the disposal of every cus- 
tomer of the DROVERS Veterinary Union. 
Likewise, the men who represent the com- 
pany in the field are not only carefully 
chosen for honesty and reliability but they 
are thoroughly trained so as to render real 
constructive service to the farmers with 
whom they deal. 


from every stand- 





We also make 3RO DEGREE for 
Poultry. Use it regularly to help your 
poultry flock keep in better condition 
and freer from disease. We shali be glad 
to send you a free copy of the “D. V. U. 
Poultry Book” if you will ask for it. 








As a part of our service to hog raisers we have 
published a 50-page book which deals thoroughly with 
the subject of hog diseases, hog worms, care of brood 
sows and many other topics with which every hog 
raiser should be familiar. The book contains no adver- 
tising but is a practical, helpful and valuable manual 
for hog raisers. If you do not already have a copy of 
this book you should write for it today. Just mail the 
coupon below and we will send you a book, free and 
without obligation. 











Drovers Veterinary Union, Dept. C-24, Omaha, Nebr. 


Gentlemen: Please send, postpaid, a copy of your complete hog 
manual “How to Grow 250-lb. Hogs in Six Months.” 
[) If you also want full information about 3RD DEGREE Liquid Hog 
Concentrate, check square at the left. 
PM Os Be o-atace este eg ale, ue tore hogs 


J] Check this square for your free copy of D. V. U. Poultry Book. 
O If you want full information about 38RD DEGREE Liquid Poultry 
Concentrate, check square at left 





